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Foreword 


This  collection  of  essays  was  originally  conceived  as  a reader-text 
to  be  used  in  the  freshman  Expository  Writing  course  at  Bethel 
College.  I solicited  from  current  faculty  and  staff  at  Bethel  not 
their  most  scholarly  articles,  but  essays  they  had  written  for 
general  audiences  on  issues  and  ideas  important  to  them.  It  be- 
came clear  as  the  anthology  began  to  take  shape  that  the  book 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  others  in  addition  to  Bethel  College 
freshman:  youth  and  adult  study  groups,  former  students  and 
friends  of  the  authors,  and  all  other  constituents  of  the  College. 
The  essays  and  brief  biographies  give  a taste  of  the  spirit,  vision, 
dedication,  and  scholarship  that  give  Bethel  its  unique  identity 
and  energize  the  students  who  "drink  from  the  stream"  of  learning 
and  faith  teeming  in  this  place. 

Alain  Epp  Weaver,  as  Senior  Fellow  in  the  English  department 
during  his  senior  year,  worked  closely  with  me  in  all  phases  of 
this  project,  including  the  selection  and  editing  of  essays.  He 
took  major  responsibility  for  gathering  the  biographical  informa- 
tion and  writing  the  introductory  sketches  about  the  authors. 

I thank  the  following  persons  for  their  part  in  making  this 
book:  Bryan  Reber  for  believing  in  this  project,  taking  the  lead  in 
getting  it  funded,  and  seeing  it  through  to  publication;  Robert 
Regier  for  designing  the  book's  interior  and  cover;  Lavonne  Platt 
for  her  valuable  counsel;  and  Mark  Janzen  for  his  work  in 
desktop  publishing  on  the  computer. 

JohnK.  Sheriff 

E.  E.  Leisy  Professor  of  English 
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A Drink 
from  the 
Stream 


Marion  Deckert  was  born  August  14,  1934,  in 

Richey,  Montana.  Currently  professor  of  philosophy 
and  computer  science,  Marion  has  served  in 
numerous  positions  at  Bethel,  among  them  Academic 
Dean,  Acting  President  and  Director  of  Institutional 
Planning.  After  graduating  from  Bethel  in  1956  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  English,  Marion  attended  the 
Divinity  School  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
received  a bachelor  of  divinity  degree  in  religion  and 
literature  in  1959.  Marion  later  studied  philosophy ^at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  receiving  a master's  degree 
in  1965  and  a Ph.D.  in  1969.  More  recently,  Marion 
earned  a master's  degree  in  computer  science  from 
Wright  State  University.  Marion  has  written  articles 
on  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the  nature  of  the 
liberal  arts. 

Although  Marion  claims  that  he  can't  overcome  the 
conviction  that  his  personal  life  is  a boring  subject,  it 
can  nonetheless  be  seen  as  a fascinating  mixture  of 
various  "identities."  First  of  all,  says  Marion,  "I  am  a 
Mennonite.  I have  a sharp,  very  likely  quite  idio- 
syncratic idea  of  what  this  means.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  any  other  identity.  I will  give  up  most 
of  my  other  identities  to  try  to  preserve  and  fulfill  this 
one.  To  my  mind  fulfillment  of  this  identity  absolutely 
requires  the  preservation  of  actual  community.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a Bethel  College  true  to  its  mission  is 
the  very  best  and  most  powerful  means  of  preserva- 
tion and  fulfillment."  Marion's  dedication  to  church 


service  manifested  itself  in  three  years  of  service  as 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Unit  Director  in  In- 
donesia and  nine  months  spent  as  MCC  country  direc- 
tor in  Morrocco.  Marion  is  also  a Montana  farm  boy 
at  heart,  who  often  regrets  the  impossibility  of  going 
back  to  the  farm.  An  incurable  romantic,  fascinated  by 
mountains,  foreign  cultures  and  languages,  sailing 
ships,  wild  nature,  ancient  Greece,  and  so  forth, 
Marion  has  travelled  to  places  as  diverse  as  Germany, 
Panama  and  India.  Finally,  Marion  purports  to  be  a 
reluctant  intellectual.  "Ideas  fascinate  and  excite  me," 
he  confesses.  "The  search  for  meaning  is  a passion. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  little  inclination  or  con- 
fidence in  publication  or  systematic  scholarship." 

The  following  article,  "Liberal  Arts:  A Platonic 
View,"  first  appeared  in  Liberal  Education  and  reflects 
Marion's  imderstanding  of  the  liberal  arts. 


What  is  to  become  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  if  its 
true  function  is  not  to 
equip  students  for  suc- 
cess in  life,  as  measured 
by  the  dominant  values 
of  our  society,  but  to 
move  them  to  challenge 
those  values? 


Liberal  Arts:  A 
Platonic  View 


Marion  Deckert 


There  is  an  ongoing  debate  in  higher  education  today  that  is 
many  sided  and  rather  amorphous,  but  that  can  be  loosely  char- 
acterized as  a debate  between  the  educational  conservatives  and 
the  educational  liberals.  The  conservatives  are  trying  to  hold  the 
line  against  what  appears  to  them  to  be  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
very  nature  of  the  academy,  while  the  liberals  are  toiling  to  over- 
come what  appears  to  them  to  be  irrational  adherence  to  out- 
moded and  ineffectual  practices  and  traditions. 

The  liberal  arts  college  is  caught  up  in  this  debate.  Indeed,  in 
many  ways  the  debate  is  intensified  in  liberal  arts  faculties  since 
they  seem  to  be  the  bastion  of  inflexible  adherence  to  doctrinaire 
ideas  and  practices.  In  what  follows  I propose  to  offer  a general 
rationale  for  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  the  liberal  arts  facul- 
ties. In  doing  so  I hope  to  show  that  so  long  as  the  debate  goes 
on  in  the  current  fashion  very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  settling  the  issues.  The  subjects  of  debate  are  almost  al- 
ways particular  practices  that  arise  out  of  fundamental  and  deep- 
ly held  beliefs  and  values.  Until  the  foundations  are  exposed  and 
critically  examined  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  settlement  of 
the  issues  by  power  politics  or  continued  stalemate. 

One  of  the  more  puzzling  aspects  of  this  struggle  is  that, 
though  the  conservatives  seem  to  act  out  of  firm  convictions, 
they  seem  to  be  ineffective,  even  inarticulate,  in  the  statements  of 
those  convictions.  In  the  context  of  the  liberal  arts  college,  the 
most  fundamental  problem  is  the  inability  to  clarify  the  precise 
nature  of  the  liberal  arts.  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate 
this  problem. 
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Plato  held  that  the  human  soul  has  different  parts  which  per- 
form distinct  functions.  He  believed  that  there  were  three  basic 
parts.  The  lowest  part  was  the  appetitive,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  appetites  and  desires  such  as  hunger,  thirst  and  sex.  This  part 
of  the  soul  is  itself  a collection  of  many  separate  desires  which 
can  be  grouped  into  several  broad  categories  such  as  the  neces- 
sary and  useful,  the  unnecessary  but  harmless,  and  the  harmful. 
The  second  part  of  the  soul  is  the  spirited,  which  is  characterized 
by  emotions  such  as  anger,  fear  and  pride.  The  highest  element 
of  the  soul  is  the  rational  part  which  makes  it  possible  for  per- 
sons to  have  knowledge  and  understanding. 

In  Plato's  system  these  various  elements  of  the  soul  are  paral- 
leled by  corresponding  elements  of  the  world.  The  lowest  ele- 
ments of  the  soul  relate  to  and  deal  with  the  least  real  and  the 
least  true  things,  while  the  highest  elements  of  the  soul  deal  with 
reality  and  truth.  Thus  the  axiological  and  the  ontological  orders 
are  parallel  in  Plato's  view  and  the  value  order  he  places  on  the 
elements  of  hunaan  nature  is  anchored  in  the  nature  of  truth  and 
reality. 

Plato  thought  that  one  could  roughly  categorize  humans  on 
the  basis  of  which  part  of  their  soul  ruled.  He  identifies  five 
types  of  people.  The  tyrant  or  malicious  person  is  ruled  by  the 
harmful  desires  and  drives.  The  sensual  person  is  ruled  by  the 
unnecessary  wants  and  desires.  This  sort  of  person  places 
highest  value  on  immediate  pleasure,  on  satisfying  the  wishes  of 
the  moment.  The  mercantile  person  is  ruled  by  the  necessary 
desires.  This  type  of  person  is  a lover  of  wealth  and  places 
highest  value  on  its  accumulation.  The  ambitious  person  is  one 
who  is  ruled  by  the  spiritual  element  of  the  soul  and  who  places 
highest  value  on  fame,  honor  and  prestige.  Finally,  there  is  the 
lover  of  wisdom,  or  the  person  who  is  ruled  by  the  rational  element 
of  the  soul  and  who  places  highest  value  on  the  ideals  of  good- 
ness, truth  and  beauty. 

I do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  Plato's  account  of  human  na- 
ture is  necessarily  the  truth.  However,  I want  to  assume  it  as  the 
background  of  what  I wish  to  say  about  the  liberal  arts.  The 
shortest  way  to  state  my  thesis  is  that  liberal  arts  education  is  an 
effort  to  move  the  student  up  the  Platonic  value  scale. 
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[W]e  must  conclude  that  education  is  not  what  it  is 
said  to  be  by  some,  who  profess  to  put  knowledge 
into  a soul  which  does  not  possess  it,  as  if  they  could 
put  sight  into  blind  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  our  own 
account  signifies  that  the  soul  of  every  man  does  pos- 
sess the  power  of  learning  the  truth  and  the  organ  to 
see  it  with:  and  that,  just  as  one  might  have  to  turn 
the  whole  body  round  in  order  that  the  eye  should  see 
light  instead  of  darkness,  so  the  entire  soul  must  be 
turned  away  from  this  changing  world,  until  its  eye 
can  bear  to  contemplate  reality  and  that  supreme 
splendor  which  we  have  called  the  Good.  Hence  there 
may  well  be  an  art  whose  aim  would  be  to  effect  this 
very  thing,  the  conversion  of  the  soul,  in  the  readiest 
way;  not  to  put  the  power  of  sight  into  the  soul's  eye, 
which  already  has  it,  but  to  ensure  that  instead  of 
looking  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  is  turned  the  way  it 
ought  to  be.  (The  Republic  of  Plato.  Tr.  Francis  Mac- 
Donald Comford,  Oxford,  p.  232) 

One  of  the  fundamental  convictions  of  the  typical  liberal  arts 
conservative  is  that  the  true  and  essential  aim  of  education  is  to 
move  the  student  up  the  Platonic  ladder  as  far  as  possible.  One 
can  understand  the  stubborn  clinging  to  old  traditions  if  one 
views  the  educational  process  as  one  which  places  progressive 
amounts  of  value  on  sensuality,  materialism,  ambition  and 
idealism.  From  this  perspective  one  can  see  that  the  faculty  per- 
son who  is  committed  to  the  liberal  arts  will  never  accept  any 
practice  which  does  not  tend  toward  changing  students  into 
"lovers  of  wisdom." 

If  this  account  is  anywhere  near  the  mark,  it  suddenly  be- 
comes clearer  why  there  has  been  such  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
liberal  arts  institutions  to  articulate  the  true  nature  of  the  liberal 
arts.  For,  our  society  is  clearly  and  strongly  anchored  in  the  mer- 
cantile character.  The  sine  qua  non  of  capitalist  society  is  its 
belief  in  the  primacy  of  wealth.  The  society  in  which  we  live  is  at 
heart  a materialist  society.  When  we  ask  our  neighbor  what  a 
mutual  friend  is  worth,  we  naturally  expect  an  answer  of  the 
form,  "Oh,  about  $300,000." 
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Now  consider  the  plight  of  the  private  liberal  arts  college.  It 
depends  upon  the  larger  society  around  it  for  two  absolutely  es- 
sential things,  students  and  funds.  But  its  underlying  mission  is 
to  subvert  the  value  system  of  that  very  society.  Can  we  imagine 
an  institution  surviving  in  a society  when  it  must  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  saying,  "Send  us  your  sons  and  daughters  so  that  we  can 
make  them  reject  your  values,  and  further  more  pay  us  hand- 
somely to  do  so?"  On  this  Platonic  view  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, its  essential  aim  is  to  set  the  children  crosswise  to  their 
society,  to  their  parents,  indeed  to  their  very  selves.  How  can  it 
ever  be  possible  to  say  this  openly  and  expect  to  survive?  This  is 
an  even  more  urgent  question  as  the  educational  scene  turns 
more  and  more  strongly  into  a buyer's  market,  as  the  very  sur- 
vival of  small  private  colleges  is  more  and  more  uncertain,  as  the 
myth  about  the  monetary  value  of  an  education  comes  under 
question,  and  as  there  are  more  and  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  abandoned  the  liberal  arts  mission  al- 
together and  gone  whoring  after  the  gods  of  society  around 
them. 

What  can  a liberal  arts  college  do  in  these  circumstances? 
There  seem  to  be  only  two  alternatives — either  give  up  the  vision 
or  try  to  sell  the  product  on  other  grounds.  So  the  liberal  arts 
college  sublimates;  the  true  mission  of  the  liberal  arts  becomes  a 
hidden  agenda.  For  example,  the  liberal  arts  are  said  to  be  foun- 
dation studies,  i.e.,  subjects  which  are  fundamental  to  any  ac- 
tivity or  vocation.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  assertion.  Parts  of 
general  education  are  indeed  fundamental  for  various  vocations 
and  professions.  However,  as  an  over-all  statement  this  falls 
short  of  the  truth,  since  much  of  any  general  educational  package 
is  irrelevant  to  any  particular  career  goal  strictly  conceived.  Stu- 
dents are  quick  to  sense  the  fraud  in  this  account  of  general 
education.  Another  rationale  is  then  provided  for  the  liberal 
arts — they  are  enrichment.  Once  again  there  is  truth  in  this  state- 
ment. But  this  view  makes  the  liberal  arts  nice  but  not  essential. 
When  the  chips  are  down  and  vocational  demands  are  impera- 
tive and  imperious  no  student  is  convinced  that  he  or  she  should 
give  up  the  cake  just  to  get  useless  icing.  This  view  masks  the 
intense  commitment  of  the  liberal  arts  faculty  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  task  of  the  liberal  arts. 
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No,  the  real  aim  of  the  liberal  arts  college,  the  hidden  agenda, 
the  cherished  desire  of  the  faculty  is  to  convert  the  student.  To 
turn  the  student  on  to  the  life  of  the  mind  and  spirit  in  such  a 
way  that  he  will  never  again  be  totally  satisfied,  fulfilled,  happy 
with  the  mere  material  affluence  or  even  with  honor  and  pres- 
tige. So,  the  liberal  arts  college  is  turned  into  a covert  enterprise, 
a hidden  attempt  to  convert  the  student  to  something  that  it  can- 
not quite  say  out  loud  on  pain  of  ceasing  to  exist. 

In  what  follows  I wish  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  this  thesis  by 
briefly  examining  a variety  of  topics  which  are  currently  part  of 
the  larger  debate  about  the  nature  of  higher  education.  I believe 
that  the  above  account  of  liberal  education  can  help  explain  why 
many  of  these  debates  have  been  inconclusive  and  unenlighten- 
ing. 

From  time  to  time  one  hears  that  the  results  of  an  education 
are  disturbingly  ephemeral.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  one 
were  to  administer  the  final  exams  from  freshman  general  educa- 
tion courses  to  seniors  four  years  later  the  results  would  be  dis- 
mal. This  is  supposed  to  be  a shocking  and  startling  discovery. 
But  if  the  aim  of  general  education  is  not  at  bottom  to  impart 
facts,  then  the  failure  to  retain  facts  does  not  speak  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  the  course.  It  may  yet  be  that  the  course 
was  a step  in  the  change  of  the  studenf  s values.  There  is  an  old 
law  that  says  education  is  what  you  have  left  after  you  have  for- 
gotten everything  you  learned. 

It  is  quite  widely  held  that  one  can  avoid  the  problem  of  fac- 
tual recall  as  well  as  such  problems  as  duplication  and  poor 
motivation  by  going  to  a competency-based  curriculum.  If  one  is 
primarily  aiming  at  teaching  a particular  set  of  skills,  this  is  a 
well-founded  theory.  But  having  particular  competencies  is  no 
nearer  the  mark  than  knowing  certain  facts  if  one  is  aiming  at  the 
"conversion  of  the  soul."  And  this  may  at  least  partly  account  for 
the  distinct  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  the  educational  conserva- 
tives for  this  rational  and  attractive  approach  to  teaching  skills. 

Several  national  studies  have  shown  that  success  in  college 
contributes  very  little  if  anything  to  success  in  life.  And  it  is  said 
that  this  is  true  under  any  definition  of  success.  Here  the  educa- 
tional conservative  is  likely  to  harbor  a suspicion  that  every 
definition  of  success  will  be  one  rooted  either  in  the  mercantile 
soul  or  in  the  ambitious  soul  and  that  if  the  aim  of  a liberal  arts 
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education  is  to  turn  the  student  crosswise  to  these  values  then  it 
is  no  surprise  that  a successful  education  does  not  produce  a 
"successful"  life. 

There  is  something  that  smacks  of  elitism  about  the  usual 
liberal  arts  institution.  In  a democratic  society  this  must  come 
under  question.  This  is  a serious  and  difficult  problem,  not  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  offhand  manner.  But  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
problem  is  worth  a comment.  On  Plato's  view,  the  rational  per- 
son is  guided  by  striving  after  human  excellence.  One  way  to 
induce  this  in  the  life  of  the  student  is  to  deal  with  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  done  throughout  history.  And  the  student 
learns  to  emulate  these  acts  and  thoughts  by  a continual  process 
of  rigorous  criticism  and  deserved  praise  and  blame.  Even  on 
less  ultimate  grounds,  grades  and  honors  might  be  defended  as  a 
necessary  carrot  to  move  the  student  from  the  materialist  stage  to 
the  ambitious  stage.  Does  an  institution  reveal  some  of  its  more 
basic  values  when  it  sees  no  problem  in  awarding  athletic  honors 
but  has  deep  difficulties  with  academic  honors? 

Related  to  the  question  of  grading  and  student  honors  is  the 
question  of  teacher  evaluation.  The  unifying  theme  is  the  ques- 
tion of  excellence,  its  varieties,  assessment  and  uses.  A very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  current  higher  educational  scene  is  student 
evaluation  of  teachers.  Part  of  the  resistance  to  this  practice  can 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Platonic  view.  The  student's 
value  system  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  society's  value 
system.  This  means  that  his  evaluation  of  the  instructor  will 
mean  that  the  teacher  is  judged  by  his  relevance  to  the  mercantile 
values  rather  than  by  his  ability  to  advance  the  rational  values. 
To  accede  to  student  valuation  is  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
being  evaluated  by  those  who  know  less  than  oneself  in  the  sub- 
ject area  rather  than  by  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  thought 
about  the  subject. 

One  of  the  current  issues  which  is  sparking  much  heated 
debate  is  that  of  career  education.  In  January  1975  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  T.  H.  Bell,  speaking  to  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Small  Colleges  in  Washington,  D.C.,  made  the 
following  remarks: 

The  small  private  college  that  rolls  with  the  times  will 

survive.  The  small  private  college  that  does  not  roll 
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with  the  times  will  not  survive.  To  roll  with  the  times 
means  to  adapt  to  them  academically,  to  give  students 
what  they  need  to  live  in  today's  world  and  to  adapt 
to  the  economic  strains  that  the  times  impose.  It  is 
that  simple. 

First  of  all,  I feel  that  the  college  that  devotes  itself  to- 
tally and  unequivocally  to  the  liberal  arts  today  is  just 
kidding  itself.  Today  we  in  education  must  recognize 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  our  students  also  with 
saleable  skills.  We  are  facing  the  worst  economic 
situation  that  this  country  has  seen  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  with  an  unemployment  rate  over  seven 
percent.  To  send  young  men  and  women  into  today's 
world  armed  only  with  Aristotle,  Freud  and 
Hemingway  is  like  sending  a lamb  into  the  lion's  den. 

It  is  to  delude  them  as  well  as  ourselves.  But  if  we 
give  young  men  and  women  a useful  skill,  we  give 
them  not  only  a means  to  earn  a good  living  but  also 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  constructive  and 
useful  for  society.  Moreover,  these  graduates  will  ex- 
perience some  of  those  valuable  qualities  that  come 
with  meaningful  work — self-respect,  self-confidence, 
independence. 

Mr.  Bell's  views  are  widely  held  on  and  off  campuses  across 
the  country.  Yet  there  is  a great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  liberal 
arts  faculties  to  allow  their  institutions  to  move  strongly  in  the 
career  direction.  One  nrdght  take  a Marxist  view  here  and  suspect 
that  the  motives  are  largely  related  to  self-preservation.  Doubt- 
less there  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  there  is  a much  more  impor- 
tant and  fundamental  reason.  To  place  emphasis  on  career 
education  is  ultimately  to  point  away  from  the  upper  end  of 
Plato's  value  spectrum  to  the  lower,  mercantile  values.  In  this 
respect  former  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  was  near  the  mark  in  his 
Owens-Coming  Lecture  delivered  at  Denison  University,  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  April  18, 1969: 

A university  in  the  classic  sense  is  an  "idealistic"  rather 
than  a "pragmatic"  institution,  primarily  committed  to 
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moral  rather  than  expedient  purposes,  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  meaning  rather  than  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services. 

Plato  was  quite  clear  that  the  mercantile  and  the  spirited  ele- 
ments of  the  soul  were  essential  to  human  excellence.  The  real 
question  for  Plato  is  who  rules.  What  is  of  highest  value  and 
final  importance?  Correspondingly,  for  the  liberal  arts  college  it 
is  not  so  much  the  question  of  having  or  not  having  career 
preparation  as  it  is  the  question  of  what  is  it  that  rules.  When 
professional  requirements  come  in  conflict  with  liberal  arts  re- 
quirements what  values  control  the  choices? 

Many  current  commentators  on  the  educational  scene  have  ac- 
cused college  education  of  being  largely  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of 
students  in  our  world  today.  Colleges  are  berated  for  maintain- 
ing their  ivory  tower  stance  in  a world  that  desperately  needs 
their  help  and  leadership.  But  if  the  world  is  asking  for  help  in 
actualizing  its  values,  then  an  institution  that  aims  at  a higher  set 
of  values  can  hardly  afford  to  become  ’’relevant."  And  if,  in  a 
higher  sense,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  seek  for  human  ex- 
cellence, then  perhaps  one  can  do  no  better  than  retreat  from  the 
overpowering  persuasion  of  the  "outside"  world.  After  all,  four 
years  is  a short  time  to  change  the  results  of  eighteen  years. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  problematic  areas  in  higher  education 
today  is  tenure.  This  is  a complex  and  many-sided  issue,  but 
even  here  the  proposed  view  of  liberal  education  can  be  applied. 
Eric  Ashby  has  likened  the  modern  university  to  a living  or- 
ganism that  has  a certain  heritage,  a certain  nature,  built  into  its 
genetic  structure  but  that  has  to  accommodate  to  certain  external 
pressures  and  constraints.  For  the  educational  institution  the  en- 
vironmental constraints  and  pressures  are  most  forcefully 
brought  to  bear  through  its  constituency,  its  board  and  prospec- 
tive students.  And  in  the  American  pattern  of  university  gover- 
nance these  forces  are  transmitted  to  the  inner  workings  of  the 
institution  largely  by  the  administration.  The  hereditary  factors 
are  represented  by  the  alumni,  some  senior  students  and  most 
importantly  by  the  faculty. 

The  liberal  arts  mission  and  vision  is  part  of  the  genetic 
material  of  the  liberal  arts  college  and  is  primarily  to  be  found  in 
the  faculty.  The  major  environmental  pressures,  as  we  have 
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noted,  are  materialist  in  nature.  Now  the  real  meaning  of  tenure 
is  preservation  of  the  genetic  heritage  of  the  institution.  Tenure 
guarantees  the  preservation  and  continuous  input  of  the  liberal 
arts  genes.  Since  the  administration  is  primarily  responsive  to 
the  environment,  it  would  be  ultimately  disastrous  to  fail  to  pro- 
vide a secure  and  definite  mechanism  for  the  preservation  of 
genetic  material. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  the  melancholy  fascination  which 
many  academics  have  for  the  generation  of  the  196(y s.  This  fas- 
cination may  partly  stem  from  the  fact  that  that  generation  of  stu- 
dents seemed  to  exhibit  more  nearly  than  any  other  the 
characteristics  of  having  abandoned  the  value  orientation  of  the 
society  from  which  they  came.  The  bittersweet  character  of  the 
fascination  is  related  to  the  large  admixture  of  the  sensuous 
values  and  other  anti-intellectual  characteristics  which  were  ul- 
timately revealed  as  part  of  the  lifestyle  of  the  sixties. 

Our  whole  culture  is  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  style. 
McLuhan  was  at  pains  to  show  that  the  medium  is  the  message. 
The  teaching  profession  has  not  escaped  this  result  of  the  TV 
generation.  A large  part  of  the  current  emphasis  on  teaching  ef- 
fectiveness is  really  aimed  at  injecting  excitement,  interest,  even 
entertainment,  into  the  teaching  process.  If  the  aims  of  good 
teaching  are  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  teach  skills,  then  an  em- 
phasis on  improved  style  may  well  lead  to  more  effective  teach- 
ing. But  if  the  aim  of  good  teaching  is  precisely  to  impart  a love 
of  substance,  then  style  may  teach  exactly  the  wrong  thing. 
Sugar-coated  cod  liver  oil  is  great  if  one  wished  to  get  cod  liver 
oil  inside  the  patient.  But  what  if  one  wishes  to  develop  a taste 
for  cod  liver  oil? 

Of  course,  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a fine  line 
between  style  as  varnish  and  style  as  art.  Certainly,  the  impor- 
tance of  excellence  and  the  centrality  of  art  is  not  in  question 
here. 

One  of  the  ideas  in  higher  education  currently  gaining  some 
increased  visibility  is  experience-based  learning.  But  this  notion, 
like  so  many  of  those  mentioned  above,  is  finding  resistance  on 
the  part  of  traditional  liberal  arts  faculties.  This  resistance  can 
once  again  be  understood,  in  part,  in  terms  of  the  Platonic  model 
of  education.  It  is  sometimes  an  explicit,  and  usually  an  implicit, 
part  of  the  experiential  learning  rhetoric  that  the  "real"  world  is 
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outside  of  the  academy.  This  notion  that  the  things  dealt  with  in 
the  academic  process  do  not  bear  a full  measure  of  reality,  and 
thus  of  value,  runs  directly  counter  to  the  Platonic  view.  The 
suspicion,  on  the  part  of  academics,  is  that  "real"  is  to  be  trans- 
lated in  this  context  to  mean  "mercantile."  And  even  if  it  were 
not  to  be  thus  translated,  few  liberal  arts  faculty  would  be  willing 
to  admit  that  what  goes  on  outside  of  the  academy  is  more  likely 
to  effect  the  desired  conversion  of  values. 

In  dealing  with  these  current  issues  I have  been  consciously 
developing  a rather  clear-cut  model  that  may  not  precisely  fit  the 
facts  in  all  cases.  There  are  certainly  a great  number  of  qualifying 
and  mitigating  factors  to  be  accounted  for  in  all  these  matters. 
However,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplification  I have  sought  to  clarify 
the  importance  of  a particular  view  of  liberal  arts  to  the  current 
issues  in  higher  education  today. 
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RAYLENE  HINZ-PENNER  born  January  19, 

1949,  in  Liberal,  Kansas,  spent  her  formative  years  on 
the  edge  of  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle.  She  studied  at 
Bethel  from  1966  to  1969  and  graduated  from  Kansas 
University  in  1970  with  an  English  major  and  a teach- 
ing certificate.  In  1972  Raylene  was  awarded  a 
master's  degree  in  English  at  KU,  and  has  since  com- 
pleted coursework  toward  a Ph.D. 

A professor  of  English  at  Bethel  for  thirteen  years, 
Raylene  teaches  courses  on  linguistics,  remedial  and 
college  composition,  creative  writing  and  contem- 
porary literature.  Raylene's  enthusiasm  and  skill  for 
teaching  were  recognized  with  the  Ralph  P.  Schrag 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award. 

An  important  formative  experience  for  Raylene 
was  the  year  that  she,  along  with  her  husband,  Doug, 
spent  as  an  exchange  teacher  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  "We  learned  much  about  ourselves  as  per- 
sonalities, individuals  in  a marriage,  cultural 
prisoners,  Americans  and  Westerners  that  year,"  obser- 
ves Raylene,  "certainly  much  more  than  we  taught." 

Raylene  often  finds  it  strange  to  be  a minority 
faculty  person  on  campus,  that  is,  to  be  a woman 
faculty  member.  She  remarks  that  as  a woman  "one  is 
a token  on  many  committees,  a too-obvious  and  too- 
easily  chosen  role-model  (when  there  should  be  many 
other  choices  for  young  women),  a spokesperson  to  is- 
sues one  hasn't  words  for,  or  an  outsider  in  a world 
where  political  maneuvering  is  paramount  to  sorting 


out  relational  issues."  As  a professor,  Raylene  enjoys 
the  challenge  of  helping  students  confront  issues 
women  and  men  face  in  their  roles  today. 

On  campus  Raylene  is  known  not  only  as  a profes- 
sor but  also  as  a poet.  Over  the  years  of  teaching  crea- 
tive writing,  Raylene's  interest  in  writing  her  own 
poetry  has  gradually  increased,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  she  has  begun  to  publish  some  of  her  work.  She 
hopes  in  the  future  to  find  time  for  more  concentrated 
writing  of  poems. 

The  essay  "Passion  and  Vulnerability"  was 
presented  as  a convocation  in  the  spring  of  1989.  In  it, 
Raylene  seeks  to  convey  to  students  her  philosophy  of 
teaching,  her  reason  for  teaching,  and  the  influences 
on  her  life.  Raylene  says  not  to  hold  her  to  anything 
she  says  in  "A  Case  for  Adornment."  The  essay,  she 
says,  was  highly  exploratory  and  "probably  represents 
my  own  enjoyment  of  being  perverse  and  rebellious." 


The  stance  of  passion 
and  vulnerability  is  to 
care  deeply  and  to  expose 
oneself  in  that  trust. 
That  is  what  literature 
continues  to  say  to  us  in 
the  twentieth  century 


Passion  and 
Vulnerability: 
Lessons  of 
Literature 


Raylene  Hinz-Penner 


I know  better,  of  course  than  to  presume  to  tell  college  students 
anything  about  passion,  at  least  in  one  sense  of  that  word,  for 
they  have  a comer  on  that  emotion.  I can  cite  as  evidence  an  ex- 
perience I had  with  a student  a few  years  back.  Yet  another 
paper  was  late,  and  he  must  appear  before  me  with  an  explana- 
tion. He  sits  across  from  me  in  my  office,  earnest  and  serious,  his 
hands  spread  on  his  knees,  clearly  needing  for  me  to  understand 
something  I am  unlikely  to  grasp.  He  searches  for  words,  "Ms. 
Hinz-Penner,  I have  not  written  this  paper,  but  I don't  think  that 
you  understand."  I am  all  ears.  "We  are  college  students.  We  are 
young.  We  have  energy.  I cannot  sit  by  a desk.  I am  so  active.  I 
am  so  . . . virile!"  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  say,  but  to  grasp  him 
firmly  by  the  shoulder  and  lead  him  out  of  my  office  for  my  own 
safety!  Indeed,  there  are  various  ways  to  think  of  passion — 
though  this  one  may  best  be  described  as  a passion  for  not  writ- 
ing papers,  and  "virility"  was  probably  not  the  issue. 

Maybe  my  own  passion  for  literature  is  the  result  of  the  soil  in 
southwest  Kansas — near  Liberal,  a community  so-named  for  the 
water  it  once  dispensed  to  travelers  (and  God  knows,  one  needs 
water  in  that  often-desolate  place),  but  a name  not  particularly 
descriptive  of  the  area's  political  sensibilities.  Anyway,  the 
Memorial  Public  Library  was  a weekly  stop  where  we  disap- 
peared into  its  concrete  front,  cleverly  sculpted  to  look  as  if  one  is 
walking  into  an  open  book.  (We  may  be  a bit  literal  in  our  ar- 
chitecture in  Liberal,  a little  nervous  that  you  might  not  get  the 
point — thus  a library  in  the  shape  of  a concrete  book.  Or  maybe. 
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defensive  about  our  rural,  backwoods  reputation,  we  simply 
want  to  make  sure  all  recognize  our  library  for  what  it  is.) 

I read  avidly,  hiding  under  the  bed  with  a flashlight  when  my 
mother  called  me  to  do  dishes.  I read  well.  I read  fast!  You  learn 
to  read  fast  if  you're  aware  that  you  could  be  at  any  moment 
dragged  out  by  a suspiciously  protruding  ankle,  away  from  the 
novel  where  you  have  become  some  passionate  heroine,  to  be  un- 
ceremoniously plunked  before  a tub  of  greasy  dishwater.  I was 
going  to  a one-room  country  school.  Brown's  Comer,  and  by  the 
fifth  grade  had  begun  to  spend  a good  bit  of  time  helping  to 
teach  the  Ipwer  grades.  I decided  right  then  in  the  fifth  grade 
that  I would  become  an  English  teacher.  My  father  had  wanted 
to  be  a teacher— both  of  his  daughters  are;  there  you  have  the 
essence  of  much  career  counseling  in  the  past. 

But  I chose  Literature.  I read  it.  I lived  it.  I enacted  it.  Even 
popular  literature — popular  music.  I have  vivid  memories  of 
grasping  firmly  two  giant  tumbleweeds,  each  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  on  a wonderful,  windy  day,  literally  flying  down 
the  gravel  road  which  ran  past  my  house  singing  lustily  above 
the  Kansas  wind,  "Drifting  Along  with  the  Tum-ble-ing  Tum-ble- 
weeds. . . I know,  when  night  is  gone,  that  a new  world's  bom  at 
dawn  . . . ,"  somehow  believing  I was  bringing  in  a new  world! 
There  are,  of  course,  many  influences — a gentleman,  poetry- 
spouting, dairy-farmer  father  who  woke  us  mornings  with 
poetry  ("Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine,  how  did  you  wake  so 
soon?  . . . ) and  gave  recitations  upon  any  variety  of  subjects 
which  might  call  up  his  poetic  repertoire,  including  "Trees"  by 
Joyce  Kilmer  or  his  favorite,  "A  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road." 

Let  me  live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 

The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad. 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 

I would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat. 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban; 

Let  me  live  in  a house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a friend  to  man. 
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It's  rather  tame  poetry.  I'll  admit,  but  I was  able  to  make  a con- 
nection somehow,  that  those  words  had  something  to  do  with 
how  my  father  saw  his  life. 

Most  of  all,  however,  I liked  to  be  moved  by  story,  by  narra- 
tive. I liked  that  glaze  one  could  produce  in  one's  life  by  giving 
oneself  over  to  the  life  of  a novel,  totally  uprooted  from  the  real 
world.  For  three  days  after  I read  Vanity  Fair.  I did  not  live  in 
real  space  and  time.  Poems  transformed  reality  also.  Emily 
Dickinson  said  that  if  you  are  really  in  the  presence  of  poetry,  you 
will  have  chills — a physical  reaction.  I loved  to  perform  litera- 
ture. In  forensics  once  I used  the  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  poem, 
"The  Ballad  of  the  Harp-Weaver,"  a wrenching  narrative  told  by 
the  poor  son  of  a woman  who  in  desperation  wove  him  clothing 
from  the  golden  strings  of  a harp — ^the  only  thing  she  had  left  in 
the  house.  I'll  give  you  only  the  ending. 

She  sang  as  she  worked,/And  the  harp-strings  spoke; 

Her  voice  never  faltered /And  the  thread  never  broke. 

And  when  I awoke. 

There  sat  my  mother/With  the  harp  against  her 
shoulder. 

Looking  nineteen/ And  not  a day  older, 

A smile  about  her  lips,/  And  a light  about  her  head. 

And  her  hands  in  the  harp-strings/Frozen  dead. 

And  piled  up  beside  her/ And  toppling  to  the  skies. 

Were  the  clothes  of  a king's  son/. . . Just  my  size. 

This  was  wonderfully  moving  to  a fifteen-year-old  sensibility. 
I remember  sitting  with  that  poem,  entranced  as  much  as  any- 
thing with  the  images,  the  imagination — a woman  who  weaves 
gold  clothing  from  the  strings  of  a harp — and  the  music  it  would 
make!  So  I think  it  was  that  country  existence,  that  need  to 
transcend,  maybe  the  training  in  Bible  stories  in  that  little 
country  church,  but  by  Grade  Five,  I was  headed  for  where  I am 
now. 

In  1970  I was  a graduate  student  at  Kansas  University  in 
Lawrence  during  those  amazing  years  of  hiking  boots,  ironed 
hair,  and  Allen  Ginsberg  intoning  the  "Smoke  Dope"  chant  to  a 
filled  auditorium.  One  of  the  most  important  courses  I took  in 
the  English  program  was  Afro-American  Literature  taught  by 
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Beth  Schultz,  master  teacher.  She  had  her  hands  full  in  1970,  a 
white  teacher  pioneering  a class  to  black  and  white  students 
who  considered  themselves  real-live  protestors  and  hippies!  She 
demanded,  however,  that  we  be  moved  by  the  stories  we  were 
reading,  that  we  interact,  wrestle  with  the  images  of  ourselves, 
white  and  black,  as  presented  by  the  literature.  It  was  tough. 
There  were  tears,  anger,  resentment;  some  days  I thought  that 
packed  little  basement  room  might  explode.  But  there  was  real 
honest  engagement  with  the  texts.  There  I became  acquainted 
with  writers  like  Ralph  Ellison,  James  Baldwin,  and  Leroi  Jones, 
writers  unafraid  to  show  us  ourselves  in  literature.  I was  often 
shocked,  and  my  eyes  were  opened!  I came  to  know  the  power 
of  literature  to  open  the  mind  through  shared  story.  I thought  I 
was  never  so  alive  as  when  discussing  those  texts  with  others 
who  agreed  to  a serious  engagement — who  agreed  to  open  them- 
selves together  with  me  to  see  ourselves  in  the  texts. 

I think  I have  always  demanded  that  literature  be  connected  to 
my  world — a world  I live  in,  which  is  why  I moved  more  and 
more  toward  contemporary  literature.  The  Women's  Movement 
was  having  an  impact,  also,  on  what  was  read  and  how  it  was 
read.  I was  excited  about  the  expansion  of  the  canon,  experimen- 
tal literature,  new  ways  to  write  that  reflected  a changing  society, 
that  showed  us  ourselves  in  new  ways.  I still  believe  in  the 
power  of  literature  to  shock  and  thus  transform. 

Let  me  try  to  recast  those  terms,  "passion"  and  "vulnerability", 
to  make  my  point.  Though  the  word  "passion"  may  connote  for 
many  of  us  the  kind  of  emotion  heralded  by  the  cover  pictures 
and  titles  of  Harlequin  romances,  the  word  offers  other  pos- 
sibilities. I would  have  us  move  from  that  connotation,  not 
losing  entirely  the  sense  of  abandonment  implied.  Our  word 
"passion"  comes  via  French  from  the  Latin,  passio,  a suffering, 
especially  that  of  Christ.  I do  not  intend  to  make  a case  for  mar- 
tyrdom, however.  Literature  is  full  of  people  who  suffer;  I find 
that  though  it  is  inevitable  if  one  exercises  one's  humanity,  most 
of  us  do  not  desire  it. 

A meaning  of  the  word  "passion"  that  I want  to  point  to  is  "any 
kind  of  feeling  by  which  the  mind  is  powerfully  affected  or 
moved;  a vehement  cormnanding,  or  overpowering  emotion; 
also,  an  eager  outreaching  of  the  mind  towards  something;  an 
overmastering  zeal  or  enthusiasm"  (Oxford  English  Dictionary). 
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Sounds  crazy,  doesn't  it?  I would  offer  it  as  the  antidote  to 
cynicism  and  basically,  the  only  way  to  remain  human. 

Recently,  I was  listening  to  Bill  Moyers  interview  Martha 
Nussbaum,  author  of  the  book.  The  Fragility  of  Goodness:  Luck 
and  Ethics  in  Greek  Tragedy  and  Philosophy.  Moyers  tells  us 
that  scholars  gathered  last  year  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  to 
debate  Nussbaum's  thesis  that  human  goodness  is  a fragile  thing. 
During  the  Moyer  interview,  she  began  to  talk  about  Greek 
society,  the  tragedies  as  civic  festival  where  all  citizens  came 
together,  looked  across  the  theatre  at  their  fellow  citizens  and 
thought  about  the  life  of  the  city. 

The  most  moving  part  of  the  interview  was  when  Nussbaum 
began  to  speak  of  Euripides'  character  Hecuba.  She  admits  that 
she  wakes  up  at  night  thinking  about  Hecuba  and  how  she 
shows  us  what  it  is  to  be  human  in  a fragile  world.  Hecuba  lost 
husband,  children,  political  power,  and  became  a slave,  but 
remained  morally  firm,  even  announcing  that  human  good  char- 
acter is  stable  in  adversity.  As  Nussbaum  recounted: 

But  then,  her  one  deepest  hope  is  pulled  away  from 
her.  She  left  her  youngest  child  with  her  best  friend, 
who  was  supposed  to  watch  over  him  and  watch  his 
money,  too,  and  then  bring  him  back  when  the  war 
was  over.  And  when  she  gets  to  the  shore  of  Thrace, 
she  sees  a naked  body  thaL s been  washed  up  on  the 
beach.  And  she  looks  at  it  more  closely,  and  then  she 
notices  that  it's  the  body  of  her  child 

And  she  realizes  right  away  that  what  this  friend  has 
done  is  to  murder  the  child  for  his  money,  and  to  do  it 
in  a callous,  heedless  way,  without  even  taking 
thought  for  burying  the  child,  just  has  tossed  it  out 
into  the  waves.  And  all  of  a sudden,  the  roots  of  her 
moral  life  are  undone.  She  looks  around,  and  she 
says,  "Everything  is  untrustworthy.  Everything  that  I 
see  is  untrustworthy,"  because  her  moral  life  had  been 
based  on  the  ability  to  trust  things  and  people  that 
were  not  under  her  own  control.  And  if  this  deepest 
and  best  friendship  proves  untrustworthy,  then  it 
seems  to  her  that  nothing  can  be  trusted,  and  she  has 
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to  turn  to  a life  of  solitary  revenge.  ("Bill  Moyers' 
World  of  Ideas:  Martha  Nussbaum"  ,5) 

At  play's  end,  Hecuba  puts  out  the  eyes  of  the  friend,  herself 
become,  as  the  chorus  predicts,  a dog.  I appreciate  Nussbaum's 
interpretation: 

I think  it' s pretty  clear  that  this  comes  about  not  be- 
cause she's  a bad  person,  but  in  a sense  because  she's 
a good  person,  because  she  has  had  deep  friendships 
on  which  she  staked  her  moral  life.  And  so  what  this 
play  says  that's  so  disturbing,  is  that  the  condition  of 
being  good  is  such  that  it  should  always  be  possible 
for  you  to  be  morally  destroyed  by  something  that 
you  couldn't  prevent.  To  be  a good  human  being  is  to 
have  a kind  of  openness  to  the  world,  an  ability  to 
trust  uncertain  things  beyond  your  own  control  that 
can  lead  you  to  be  shattered  in  very  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, in  circumstances  for  which  you  are  not 
yourself  to  blame.  . . . It's  based  on  being  more  like  a 
plant  than  like  a jewel,  something  rather  fragile,  but 
whose  very  particular  beauty  is  inseparable  from  that  ^ 
fragility.  ("Moyers'  World"  5) 

The  lesson  is  not  that  that  you  don't  trust,  thus  avoid  the  fall! 
Literature  is  full  of  the  lessons  of  what  it  means  to  be  vulnerable, 
to  trust,  and  live  passionately,  with  zeal,  not  cynicism.  Tragedy 
happens  only  when  you  are  trying  to  live  well,  says  Nussbaum. 
The  stance  of  passion  and  vulnerability  is  to  care  deeply  and  to 
expose  oneself  in  that  trust.  That  is  what  literature  continues  to 
say  to  us  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Josephine  Hendin  notes  in  Vulnerable  People:  A View  of 
American  Fiction  Since  1945  that  contemporary  fiction  has  often 
been  "condemned  as  merely  a record  of  spiritual  and  emotional 
impoverishment"  (4).  She  doesn't  find  it  so.  "Unlike  the  morn- 
ing newspaper,"  Hendin  says,  "novels  do  not  simply  report  our 
dislocations,  they  show  how  we  withstand  them.  Even  as  they 
may  expose  the  searing  pressures  in  our  lives,  they  invent  their 
own  correctives  and  mirror  ours"  (4). 
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Maybe  it  has  never  been  so  difficult  to  live  good  lives,  and 
contemporary  fiction  documents  this.  Living  in  times  when  tech- 
nological advances  seem  to  have  made  us  automatons,  the  threat 
of  holocaust  seems  to  have  made  us  hopeless,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  firm  mores  seems  to  have  made  us  rootless,  it  may  be  as 
courageous  an  act  as  it  ever  has  been  to  be  passionate  and  vul- 
nerable human  beings. 

My  favorite  novel  is  Toni  Morrison's  Song  of  Solomon,  now 
over  ten  years  old.  Morrison  has  more  recently  received  acclaim 
for  her  novel.  Beloved,  but  Song  of  Solomon  is  as  powerful  a 
novel  as  I can  think  of.  A black  woman,  Morrison  writes  novels 
often  described  as  blues  songs,  which,  like  the  blues,  voice  the 
internal  group  problem,  as  well  as  the  individual  personal  dif- 
ficulties and  experiences. 

Toni  Morrison's  characters  are  the  creation  of  no  small  im- 
agination. Somewhere  between  a real  world  we  would  all  recog- 
nize with  its  greed,  pettiness  and  jealousy,  its  life-defying  human 
meanness,  and  the  mythic  world  where  people  can  transcend, 
literally  fly,  we  find  her  characters  caught  in  the  grip  of  life's  cir- 
cumstances: Milkman  Dead,  so  named  because  he  is  still  at  his 
mother's  breast  when  he  is  talking  and  wearing  knickers;  Hagar, 
his  cousin  whom  he  wrongs,  but  who  loves  him  so  passionately 
that  she  must  come  for  him  with  the  regularity  of  the  moon, 
wielding  a butcher  knife  to  destroy  him;  the  wise  old  earth- 
mother  Pilate,  a woman  without  a navel,  a winemaker. 
Milkman's  father's  sister,  a social  reject  who  always  has  a mouth 
full  of  rocks  and  wisdom;  and  Guitar,  Milkman's  best  friend,  who 
in  his  alliance  with  a retaliatory  vigilante  group,  ends  up  on  a 
hunt  to  kill  Milkman,  mistakenly  intending  to  save  the  race.  As 
Milkman  moves  through  the  craziness  of  his  existence,  he  begins 
to  recognize  his  vulnerability.  Through  a long  trip  back  South  to 
his  roots.  Milkman  comes  to  see  where  he  has  been  to  see  who  he 
is  and  where  he  is  going.  In  the  end,  Pilate,  his  aunt,  is  killed  by  a 
bullet  intended  for  him  by  his  former  best  friend.  Guitar.  The 
novel  ends  on  this  note  of  vulnerability: 

"You  want  my  life?"  Milkman  was  not  shouting  now. 

'You  need  it?  Here."  Without  wiping  away  the  tears, 
taking  a deep  breath,  or  even  bending  his  knees — ^he 
leaped.  As  fleet  and  bright  as  a lodestar  he  wheeled 
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toward  Guitar  and  it  did  not  matter  which  one  of 
them  would  give  up  his  ghost  in  the  killing  arms  of 
his  brother.  For  now  he  knew  what  Shalimar  knew:  If 
you  surrendered  to  the  air,  you  could  ride  it.  (341) 

The  message  is  stated  here  in  mystical  terms,  but  basically 
Milkman  discovers  that  only  in  giving  his  life,  coming  out  from 
his  self-protection,  can  he  truly  live — thus  the  final  vulnerable 
act.  That  human  embrace  of  life  in  the  face  of  life-denying  cir- 
cumstances is  the  repeated  portrait  of  the  good  woman  or  man  in 
literature. 

The  worst  crime  against  one's  own  humanity  is  cynicism.  In 
Expository  Writing  on  this  campus  we  have  often  used  the  Bor- 
zoi Reader  which  includes  Robertson  Davies'  essay,  "The  Dead- 
liest of  Sins,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  spiritual  sloth,  the  Latin  name 
for  which  was  Acedia — ^intellectual  and  spiritual  torpor,  indif- 
ference, and  lethargy.  Davies  describes  a form  of  coldness  in 
which  the  feelings  are  atrophied,  the  malaise  of  people  whose 
chronic  lack  of  enthusiasm  looks  like  sophistication.  In  the 
University,  he  says,  we  find  it  much  easier  to  think  sensibly  than 
to  feel  sensibly.  Davies  acknowledges  that  people  who  feel  too 
much  and  think  too  little  get  into  messes — ^but  "those  people  do 
not  compel  my  pity  so  much  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
whose  lives  are  cast  in  a mould  of  midget  tragedy  because  they 
think  a good  deal  in  a strangulated,  ill-nourished  fashion,  but 
hardly  feel  at  all"  (99-100).  I think  he  is  asking  that  we  train  for 
passion.  He  closes  with  a saying  of  medieval  teachers:  "Dread 
the  passing  of  Jesus,  for  He  does  not  return,"  which  he  uses  to 
speak  of  revelations:  " [T]hus  it  is  with  all  great  revelations,  be 
they  religious  or  not.  Seize  them,  embrace  them,  let  them  engulf 
you,  draw  from  them  the  uttermost  of  what  they  have  to  give,  for 
if  you  rebuff  them,  they  will  not  come  again"  (101).  Is  this  not 
passion? 

The  unpardonable  sin,  we  are  told,  in  Joseph  Campbell's  The 
Power  of  Myth,  was  the  sin  of  inadvertence,  of  not  being  alert, 
not  quite  awake.  To  find  its  opposite,  what  he  called  the  "litera- 
ture of  the  spirit  doing,"  Campbell  searched  the  stories  of  all  cul- 
tures. Mythology's  one  great  story,  according  to  Campbell:  "That 
we  have  come  forth  from  the  one  ground  of  being  as  manifesta- 
tions in  the  field  of  time.  The  field  of  time  is  a kind  of  shadow 
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play  over  a timeless  ground.  And  you  play  the  game  in  the 
shadow  field,  you  enact  your  side  of  the  polarity  with  all  your 
might.  But  you  know  that  your  enemy,  for  example,  is  simply 
the  other  side  of  what  you  would  see  as  yourself  if  you  could  see 
from  the  position  of  the  middle"  (54-55). 

Campbell  has  described  the  position  of  human  passion  and 
vulnerability.  To  be  human  you  do  not  withdraw  from  life!  You 
live  with  passion,  though  not  naively.  You  know  you  are  vul- 
nerable, but  you  also  know  that  you  can  only  be  truly  alive  when 
you  are  vulnerable.  You  live  on  the  edge,  because  to  step  back  is 
to  play  safe,  and  then  you  are  less  human,  less  alive.  You  care 
deeply  and  open  yourself  to  pain — for  it  is  the  only  way  to  know 
you  are  real. 


[1989] 
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Adornment  for  me 
connotes  a joie  de  vivre 
that  both  feminist  and 
Mennonite  lifestyles  are 
too  often  lacking.  To 
give  up  the  language  of 
clothing  is  to  make  my 
life  smaller  and  meaner 


A Case  for 
Adornment 


Raylene  Hinz-Penner 


Some  date  the  second  wave  of  the  women's  movement  from  1968 
when  the  Miss  America  Pageant  in  Atlantic  City  was  protested 
by  angry  women.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  1970's  when  bra-bum- 
ing  became  a public  symbol  and  women  disposed  of  their  bras  as 
symbolic  of  the  stiff,  exterior  control  of  male  preference  over  their 
natural  female  selves,  wearing  the  loose  breast  like  a badge  of 
freedom,  I have  watched  the  accompanying  unfolding  of  a ten- 
sion among  feminists.  Women  are  torn  between  their  own 
preferences,  styles,  and  tastes,  and  the  need  to  refuse  the  imposi- 
tions of  commercial  or  male  tastes.  I never  quit  wearing  a bra, 
even  when  everyone  else  did.  I found  a bra  more  comfortable, 
my  clothing  better  fitting  and  my  physique  more  acceptable  to 
myself  with  a bra.  I could  never  see  the  wearing  of  a bra  as  re- 
lated to  men  or  as  symbolic  homage  when  it  seemed  to  have  so 
much  more  to  do  with  me,  the  way  I felt,  the  way  I looked  to 
myself. 

It  is  not  about  the  wearing  of  undergarments  that  I am  some- 
times questioned,  however,  and  even  accused  of  treachery  to  my 
gender.  It  is  about  adornment — clothing  that  could  be  broadly 
classified  stylish,  including  makeup,  earrings,  nail  polish  or  con- 
temporary haircuts — that  I sense  the  disapproval  of  my  sisters, 
Gloria  Steinem's  model  notwithstanding.  This  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  I am  a Mennonite  and  part  of  a culture  which  prides 
itself  (perhaps  mostly  falsely!)  on  its  simplicity.  Thus,  when 
many  of  the  women  at  the  college  where  I teach  bring  together 
their  understanding  of  feminist  ideals  and  Mennonite  historical 
lifestyle  which  argues  for  being  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  they 
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find  it  necessary  to  disdain  makeup  and  other  adornment.  I am 
supportive  of  them  in  their  need  to  simplify  their  lives  and  ap- 
preciate themselves  for  who  they  are  in  their  natural  state.  I 
should  say  from  the  start  that  when  adornment  becomes  obses- 
sion, takes  a disproportionate  amount  of  one's  time,  or  becomes 
more  important  than  work  or  people  or  self-improvement  or 
spirituality,  then  I also  am  critical  of  adornment  as  I would  be  of 
any  other  all-consuming  habit.  But  I feel  that  I can  make  a case 
for  my  own  interest  in  adornment.  Here  follows  my  defense;  I 
hope  it  is  not  defensive. 

I enjoy  cjrcssmg,  with  accessories.  I can  think  of  only  a few 
ways  that  I am  creative  with  color,  texture,  unusual  combination, 
or  flamboyance.  I can  practice  these  skills  in  cooking,  home 
decorating,  and  adornment  of  the  person.  I don't  paint  or  draw 
or  sew.  I find  that  when  I am  called  upon  to  fill  out  those  "Are 
You  Creative?"  questionnaires,  I always  think  of  my  earring  col- 
lection first,  not  necessarily  my  poetry-writing. 

It  is  a psychological  boost  to  prepare  oneself  for  the  day  with 
the  use  of  make^^p  and  clothing.  For  me,  it  literally  revitalizes 
some  inner  spirit  that  turns  on  my  energy.  One  can,  with  adorn- 
ment, present  oneself  to  the  world.  In  fact,  one  cannot  not  make  a 
statement  with  clothing!  Since  we  must  dress,  our  dress  spe^aks 
for  who  we  think  ourselves  to  be.  I am  convinced,  moreover,  that 
I meet  people  better,  feel  more  poised,  friendly,  and  ready  to  take 
on  the  world  because  I have  prepared  (adorned?)  myself.  I think 
it  is  the  practice  of  an  art  form  to  buy  thriftily  and  combine  artis- 
tically for  an  interesting  style.  Why  can  I not  argue  that  I like 
myself,  so  I adorn  myself,  the  contrary  of  that  suggestion  that  if 
one  really  liked  herself  she  would  have  no  need  to  adorn?  There 
is  no  denying  the  joy  of  adornment. 

Rather  than  see  it  as  an  artificial  or  unnatural  imposition,  is  it 
not  possible  to  see  adornment  as  a basic  human  need?  The  ear- 
liest humans,  it  has  been  suggested,  donned  the  figleaf  not  to 
cover  themselves  in  shame,  the  Garden  of  Eden  story  not- 
withstanding, but  to  enhance;  for  example,  because  the  female 
reproductive  organs  were  highly  valued,  they  were  covered  with 
the  magic  of  seashells  or  a grass  girdle.  Seashells,  thought  to 
have  life-giving  magic,  became  necklaces  or  girdles  (Harris  and 
Johnston  14).  The  earliest  adornment  for  the  male  may  have 
been  the  confidence  boost  necessary  to  take  on  the  primitive 
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world:  "his  adornment  was  as  much  cin  extension  of  his  self  as 
his  club  was  an  extension  of  his  arm"  (14).  One  theory  suggests 
that  clothing  began  with  the  attraction  to  adornment:  a primitive 
human  picks  up  a beautiful  rock  or  flower,  then  needing  the 
hands  to  do  something  else,  ties  the  flower  or  stone  to  a vine  and 
hangs  it  around  the  neck  or  waist.  This  decorative  instinct  is  one 
we  share  with  the  primates  either  in  captivity  or  in  the  wild 
(Gurel  and  Beeson  5).  Typically,  we  would  see  clothing  today 
then,  as  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  comfort  or  warmth  (and  even 
so,  the  Eskimoes'  dress  is  of  great  interest  to  anthropologists),  but 
beyond  that  basic  consideration,  suggesting  something  about 
group  identification,  social  status,  individuality,  or  the  need  for 
creative  self-expression.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  latter  two 
exist  in  me  as  the  strongest  motivators. 

The  adornment  of  the  body  is,  of  course,  a political  act.  The 
change  in  dress  of  proclaimed  feminists  since  the  1970's  is  in- 
structive. Heeding  Nancy  Williamson's  influential  1971  article, 
"Case  for  Studied  Ugliness,"  in  which  she  said,  "[W]e  are  rejecting 
the  image  of  the  bejeweled,  bedecked  woman;  we  are  not  only 
refusing  to  fritter  away  our  time,  energy  and  money  noncreative- 
ly  supporting  a coterie  of  male  fashion  pimps  who  created  a false 
and  humiliating  image  of  femaleness,  we  are  actively  discredit- 
ing that  image"  (Levine  38),  women  dressed  in  revolt,  reaction, 
rebellion,  and  to  identify  themselves  with  a cause  and  a statement. 
However,  in  the  past  two  decades  feminists  have  recognized 
more  and  more  the  needs  of  the  individual  female.  Says  Judith 
Levine  in  a more  recent  feminist  manifesto  on  sartorial  expecta- 
tions: "Because  clothing  is  a universal  language — you  cannot  not 
speak  it — feminism  must  be  concerned  with  allowing  a woman 
to  enjoy  clothes,  which  involves  nothing  less  than  loving  herself. 
Clothing  can  speak  pride,  a sense  of  humor,  and  a joy  in  making  a 
splash  without  competitively  putting  down  friends  and  sisters. 
We  can  dress  in  ways  that  look  toward  a future  of  sexual  libera- 
tion, economic  equality  and  freedom  of  expression"  (Levine  46). 

I clearly  have  more  interest  in  my  own  need  for  self-expression 
and  a creative  outlet  than  I do  in  identifying  myself  as  a "simple 
person"  by  the  garb  I don.  It  would  feel  like  a lie  for  me  to  do 
otherwise.  Some  would  say  that  my  attitude  is  indicative  of  the 
Mennonite  loss  of  community.  The  truth  is  that  the  simple  dress 
of  Mennonite  ancestors  was  functional,  related  to  the  work  that 
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they  did,  to  the  fact  that  they  kept  to  themselves  in  their  com- 
munities, to  the  social  interactions  which  did  not  occur.  The  way 
I dress  today  is  related  to  the  work  I do,  to  the  energy  I wish  to 
summon,  to  the  students,  colleagues,  and  public  with  whom  I in- 
teract, even  a demonstration  of  my  zeal  for  what  I am  doing! 

I have  chosen  to  live  in  the  world.  It  is  a false  pretense  to  sug- 
gest by  my  simple  appearance  that  I am  part  of  a disciplined 
community.  Disciplines  for  us,  now,  are  self-imposed.  Clearly, 
Mennonites  have  "bought  in"  to  the  success  principle  in 
academics,  in  lifestyle,  even  in  their  church  life.  It  is  a lie  to  try  to 
look  as  if  I haven't.  Adornment  suggests  that  I embrace  life  in 
this  world. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  supposed  to  have  defined  fashion:  "The  un- 
thinkable worn  by  the  unspeakable."  I do  not  deny  that  I am  at 
least  marginally  motivated  by  rebellion  in  my  joy  of  adornment. 
It  was  not  lost  on  me  that  my  mother's  membership  in  her  more 
conservative  branch  of  Mennonites  was  retracted  when  she  mar- 
ried my  father,  who  was  part  of  a more  liberal  branch.  I am  fur- 
ther keenly  aware  that  one  of  the  major  issues  in  my  mother's 
home  church  was  a woman's  wearing  of  earrings.  I hope  that  my 
"rebellion"  is  a statement  that  who  I am  in  my  faith  is  above  those 
kinds  of  petty  issues.  It  is  a joy  in  the  liberation  of  the  simple 
people  to  focus  on  issues  that  matter  more  in  the  total  scheme  of 
things. 

Adornment  for  me  connotes  a joie  de  vivre  that  both  feminist 
and  Mennonite  lifestyles  are  too  often  lacking.  To  give  up  the 
language  of  clothing  is  to  make  my  life  smaller  and  meaner. 

[1990] 
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JAMES  C.JUHNKE  grew  up  in  the  heartland  of 

Kansas  in  the  midst  of  a Swiss- Volhynian  Mennonite 
community  in  McPherson  County.  Although  he  is 
happy  in  the  library  and  classroom,  he  has  found  even 
greater  joy  in  putting  on  work  clothes  and  driving  fif- 
teen miles  to  help  his  father  with  the  wheat  harvest. 
Jim  enjoys  ethnic  food,  country  music  and  the  Kansas 
wind. 

Jim  took  time  out  from  his  studies  at  Bethel  to  work 
under  the  MCC-PAX  program  in  Germany  from  1958 
to  1960.  Graduating  from  Bethel  in  1962  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  history,  Jim  went  to  Vanderbilt 
University  to  study  for  a year  under  the  Mennonite 
theologian  Gordon  Kaufman.  He  pursued  his  interest 
in  history  at  Indiana  University,  receiving  a master's 
degree  in  1965  and  a Ph.D.  in  1968. 

Jim  returned  to  Bethel  in  1967  to  teach  history. 
Academically,  Bethel  has  been  a fertile  environment 
for  Jim.  The  vast  resources  of  the  Mennonite  Library 
and  Archives  are  close  at  hand  for  his  research;  the 
drama  department  has  produced  his  plays  which 
chronicle  and  explore  Mennonite  and  Anabaptist  his- 
tory and  faith;  Bethel  College  has  sponsored  his 
presentation  of  the  1986  Menno  Simons  lectures,  pub- 
lished some  of  his  books,  and  honored  him  with  the 
David  Richert  award  for  distinguished  scholarship. 
Among  Jim's  books  on  Mennonite  history  are  A 
Eegple  of  Two  Kingdoms  (1975),  A People  of  Mission 


(1979),  Dialogue  with  a Heritage  (1987),  and  most 
recently.  Vision.  Doctrine.  War  (1989). 

Jim  is  committed  to  the  Christian-Anabaptist  vision 
of  peace  and  justice  in  community.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  this  vision  not  only  in  his  work  at  Bethel, 
but  also  in  his  service  as  MCC  country  director  in 
Botswana  (1971-73),  as  exchange  professor  in  the 
China  Education  Exchange  at  Sichuan  Normal 
University  (1988-89),  and  as  a member  of  the  General 
Conference  Mission  Board  (1974-88).  Jim  also  serves 
on  various  local  church  committees  and  was  a fotmd- 
ing  member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Fellowship. 
Jim's  commitment  to  peace  and  justice  spurred  his 
decision  to  run  for  Congress  during  the  Vietnam  War 
on  an  anti-war  platform. 

Dedicated  in  his  teaching  to  unmasking  the  histori- 
cal myths  of  American  Civil  Religion,  Jim  wrote  the 
article  "Freedom  and  the  American  Revolution"  to  ex- 
pose the  myth  that  democratic  freedoms  are  due 
primarily  to  military  combat.  "The  Victories  of  Non- 
resistance"  grew  out  of  the  Bethel  College  Oral  History 
program  which  documents  the  experiences  of  Men- 
nonites  during  World  War  I.  Jim  wrote  the  short  ar- 
ticle "Violet's  Gifts"  during  his  term  in  Botswana  in  an 
attempt  to  reflect  upon  the  paradoxes  of  reciprocity  in 
gift  exchanges  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 


God's  will  is  not  war. 
When  people  go  to  war, 
it  is  a sign  of  failure 
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In  this  bicentennial  year,  when  America  celebrates  the  military 
victories  of  the  revolution,  it  is  important  for  Mennonites  to 
reflect  again  on  our  belief  that  God's  will  is  peace.  God's  will  is 
not  war.  When  people  go  to  war,  it  is  a sign  of  failure. 

One  bicentennial  tour  invites  us  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  the  site  of  ’’the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Washington's  army 
under  the  hand  of  God."  (The  same  tour  includes  a stop  at  the 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church.)  A Moody  Press  bicentennial 
book  asks  in  bold  type,  'Was  it  not  of  God  that  both  the  navy  and 
army  should  enter  the  Chesapeake  at  the  same  time?" 

In  the  face  of  this  pious  glorification  of  war,  we  should  listen 
again  to  the  word  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  "Put  up  your  sword.  All 
who  take  the  sword  die  by  the  sword"  (Mt.  26:52).  The  business 
of  people  killing  people — from  Bunker  Hill  to  My  Lai — is  of  the 
devil  and  not  of  God. 

Freedom  before  revolution 

John  Adams  in  1818  looked  back  on  his  past  and  discredited  the 
war  as  the  bringer  of  freedom.  'The  revolution  was  effected 
before  the  war  commenced,"  Adams  wrote.  "[A]  radical  change 
in  the  principles,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  affections  of  the 
people  was  the  real  American  Revolution." 

The  English  colonists  in  America  inherited  from  their  mother 
country  a strong  tradition  of  civil  liberties.  Before  the  war  started 
they  were  already  the  most  free,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the 
most  secure  of  any  colonists  in  the  world.  They  had  reaped  great 
economic  benefits  from  their  special  place  in  the  British  mercan- 
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tile  system.  They  fashioned  their  colonial  societies  on  a frontier 
where  the  old  European  patterns  of  feudalism  and  state  church 
domination  began  to  break  down. 

When  England  began  a program  of  taxation  and  regulation  of 
the  colonies  in  1763,  it  was  no  simple  case  of  blind  and  unwar- 
ranted oppression.  The  colonists  had  benefited  from  their  place 
in  the  mercantile  system.  They  now  must  share  some  of  the  costs 
of  the  system.  England  had  fought  a costly  war  against  France,  a 
war  which  eliminated  France  from  North  America  and  secured 
the  frontier  against  the  threat  of  a French  and  Indian  alliance. 
Taxes  in  England  were  high,  much  higher  than  ever  proposed  for 
the  colonies. 

Successful  American  resistance  to  the  modest  tax  proposals 
proved  how  free  and  independent  they  had  become.  The 
colonists  mounted  effective  non-violent  resistance  movements 
which  nullified  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Townshend  Acts,  and  the  Tea 
Act.  With  their  boycotts,  noncooperation  programs,  and  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  the  colonists  undermined  British  political 
power  and  authority. 

The  English  colonists  in  America,  then,  had  achieved  a great 
degree  of  independence  and  freedom  before  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world  was  fired.  Their  freedom  was  rooted  in*an 
English  heritage  of  civil  liberties,  in  patterns  of  benign  colonial 
administration,  and  in  the  transforming  conditions  of  social  and 
economical  life  on  the  frontier. 

Alternatives  to  revolution 

Political  separation  from  England  was  not  the  only  alternative  for 
the  American  colonies  in  the  1770's.  If  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  had  shown  the  imagination  and  courage  to  work 
toward  negotiated  solutions,  the  resort  to  arms  in  1775  may  not 
have  been  necessary. 

It  would  not  have  been  impossible,  for  example,  to  experiment 
with  a plan  of  colonial  representation  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Such  a plan  could  have  been  tried  if  the  colonists  were  sincere  in 
their  cry  for  "no  taxation  without  representation."  The  logistical 
problems  of  time  and  distance  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  would 
have  been  formidable.  And  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  a 
lasting  solution,  even  if  tried  early.  But  taxation  with  repre- 
sentation surely  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  war. 
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Another  option  would  have  been  to  establish  an  American 
legislature  with  authority  to  regulate  affairs  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Benjamin  Franklin's  Albany  Plan  of  1754  provided  one 
model  for  American  union  under  the  crown.  Joseph  Galloway's 
similar  proposal  in  1774  at  the  First  Continental  Congress  would 
have  given  an  intercolonial  legislative  council  the  power  to  veto 
all  legislation  of  the  British  Parliament  affecting  the  colonies. 
Galloway's  plan  came  within  one  vote  of  being  accepted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  political  autonomy  without  war- 
fare has  been  established  by  the  Canadian  experience. 
Americans  should  consider  that  dominion  status  would  have 
been  much  more  enlightened  and  peaceful  solution  than  the 
bloody  warfare  which  led  to  a total  political  break  between  the 
colonies  and  England. 

Inevitable  revolution? 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  American  opinion,  however,  insists 
that  the  Canadian  example  is  irrelevant.  Canada  got  common- 
wealth status  peacefully,  Americans  believe,  because  England 
had  been  taught  her  lesson  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Americans  would  not  have  gotten  independence  without  a bat- 
tle, it  is  believed.  The  only  thing  King  George  could  understand 
was  power. 

The  notion  that  English  authorities  were  unreasonable  oppres- 
sors is  grounded  in  a dehumanized  conception  of  the  enemy 
which  seems  to  be  the  product  of  all  wars.  We  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  was  much  support  in  England  for  colonial  freedom. 
Edmund  Burke,  a prominent  member  of  Parliament  who  op- 
posed the  Stamp  Act,  praised  the  colonists  for  their  devotion  to 
"liberty  according  to  English  ideas,  and  on  English  principle." 
The  resort  to  arms  in  1775  undermined  such  support  for  the 
colonies  in  England. 

If  we  seriously  inquire  whether  it  would  have  been  better  to 
settle  the  dispute  without  warfare,  and  if  we  recognize  that  there 
was  considerable  support  on  both  sides  for  a negotiated  political 
settlement  short  of  full  American  independence,  we  can  begin  to 
imagine  a more  satisfactory  series  of  events  from  1774-83  than 
the  bloody  warfare  which  in  fact  occurred.  The  problem  is  that 
we  have  been  conditioned  to  believe  a distorted  view  of  the 
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revolution  which  assumes  that  military  victory,  guided  by  the 
hand  of  God,  was  responsible  for  winning  American  freedom. 

Minorities  and  revolution 

The  American  colonists  did  win  political  independence,  and  that 
struggle  has  become  a symbol  to  freedom  movements  around  the 
world.  But  it  is  also  true  that  Americans  used  their  freedom  in 
turn  to  brutalize  and  destroy  minority  groups  in  their  midst.  In 
their  revolution,  Americans  gained  the  freedom  to  oppress 
others. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  native  Americans,  the  British 
presence  in  North  America  was  a force  for  moderation  and 
regulation  of  the  inexorable  white  westward  advance.  In  the 
Proclamation  of  1763,  to  establish  peace  on  the  frontier,  the 
British  created  in  effect  a vast  Indian  reservation  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  colonists  were 
appalled  at  this  limitation  of  their  freedom  to  move  westward. 
For  speculators  in  western  lands  like  George  Washington, 
freedom  from  England  included  the  freedom  to  advance 
westward  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians. 

Many  blacks  in  the  colonies  saw  the  revolution  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  their  freedom  from  slavery  by  going  over  to  the 
side  of  the  British.  Early  in  the  war  the  American  colonies 
decided  to  exclude  blacks  from  nrdlitary  service.  In  November 
1775,  Lord  Dunmoie,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  tried  to  turn 
this  situation  to  British  advantage  by  issuing  an  emancipation 
proclamation.  He  announced  that  all  Negroes  who  would  come 
over  to  the  British  side  would  be  given  freedom.  In  the  short 
time  before  Lord  Dunmore  had  to  leave  the  Chesapeake  area, 
some  700  black  slaves  had  reached  him  and  had  enlisted  in  their 
freedom  effort. 

Later  in  the  war,  June  1779,  the  British  commander  in  chief, 
Henry  Clinton,  issued  a new  and  more  sweeping  slave-freeing 
proclamation.  Some  American  patriots  lost  heavily  as  a result  of 
the  British  emancipation  proclamation.  Governor  Benjamin  Har- 
rison of  Virginia  lost  thirty  of  his  best  slaves.  Arthur  Middleton 
of  Charleston,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  lost 
fifty  slaves. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  British  motives  were  pure  nor  that 
slavery  would  have  been  eliminated  if  the  British  had  won  the 
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war.  There  exists  the  possibility,  however,  that  British  authority 
in  America  tended  to  be  on  the  side  of  limiting  slavery.  The 
movement  against  slavery  was  earliest  and  strongest  in  England, 
which  abolished  slavery  in  the  British  Empire  in  1833.  By  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  Americans  achieved  new 
freedom  to  oppress  blacks. 

Militarism  and  revolution 

The  bicentennial  celebrations  of  1976  will  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  American  belief  that  freedom  is  a military 
achievement.  We  won  freedom  from  England  in  the  revolution. 
We  extended  the  area  of  freedom  with  our  war  against  Mexico. 
We  freed  the  slaves  with  guns  in  the  Civil  War.  We  preserved 
democracy  and  freedom  in  World  Wars  I and  II.  This  is  the 
American  myth. 

The  bicentennial  year  is  a good  time  to  consider  that  the  idea 
of  freedom  through  guns  may  be  a hoax  and  a dead-end  road. 
Our  faith  in  military  solutions  has  brought  us  the  burdens  of 
multi-billion  dollar  military  budgets  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  an- 
nihilation. It  is  time  to  reexamine  that  faith.  And  one  starting 
point  is  the  proposition  that  there  may  well  have  been  more 
freedom  in  America  if  the  colonists  had  not  won  their  inde- 
pendence by  force  of  arms  two  hundred  years  ago. 


Only  when  our  great 
distance  from  the  needy 
is  broken  down  do  we 
begin  to  feel  deeply  the 
dilemmas  and  contra- 
dictions involved  in'our 
efforts  at  benevolence 


Violet's  gifts 


James  C.  Juhnke 


Violet  Ramosu  has  taught  me  much  about  giving.  Violet  is  the 
three-year-old  daughter  of  our  African  maid  in  Gaborone, 
Botswana.  She  has  no  father.  She  lives  with  her  mother  in  the 
small  servant  quarters  in  the  back  of  our  lot.  She  is  prone  to 
colds  and  to  skin  sores.  Her  twenty-six-year-old  aunt  died  last 
month  of  tuberculosis. 

We  have  given  many  things  to  Violet.  Our  children,  Joanne, 
age  four,  and  Carl,  who  is  one  and  one-half,  share  their  toys  and 
their  inflatable  swimming  pool  with  her.  Joanne  gives  her  out- 
grown clothes  to  Violet.  There  were  Christmas  gifts  and  a 
birthday  cake  for  Violet  this  year. 

Violet  also  gives  to  us.  She  gives  smiles  of  gratitude.  She 
gives  respect  and  obedience  to  our  commands.  She  provides 
touching  joy  in  the  unfeigned  enthusiasm  of  her  greeting  when  I 
come  home  from  work  in  the  afternoon. 

The  mutuality  of  our  giving  is  captured  in  one  of  Violet's  spe- 
cial rituals.  When  she  wants  to  come  play  in  our  house,  she  does 
not  ask  permission.  She  brings  a gift.  The  gift  can  be  anything — 
a toy  that  was  left  outside  or  a scrap  of  paper  from  the  kitchen 
floor.  If  we  accept  her  gift,  she  knows  she  is  welcome  in  our 
house.  If  we  refuse  her  gift,  she  knows  she  cannot  come.  It 
would  violate  the  integrity  of  our  gift-giving  ritual  to  refuse  her 
offering  and  still  pretend  she  is  free  to  come  play  in  our  house. 
Her  gift  establishes  her  presence  and  her  acceptability. 

Violet's  giving  has  led  me  to  reflect  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a one-way  gift.  Giving  is  inherently  mutual.  The  gift  sets  in 
motion  a pattern  of  expectations  and  obligations  which  cannot  be 
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escaped.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  without  expecting  something 
in  return,  and  it  is  a form  of  tyranny  to  give  and  to  pretend  disin- 
terest in  the  recipient' s response. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  given  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods  and  services  to  needy  people  around  the 
world.  This  giving  has  always  been  a hazardous  operation— haz- 
ardous because  gifts  can  destroy  people  if  they  deny  the  inherent 
mutuality  of  gift-giving.  The  recipients  of  all  our  benevolence 
will  be  humiliated  if  they  cannot  find  appropriate  means  for 
returning  the  gift.  They  will  come  to  hate  their  dependence  upon 
us,  and  their  incapacity  to  share  something  of  themselves. 

Our  gifts  need  not  be  returned  in  kind,  in  the  way  that  families 
exchange  invitations  to  dinner.  The  gift  can  be  returned  through 
hospitality  shown  in  a mud  hut  home,  through  the  giving  of  an 
object  made  by  hand  of  natural  materials,  or  through  the  sym- 
bolic sharing  of  meager  material  resources.  Poor  people  can  be 
most  imaginative  in  finding  means  of  gift-giving  which  establish 
their  integrity. 

The  fact  that  gift-giving  is  always  in  the  nature  of  a contract— 
the  recipient  is  obligated  to  reciprocate  in  some  form — does  not 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  spontaneity  in  mutual  sharing.  The 
best  gifts  are  often  those  given  spontaneously  and  impulsively. 
Gifts  are  expressions  of  joyous  self-affirmation.  Gracious  receiv- 
ing makes  possible  the  fulfillment  of  other  persons. 

There  are  many  problems  in  the  exchange  of  gifts  between  un- 
equals. Our  mutual  sharing  of  gifts  with  our  African  maid,  Alice 
Ramosu,  and  her  daughter  Violet  is  continually  frustrated  by 
their  poverty  and  our  wealth.  They  wear  shabby  clothes,  eat 
starchy  foods — almost  no  fruits  and  vegetables — and  have  no 
electricity.  Alice  sends  her  monthly  check  to  her  even  poorer 
family  back  in  the  rural  village. 

Meanwhile  we  have  here  in  Gaborone  nearly  all  the  comforts 
of  our  home  back  in  Kansas— vitamin-enriched  foods,  money  for 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  vehicles  for  transportation.  We 
were  used  to  making  our  gifts  to  the  poor  in  one  carefully  con- 
sidered sum  at  regular  intervals — and  then  feeling  generous 
about  it.  It  is  something  new  to  be  in  continual  contact  with  poor 
people  we  know  personally  and  care  about.  We  are  not  used  to 
having  the  poor  observe  our  private  indulgences — a shortwave 
radio,  a tasty  but  expensive  dessert,  fancier  clothes  than  we  really 
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need.  They  know  anything  we  give  is  a pittance  in  comparison 
to  what  we  have.  It  would  be  absurd  to  tell  them  we  made  a 
financial  sacrifice  to  work  on  an  MCC  allowance. 

The  rich  and  poor  are  sharply  separated  in  the  world  today. 
Our  temporary  relationship  with  Alice  and  Violet  Ramosu  is  an 
exception  to  the  pattern  of  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  most  people 
we  know.  Our  wealthy  country  keeps  out  the  world's  poor 
through  immigration  control.  Our  community's  residence  pat- 
terns ensure  that  lower  income  people  live  in  another  part  of 
town. 

Only  when  our  great  distance  from  the  needy  is  broken  down 
do  we  begin  to  feel  deeply  the  dilemmas  and  contradictions  in- 
volved in  our  efforts  at  benevolence.  We  are  ashamed  to  know 
that  Americans  spend  more  on  cat  food  in  one  year  than 
Botswana's  gross  national  product.  But  we  ought  not  attempt  to 
overcome  our  shame  in  simple  one-way  generosity.  We  must 
find  ways  of  giving  that  protect  the  integrity  of  the  recipients  and 
that  foster  their  capacity  to  give  to  us  in  return. 

[1972] 


The  Mennonite  refusal 
of  military  service  was 
grounded  in  a faith 
commitment,  but 
Mennonites  bolstered 
their  position  with  the 
best  practical  arguments 
they  could  command 


The  Victories  of 
Nonresistance: 
Mennonite  Oral 
Tradition  and 
World  War  I 


James  C.  Juhnke 


The  burgeoning  field  of  oral  history  is  opening  new  avenues  for 
historical  investigation  and  documentation.  The  taped  and 
transcribed  records  of  conversations  with  significant  information 
can  be  a useful  supplement  to  traditional  documents  as  well  as  a 
fruitful  source  in  themselves  of  new  insights  and  interpretations. 
Christian  historians  in  particular  may  turn  with  profit  to  the  col- 
lection of  taped  interviews  with  people  of  faith  as  they  tell  of 
their  responses  to  moments  of  crisis  and  opportunity  in  the  life  of 
the  church. 

The  Schowalter  Oral  History  Collection  at  Bethel  College  in 
Kansas  is  one  example  of  how  taped  interviews  can  help 
chronicle  the  movement  of  faith  in  history.  Begun  in  1968  with  a 
grant  from  the  Schowalter  Foundation,  interviewers  from  the 
Bethel  College  history  department  recorded  conversations  with 
over  270  Mennonites  whose  faith  had  been  tested  in  the  crisis  of 
1917  and  1918  brought  by  World  War  I.  About  a third  of  the  in- 
terviews have  been  transcribed  to  date  and  a preliminary  guide 
of  190  pages  has  been  published.^  Although  fifty  years  had 
passed  since  the  events  recalled  had  taken  place,  the  interviews 
represent  a gold  mine  of  incident  and  recollection  of  crisis  in  one 
branch  of  the  Christian  community.  The  interviews  have  un- 
covered hitherto  hidden  information  and  have  suggested  new  in- 
terpretations of  the  difficult  experiences  faced  by  the  nonresistant 
Mennonites  in  a war-making  world. 

The  Mennonite  experience  in  World  War  I was  one  of  con- 
fusion and  humiliation.  When  America  went  on  its  great  military 
crusade  against  Germany,  Mennonite  pacifists  of  German  back- 
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ground  found  themselves  under  suspicion.  When  they  refused 
to  wear  the  uniform  in  military  camp  or  when  they  balked  at 
buying  war  bonds,  Mennonites  were  accused  of  pro-Germanism. 
Drafted  Mennonites  were  often  ridiculed,  persecuted,  and  court- 
martialed.  Mennonite  farmers  who  rejected  the  demands  of 
Liberty  League  patriots  were  threatened  with  tar  and  feathers. 

Some  Mennonites  fled  to  Canada.  For  all  Mennonites  it  was  a 

2 

time  of  embarrassment  and  shame. 

Mennonites  interviewed  in  the  Schowalter  Oral  History 
project  were  expected  to  tell  of  their  dilemmas  and  difficulties  in 
the  wartime  experience.  Stories  of  persecution  and 
misunderstanding  do  indeed  abound  in  the  collection.  But  the 
interviews  also  reveal  a surprising  note  of  triumph  in  response  to 
the  tests  posed  by  the  war.  The  Mennonite  oral  tradition,  as  it 
emerged  in  the  interview  process,  contains  a distinctive  class  of 
"triumph  tales"  which  tell  how  these  nonresistant  people  main- 
tained their  Christian  self-respect  and  identity  in  their  time  of 
public  humiliation. 

A classic  example  of  a Mennonite  World  War  I triumph  tale 
was  told  by  a draftee  from  Harper,  Kansas,  about  a Mennonite 
conscientious  objector  in  the  custody  of  a military  officer: 

I never  seen  this  but  I think  it  was  true.  They  told  that 
an  officer  was  moving  a C.O.  in  the  train  and  he  had 
scripture  verses  wrote  all  over  his  suitcase.  The  officer 
said,  "Turn  that  suitcase  around.  I'm  tired  of  looking 
at  it."  The  boy  said,  "Okay,"  and  turned  it  around  and 
on  the  other  side  he  had  the  scripture  verse,  "Unless 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  likewise  perish."  I thought  that  was 
pretty  good  too.  I don't  know.^ 

The  usefulness  of  such  an  oral  tale  as  a historical  document 
does  not  depend  upon  its  precise  correspondence  to  the  event  as 
it  actually  occurred.  Mennonites  celebrated  a deeper  truth  as 
they  circulated  this  tale  among  themselves  away  from  the  ears  of 
army  officers  and  local  patriots.  The  tale  confirmed  that  the  very 
authorities  who  were  lording  it  over  the  conscientious  objectors 
were  themselves  in  need  of  repentance  and  in  danger  of  damna- 
tion. The  tale  helped  Mennonites  to  define  the  moral  status  of 
persecutor  and  persecuted. 
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Mennonite  draftees  were  also  fond  of  telling  how  they  scored 
points  in  arguments  with  military  officers  who  continually 
pressed  them  to  take  up  weapons.  One  draftee  from  near  Buhler, 
Kansas,  related  a commonly-remembered  exchange. 

He  (the  captain)  asked,  "Well  suppose  everyone 
would  take  this  position.  What  would  happen?" 

"Well,"  I told  him,  "there  would  be  no  war." 

He  didn't  like  that  so  very  much.^ 

In  some  cases  the  Mennonite  triumph  in  argument  came  as  a 
result  of  superior  Bible  knowledge.  One  remembered  how  his 
accusers  in  a court-martial  trial  asked  him  if  he  knew  that 
Romans  13  told  him  to  obey  the  authorities.  His  answer  was  that 
they  should  read  on  to  verse  nine  where  it  says,  "Thou  shaft  not 
kill."  He  may  have  lost  the  court-martial  case,  but  he  did  claim  a 
victory  in  God's  accounting  of  the  matter.^ 

The  Mennonite  refusal  of  military  service  was  grounded  in  a 
faith  commitment,  but  Mennonites  bolstered  their  position  with 
the  best  practical  arguments  they  could  command.  A Mennonite 
draftee  from  Goessel,  Kansas,  told  of  his  encounter  with  an  army 
lieutenant  prior  to  being  sent  to  the  detention  camp  along  with 
other  conscientious  objectors: 

. . . then  he  asked  me,  "Well,  do  you  have  any 
preference  who  should  win  this  war,  Germany,  or  the 
United  States?"  And  I thought  a minute,  and  I said, 

"No,  I don't."  And  then  he  asked  me,  "Are  you  pro- 
German?  Or  why  don't  you  want  the  United  States  to 
win?"  "Well,"  I said,  "as  far  as  winning  is  concerned, 
the  way  it  looks  to  me,  we'll  all  lose.  The  winner  will 
lose  too."  And  then  he  was  a little  angry.^ 

The  arguments  of  Mennonite  draftees,  of  course,  could  never 
convince  their  military  superiors  in  camp.  But  Mennonites  could 
preserve  their  dignity  in  their  own  minds  and  thus  "win"  the  ar- 
gument as  they  preserved  it  in  their  oral  tradition. 

Not  all  of  the  triumph  tales  exhibited  a generous  and  loving 
spirit.  A Mennonite  farmer  near  McPherson,  Kansas,  told  of  an 
army  officer  who  wounded  his  fist  while  beating  a conscientious 
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objector  and  knocking  out  a tooth.  The  wound  became  infected 
and  the  officer's  hand  finally  had  to  be  amputated.”  Whether  or 
not  the  amputation  really  took  place,  the  Mennonites  had  their 
vengeance  in  the  oral  tradition.  God  would  protect  his  own. 

A more  typical  class  of  triumph  tale  relates  how  Mennonite 
draftees  won  the  respect  of  their  persecutors  in  camp  through 
good  behavior  and  hard  work.  This  avenue  of  self-assertion  was 
not  available  to  the  Mennonite  absolute  objectors  who  refused  to 
do  any  work  at  all  in  camp  except  keep  their  quarters  clean.  But 
some  of  the  CO's  agreed  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  to  police  camp 
grounds,  or  to  accept  noncombatant  service  in  the  Quartermaster 
or  Medical  Corps.  "After  you  had  been  working  in  a place  it 
didn't  take  very  long  before  they  would  treat  you  with  respect 
and  deference,"  said  a Hillsboro,  Kansas,  Mennonite  draftee  who 
accepted  kitchen  patrol  duty.  He  told  how  his  originally  suspi- 
cious superior  in  the  kitchen  later  defended  the  CO's  to  a critic: 
"You  give  me  five  of  them  (CO's)  and  you  take  twenty  of  yours 
(regular  soldiers)  and  I'll  have  my  kitchen  cleaner  quicker  and 
with  less  trouble  than  you  will  with  your  twenty." 

At  times  the  work  situation  left  little  self-respect  to  be  sal- 
vaged and  the  conscientious  objectors  maintained  the  shreds  of 
dignity  by  laughing  instead  of  crying.  A draftee  from  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  reported: 

They  tried  to  embarrass  us  by  giving  us  gunny-sacks 
to  go  out  on  the  company  street  and  on  the  highway 
where  the  calvary  horses  had  been  to  pick  up  horse 
manure  with  our  hands.  Well,  the  farmer  boys  just 
laughed  at  this;  they  said,  "Well  after  all,  a fellow 
could  wash  his  hands." 

Mennonites  might  joke  about  the  indignities  of  picking  up 
horse  manure,  but  they  had  to  reach  for  deeper  spiritual  resour- 
ces when  they  suffered  physical  brutality.  Prayer  was  a vital 
weapon,  as  recalled  by  a Mennonite  draftee  who  was  one  of  four 
conscientious  objectors  beaten  bloody  for  refusing  to  "haul  slop." 

So  they  beated  us  and  I tell  you  pretty  hard  ...  I know 
the  blood  was  running  down  my  cheek  here  and  it 
tickled  me  and  I wiped  it  off,  and  I got  bawled  out. 
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They  said  attention.  I should  not  wipe  off  my 
blood  ...  I know  the  second  time  they  knocked  out  a 
tooth.  The  rest  all  got  beat  up  and  then  they  asked  us 
for  a third  time.  Then  one  of  the  boys  he  asked  them 
whether  he  could  deliver  a prayer.  And  the  officers 
allowed  it.  He  had  a nice  prayer  there  in  the  weed 
patch.  And  they  did  not  beat  us  the  third  time.  They 
just  lead  us  back  to  our  company 

A timely  and  fervent  prayer  could  help  soften  the  hearts  of 
brutal  military  officers.  Mennonite  draftees  also  knew  they  were 
supported  by  the  prayers  of  their  friends,  families,  and  church 
congregations  back  home  who  saw  their  drafted  men  as  mis- 
sionaries for  peace.  "You  are  fighting  for  our  principles  namely 
non-combatance  and  in  that  way  helping  to  spread  our  convic- 
tion . . . ,"  wrote  a Bethel  College  student  to  his  friend  (quoted 
above)  after  hearing  of  the  beatings.  "Tm  sure  if  we're  going  to 
stick  up  for  our  faith  we  will  accomplish  something  great  some- 
day."” 

Some  Mennonite  draftees  associate  moments  of  triumph  with 
their  departure  from  camp  after  the  war  was  over.  One  conscien- 
tious objector  claimed  that  his  corporal  left  him  the  day  of  his 
discharge  with  the  concession,  "If  there  is  ever  going  to  be 
another  war  Tm  going  to  be  a CO."^^  Other  draftees  from  Camp 
Funston  got  to  the  heart  of  "one  of  the  top  sergeants  who  had 
been  the  roughest  and  the  meanest"  by  presenting  him  a special 
gift  signifying  their  conviction  and  his  need — a Bible.  "I  thought 
he  had  such  a hard  heart  the  way  he  had  acted  during  the 
months  before  that  he  couldn't  shed  a tear,"  reported  one  of  the 
victorious  nonresistants,  "but  this  man  broke  down  and  wept."^^ 

While  the  issue  of  military  service  was  drawn  most  clearly  in 
the  army  camps,  Mennonites  in  the  home  communities  suffered 
under  the  scorn  of  their  American  neighbors  for  their  use  of  the 
German  language,  their  reluctance  to  buy  war  bonds,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Mennonite  names  on  war  casualty  lists.  The  Espionage 
Act  of  June  15, 1917,  made  it  a crime  to  "willfully  cause  . . . refusal 
of  duty,"  so  Mennonite  leaders  had  to  be  cautious  in  counseling 
their  young  men  to  be  true  to  their  nonresistant  faith.  Some 
Mennonite  World  War  I draftees  remember  with  bitterness  the 
failure  of  their  leaders  to  provide  clear  and  adequate  guidance  on 
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what  to  do  in  camp.  But  they  also  tell  stories  of  leaders  who 
were  forthright  and  courageous  in  the  face  of  the  law.  Perhaps 
the  boldest  Mennonite  draft  counselor  was  J.  G.  Ewert,  a 
Hillsboro  teacher,  newspaperman,  and  socialist,  who  had  been 
confined  to  bed  with  a paralytic  disease.  Ewert  openly  counseled 
young  men  to  refuse  to  take  up  the  gun  in  camp.  One  of  EwerP s 
counselees  reported  Ewert's  triumphant  attitude: 

And  he  said — and  he  told  me  jokingly— he  said,  "Now 
Pm  saying  something  that  some  people  think  I 
shouldn't  do  because  I may  get  entangled  in  the  law. 

But  what  difference  will  it  make?  I am  a bedfast  per- 
son, and  if  they  put  some  bars  around  my  bed  what 
difference  will  that  make  to  me?"^^ 

Ewert's  behavior  did,  in  fact,  elicit  an  investigation  by  federal  of- 
ficers during  the  war,  but  no  legal  action  was  taken  against  him. 

One  Kansas  Mennonite  taken  to  district  court  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  was  John  Schrag,  a farmer  of  rural 
Burrton.  The  citi^ns  of  Burrton  brought  Schrag  to  town  on  Ar- 
mistice Day,  November  11, 1918,  and  gave  him  one  last  chance  to 
buy  war  bonds.  When  he  refused,  they  smeared  him  with  yellow 
paint,  rubbing  it  into  his  scalp  and  beard  until  he  resembled  "a 
big  cheese  or  yellow  squash  or  pumpkin  after  the  autumnal 
ripening."^^  They  took  Schrag  to  district  court  in  Wichita,  but  the 
federal  commissioner  ruled  that  he  had  not  violated  the  law. 
Mennonites  were  not  eager  to  be  seen  on  Burrton  streets  in  the 
months  following  the  Schrag  incident.  They  took  their  trading 
and  banking  business  elsewhere.  The  town  of  Burrton,  it  was 
said,  went  into  a severe  postwar  depression.^^  The  Mennonite 
boycott  was  not  officially  organized,  but  it  was  effective. 

The  Mennonite  World  War  I triumph  tale  sometimes  saw  vic- 
tory in  retaliation,  but  it  also  sometimes  found  redemption  in  un- 
avenged suffering.  There  is  a clear  note  of  retaliatory  triumph  in 
the  tale  of  one  Mennonite  draftee  who  tells  about  an  anti-Men- 
nonite  Newton  businessman  who  "practically  went  broke  so  he 
wrote  in  the  papers,  in  the  Newton  papers,  and  begged  them 
(Mennonites)  to  come  back  once  more  and  he  would  make  good 
for  everything  he  said,  but  they  wouldn't  go."^^  But  the  spirit  of 
revenge  is  missing  in  the  story  of  a Mennonite  family  victimized 
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by  a tar  and  feather  ritual  at  the  hands  of  a mob  of  neighbors  and 
patriots  from  nearby  McPherson.  There  was  a perceptible  lessen- 
ing of  tension  in  the  days  following  the  mob  action,  as  if  the  com- 
munity had  gotten  the  bad  will  out  of  its  system  and  was  now 
somewhat  ashamed  of  its  behavior.  "We  were  sorry  that  it  hap- 
pened to  us,"  reports  a Mennonite  who  had  watched  from  an 
upstairs  window  while  his  brother  was  tarred  and  feathered,  "but 
we  were  happy  that  it  had  some  positive  results  too."^^  The  will- 
ingness to  suffer  without  retaliation  could  wash  away  hostilities. 
Here  was  triumph  in  a truly  nonresistant  style. 

Fundamental  to  the  Mennonite  crisis  of  Christian  identity 
brought  by  the  war  was  the  fact  that  their  witness  was  so  nega- 
tive in  character.  It  was  not  satisfactory  simply  to  say  "no"  to  the 
war  or  endure  persecution  patiently.  Some  Mennonites  met  the 
need  for  a more  positive  witness  by  volunteering  for  post-war 
relief  and  reconstruction  work  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  One 
interviewee  reported,  "I  was  only  home  a few  days  until  I went 
abroad  with  Near  East  relief  and  my  father  felt  that  I should  be 
willing,  having  refused  to  do  army  service,  that  I should  do  equal 
time  in  reconstruction  to  build  what  had  been  tom  down  ....  I 
found  that  that  did  a great  deal  to  quiet  criticism  and  help  me  in 
standing  in  the  community."^^  The  worldwide  work  of  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  which  was  created  after  World  War  I 
has  functioned  as  a positive  benevolent  enterprise  which,  for 
Mennonites,  is  a moral  equivalent  of  military  service. 

The  "triumph  tale"  as  an  element  in  the  Mennonite  oral  tradi- 
tion lies  somewhere  on  the  fuzzy  boundary  between  folklore  and 
hard  historical  data.  The  stories  told  by  Mennonite  draftees 
about  their  World  War  I experiences  reveal  something  of  the  ac- 
tual events  as  they  happened.  But  they  reveal  even  more  inter- 
esting information  about  how  these  people  responded  to  the 
testing  of  their  religious  faith.  The  tales  of  victory  in  the  midst  of 
persecution  which  can  be  found  throughout  the  Schowalter  Oral 
History  Collection  interviews,  constitute  an  important  link  in  the 
understanding  of  Mennonite  history  in  twentieth-century 
America.  Oral  history  projects  focused  on  key  moments  in  the 
history  of  other  denominations  could  likewise  yield  significant 
insights  and  information. 
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A.  WAYNE  WIENS  was  born  in  and  grew  up  near 

Hillsboro,  Kansas.  He  began  his  college  education  at 
Tabor  College  in  Hillsboro,  but  then  transferred, 
graduating  in  1958  with  an  A.B.  in  Natural  Sciences 
from  Bethel  College.  He  completed  a M.A.  in  Zoology 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1960.  Wayne  then 
returned  to  Bethel  for  two  years  to  teach.  He  found 
teaching  so  satisfying  those  two  years  that  he  left  in 
1962  to  pursue  a Ph.D.  in  Biological  Sciences  at 
Northwestern  University  with  no  thought  other  than 
to  teach  biology  at  a liberal  arts  college.  Wayne  won  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Graduate  Fellowship 
which  supported  three  years  of  doctoral  studies. 
Upon  receiving  a Ph.D.  in  1966,  Wayne  returned  to 
Bethel,  where  he  taught  biology  from  1966  to  1970.  In 
1970  Wayne  left  Bethel  for  the  University  of  Chicago, 
not  expecting  to  return;  he  did  return,  however,  in 
1976,  and  has  taught  and  researched  at  Bethel  since 
then.  Wayne  also  taught  at  Kalamazoo  College  in 
Michigan  from  1973-76.  His  post-graduate  education 
includes  a summer  in  biochemical  research  at  Stanford 
Univerity' s Hopkins  Marine  Station,  two  years  of  re- 
search in  developmental  genetics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a semester  of  research  in  cell  biology  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  and  a half-year  of  a sab- 
batical in  cell  biology  research  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Medical  School. 

Wayne  traces  his  research  interest  from  ecological 
physiology  at  the  master's  thesis  level,  to  endocrinol- 


ogy  and  biochen\istry  in  the  doctorate,  to  develop- 
mental genetics  at  Chicago  and  Oak  Ridge,  to  his 
present  involvement  with  questions  of  behavioral 
genetics  and  neurobiochemistry.  His  research  has  led 
to  involvement  with  leading  figures  in  cellular 
genetics  and  developmental  biology.  As  a result  of 
these  collaborations,  he  has  co-authored  papers  in 
major  journals,  including  Science,  the  PrQceedingg  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Pjo^h^mical  and 
Biophysical  Research  Communications,  and  Pgyelpp: 
mputal  Biology.  In  recent  years  Wayne  has  become  ac- 
tive in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of  neurobiology,  and 
has  published  work  in  Behavioral  and  Neural  PiolQgY/ 
Behavioral  Processes,  and  the  Canadian  Tournal  of 
Zoology.  Although  at  heart  Wayne  is  a teacher,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  his  diverse  research  experiences 
have  helped  keep  his  teaching  tuned  to  the  changing 
nature  of  modern  biology.  His  teaching  at  Bethel  has 
been  recognized  with  several  teaching  awards. 

The  following  essay  was  presented  as  an  Honors 
Convocation  address  at  Bethel  after  Wayne  received 
the  Ralph  P.  Schrag  Distinguished  Teaching  Award. 


I consider  the  path  I have 
taken  in  thirty  years  of 
biology  a mutant  path 
because  it  has  taken 
shapes  and  directions 
I could  never  have 
predicted  from  the 
beginning 


Mutant  Career 
Paths  and 
Biologically- 
tainted  Views 


A.  Wayne  Wiens 

Why  I am  a biologist?  I could  make  this  very  honest  and  very 
short  by  admitting,  "I  don't  have  any  idea,"  but  I will  not  embar- 
rass the  convo  leader  by  doing  so.  There  are  some  high-flown 
reasons  why  I teach  biology,  but  let  me  begin  by  giving  you  some 
of  the  real  ones: 

a)  First,  I am  a teacher  for  the  cliche  but  true  three  reasons: 
June,  July  and  August.  This  is  especially  so  in  Kansas,  a land 
blessed  with  high,  hot,  steady  summer  winds,  and  with  no 
mountains  to  introduce  turbulence  into  air  flow.  Our  forefathers 
and  foremothers  who  settled  here  a century  ago  must  have 
looked  long  and  hard  for  a place  in  the  New  World  that  would 
have,  for  their  descendants,  some  of  the  best  windsurfing  you 
can  find. 

b)  Secondly,  being  a biologist  provides  a special  insight  into 
Gary  Larsen's  "Far  Side."  That  in  itself  may  be  worth  at  least  a 
nunor  in  biology. 

c)  Another  reason  is  that  you  get  to  take  free  trips  to  the 
tropics  in  winter.  In  my  case  you  don't  get  all  dressed  up  in 
brown  and  green  uniforms  and  drop  out  of  Air  Force  C-5A 
transports  over  Hondouras  or  Grenada.  I get  students  to  pay 
money  to  put  on  snorkel  and  mask,  and  dangle,  bait-like,  among 
the  barracuda,  sharks  and  rays  of  the  coral  reefs  of  Belize. 

d)  Finally,  I am  a teacher  and  researcher  because  I would  be  a 
poor  administrator.  While  such  an  insight  has  not  deterred 
others  from  going  into  that  line  of  work,  a biologist  knows  about 
extinction,  survival,  and  such. 
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Beyond  these  impeccable  real  reasons  there  are  other  ones,  the 
high-flown  ones.  Last  week's  issue  of  the  periodical,  American 
Scientigt  commemorating  its  75th  year  of  publication,  has  an  ar- 
ticle with  statements  by  75  different  scientists,  each  offering  their 
reasons  why  they  became  a scientist.  Here  are  a few  with  which  I 
identify: 

a)  Rosalyn  Yallow,  Nobel  Laureate:  My  dream  as  an  ex- 

perimental scientist  was  to  go  the  laboratory  and  hope  to  learn 
something  each  day  that  no  one  knew  before.  Very  few  were  the 
days  that  it  really  happened,  but  the  dream  continued 

b)  Masakazu  Konishi,  Cal  Tech:  In  my  heart  I am  rebellious.  I 
don't  want  to  do  what  other  people  do.  I don't  want  to  be  told 
what  to  do.  I don't  like  boredom,  although  I am  patient.  These 
conditions  exclude  most  occupations  except  art  and  science. 

c)  Jane  Goodall,  primatologist:  Curiosity. 

d)  Matt  Cartmill,  Duke:  As  an  adolescent  I aspired  to  lasting 
fame,  I craved  certainty,  and  I thirsted  for  a meaningful  vision  of 
human  life,  so  I became  a scientist.  This  is  like  becoming  an 
archbishop  so  you  can  meet  girls. 

e)  George  Miller,  Princeton:  I am  still  aspiring  to  it — ^being  a 
scientist  is  less  a decision  than  a state  of  grace  to  be  worked 
toward. 

f)  Rita  Levi-Montalcini,  Nobel  Laureate:  For  the  love  of  nerve 
cells,  a thirst  for  unveiling  the  rules  which  control  their  growth 
and  differentiation,  and  the  pleasure  of  performing  this  task  in 
defiance  of  the  racial  laws  issued  in  1939  by  the  Fascist  regime  in 
Italy. 

Statements  like  this  are  personal  and  highly  subjective.  Rather 
than  talk  about  my  reasons,  I would  like  to  describe  a bit  about 
the  path  I have  taken  in  thirty  years  of  biology.  I consider  it  a 
mutant  path  because  it  has  taken  shapes  and  directions  I could 
never  have  predicted  from  the  beginning.  And  then  I will  leave  it 
to  you  to  figure  out  how  I should  answer  the  question,  "Why  am 
I a biologist?" 

One  possible  reason  I am  a biologist  today  is  that  I did  not 
take  high  school  biology.  The  biology  teacher  at  my  school  was 
trained  as  a K-State  football  player  and  as  a Korean  War  pilot. 
Kids  came  out  of  his  class  quite  well-versed  in  flying  footballs 
and  flying  airplanes,  not  in  biology.  I luckily  stayed  out  of  his 
class. 
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I entered  college  not  knowing  what  I wanted  to  be.  Four  years 
later  I graduated  from  college  not  knowing  what  I wanted  to  be, 
but  with  a major  in  the  sciences.  So,  it  seemed  the  only  thing  I 
knew  how  to  do  was  study,  so  I went  on  to  grad  school.  In  grad 
school  I prudently  pursued  three  reasonable  career  options  by  (a) 
getting  a secondary  teaching  certificate,  (b)  considering  med 
school,  and  (c)  testing  out  being  an  ecologist  by  catching  copper- 
heads and  timber  rattle  snakes  as  my  research  assistantship.  I 
ended  up  doing  none  of  the  above. 

My  finest  hour  as  a field  biologist  may  have  been  in  making 
my  only  contribution  to  ornithology,  a paper  with  the  "unscien- 
tific" title:  "Sunrise,  Sunset  and  the  Song  of  the  Cardinal."  The 
project  began  as  a special  project  for  a grad  course.  Half  of  the 
data  was  gathered  over  a month  of  spring  mornings  by  waking 
and  listening  for  the  time  of  the  first  call  of  the  day  cardinals 
made  around  the  neighborhood,  recorded  through  open 
bedroom  windows,  while  lying  in  bed. 

I got  my  Master's  in  Zoology  at  KU  and  left,  not  knowing 
what  I wanted  to  become  when  I grew  up,  and  certainly  never 
having  thought  of  college  teaching.  I was  about  to  agree  to  go  to 
Bolivia  as  an  MCC  agricultural  worker,  when  several  Bethel 
science  faculty  strong-armed  me  into  coming  to  Bethel  to  teach 
for  two  years  while  Dwight  Platt  went  back  to  get  his  Ph.D.  That 
decision,  as  they  say,  "made  all  the  difference."  I learned  so  much 
and  had  so  much  fun  teaching  eleven  different  courses  in  two 
years  that  I couldn't  think  of  a reason  why  I would  want  to  do 
anything  other  than  teach.  In  the  university  I had  found  the 
political  infighting  even  more  repulsive  than  in  small  colleges,  so 
at  a time  when  there  were  many  choices  of  institutions  to  go  to,  I 
chose  to  be  a biologist  in  a liberal  arts  college. 

I was  also  deeply  influenced  in  these  early  years  of  teaching, 
during  the  '60s,  by  individuals  in  the  Bethel  Administration  who 
had  a dream  of  a college  in  which  having  high  academic  expecta- 
tions of  its  students  and  its  faculty  was  the  finest  way  it  could 
serve  students,  the  community  and  our  constituency.  That  dream 
has  taken  a beating.  For  many  years  since  that  dream  has  con- 
sciously and  quietly  not  been  the  road  taken.  Bethel  has,  in  my 
judgement,  been  trying  to  take  the  conventional  roads  everyone 
else  in  Kansas  has  tried.  Perhaps  the  recent  appearance  at  Bethel 
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of  the  concept  of  the  "regional  college  of  distinction"  signals  a 
reconsideration  of  that  dream. 

After  two  years  of  teaching  I decided  I needed  a Ph.D.,  so  I 
went  to  Northwestern  to  do  more  work  in  the  biochemistry  of 
living  systems,  doing  a research  thesis  on  how  hormones  activate 
enzymes.  A BIG  question  at  this  time  was  just  how  hormones 
made  things  happen  in  cells.  The  betting  was  that  whoever 
solved  that  one  would  win  a Nobel  Prize.  It  was  stimulating  just 
to  work  on  questions  of  that  magnitude,  even  though  my  con- 
tributions to  the  answer  were  minor.  But  I identify  with  the  com- 
ment attributed  to  biologist  A.  Szent-Gyorgi  that  it  was  "more 
exciting  not  to  catch  a fish  with  a big  hook  than  not  to  catch  a fish 
with  a small  hook." 

As  it  happened,  a native  Kansan  and  biochemist,  Earl  Suther- 
land, did  get  some  pretty  good  answers  to  that  question  and  did 
win  a Nobel  Prize  in  physiology  and  medicine  for  his  efforts. 

About  half  my  experimental  research  on  the  doctorate  was 
done  at  the  University  of  Bern,  Switzerland.  I used  tissues  from 
the  cockroach  in  my  work,  so  I took  back  to  Bethel  a colony  of 
very  special  Cuban  roaches,  about  three  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a half  wide,  that  said  "grawk"  when  you  picked  them  up. 
My  intention  was  to  continue  research  on  them,  except  that  a 
Science  Hall  janitor  decided  one  day  to  get  rid  of  the  flies  in  the 
animal  room,  and  so  sprayed  it  throughly  with  insecticide.  My 
exotic  Cuban  critters  were  instantly  wiped  out,  and  I have  never 
worked  with  roaches  again.  Thus  you  can  clearly  see  the  effects 
of  insecticide  on  research  directions. 

A sabbatical  from  Bethel  then  took  me  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  for  two  years  of  research  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Here  I 
was  able  to  work  on  another  BIG  contemporary  question,  "How 
are  genes  turned  on  and  off  in  embryology?"  This  shifted  my 
focus  from  insects  to  higher  vertebrates,  and  from  biochemistry 
to  the  use  of  biochemical  tools  to  answer  questions  about  what 
controls  development. 

The  lab  at  Chicago  was  a remarkable  place:  there  were  about  a 
dozen  Ph.D.s,  grad  students  and  technicians  working  as  a team, 
and  Friday  afternoons  we  would  meet  together  for  two  to  four 
hours  to  brainstorm  together,  hear  about  and  critique  each 
other's  experiments  done  that  week,  and  comfort  each  other  after 
failures.  These  meetings  remain  for  me  one  of  the  most  exhilarat- 
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ing  examples  of  how  a community  of  scholars  can  function 
productively.  Not  surprisingly,  some  of  my  best  work  was  done 
in  this  lab,  and  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (USA)  and  in  an  international  symposium. 

But  I also  worked  for  about  four  months  on  a project  to  isolate 
a genetic  message  (mRNA)  from  the  retina.  In  experiment  after 
experiment  the  results  seemed  to  indicate  we  were  doing  just 
that.  Lab  colleagues  and  other  prominent  U.  of  C.  scientists  criti- 
qued the  results  and  thought  it  was  good  stuff.  I was  about  to 
rush  into  print  with  a manuscript,  when,  due  to  my  own  linger- 
ing doubt  that  it  all  was  quite  as  neat  as  it  looked,  I conceived  of 
and  executed  a one-day  experiment  that  showed  that  all  the  data 
obtained  so  far  was  an  experimental  artifact,  i.e..  Mother  Nature 
had  not  fooled  me,  my  experimental  methods  had.  I learned 
painfully  the  great  aphorism  of  scientists:  "Experiments  never 
fail,  they  just  answer  a question  you  didn't  ask."  Months  of  work 
were  trash.  For  a while  I considered  writing  a novel  about  these 
abortive  experiences.  Riveting  stuff? 

Then  in  the  middle  '70s,  while  teaching  in  Michigan,  I com- 
muted for  half  a year  to  work  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mts.  of  East  Tennessee.  The 
seven-story,  nearly  windowless  building  I worked  in  had  a sort 
of  swords-into-plowshares  feel.  It  had  been  used  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Project  to  do  A-bomb  chemistry,  but  had  been  later  renovated 
for  the  more  peaceful  study  of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  living 
cells.  I was  still  interested  in  how  genes  were  turned  on,  but  in 
the  '70s  we  were  all  trying  to  be  "relevant"  in  education  and  re- 
search, or  whatever.  So  I worked  with  medically-pertinent 
material:  mammalian  cells  in  culture,  infected  with  leukemia 
virus.  How  relevant  can  you  get! 

On  my  latest  sabbatical  I returned  to  work  in  the  lab  of  my 
Oak  Ridge  colleague,  now  moved  to  the  Medical  School  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas.  That  Galveston  was  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  that  it  just  happened  to  be  a great  windsurfing  spot 
was  only  a happy  accident.  I had  two  scientific  objectives  here: 
first,  I had  gotten  interested  in  the  brain,  but  needed  experience 
in  the  methods  used  to  study  the  transmitter-receptor  systems  by 
which  nerve  cells  talk  to  each  other.  Secondly,  recombinant  DNA 
technology  was  revolutionizing  modem  biology;  I wanted  first 
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hand  experience  with  the  tools  of  the  revolution.  Both  objectives 
could  be  tackled  in  this  lab. 

An  added  delight  of  the  lab  was  that  its  personnel  were  a 
veritable  ethnic  tossed  salad:  The  head  of  the  lab  was  Greek,  my 
closest  working  colleague  was  a Bangaladeshee,  and  there  was  a 
Uruguyian,  a Taiwaneese,  a Vermonter,  a Michigander,  one 
obligatory  Texan,  and  someone  from  Bethel,  America. 

I have  to  admit  that  four  months  of  work  in  Galveston  did  not 
yield  publishable  work.  (So  much  good  wind,  so  few  island  sab- 
baticals?) But  with  the  help  of  what  I learned,  the  first  Bethel 
study  of  brain  neurotransmitter  receptors  was  completed  by  bio 
majors  Cheryl  Stucky  and  Kristi  Neufeld,  and  the  first  work  here 
using  recombinant  DNA  techniques  was  done  by  David  Kanagy 
last  spring. 

After  returning  to  Bethel  in  the  late  seventies,  I was  drawn 
into  a collaboration  that  changed  substantially  the  focus  of  my 
scientific  interests.  Dwight  Krehbiel  and  Marv  Dirks,  a colleague 
from  Prairie  View,  began  making  me  think  about  how  behavior  is 
connected  to  the  biochemistry  of  the  brain. 

We  focused  on  unipolar  depression,  the  mood  disorder,  and 
studied  genetic  strains  of  mice,  some  of  whose  behavior  could  be 
described  as  depressed.  I suddenly  found  myself  in  the  field 
called  the  neurosciences,  made  up  of  an  interdisciplinary  crowd: 
biochemists,  geneticists,  psychologists,  medical  and  mental 
health  people,  all  interested  in  the  nervous  system. 

A number  of  Bethel  students  have  been  involved  in  our  re- 
search, and  they  are  coauthors  of  work  that  has  been  published. 
As  a direct  consequence  of  this  involvement  I offered  a course  in 
Behavior  Genetics  several  years  ago,  and  last  fall  offered  one  in 
Neurobiology.  This  is  typical  of  the  way  my  research  interests 
have  enriched  and  given  authenticity  to  what  I try  to  teach.  In 
fact  it  is  clear  that  my  opportunistic  and  dilettantish  interests 
have  served  my  teaching  career  far  better  than  my  research 
career. 

I like  to  think  of  research  in  biological  sciences  as  simply  as- 
king living  systems  questions.  Some  have  called  it:  "prying 
Mother  Nature's  secrets  from  her"!  In  some  fundamental  sense, 
doing  research  in  science  is  adult  play:  it  can  be  totally  absorbing 
and  totally  exhausting.  It  is  an  avenue  for  imaginative  problem- 
solving. It  can  be  a non-violent  outlet  for  the  drive  to  compete. 
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Doing  it  is  its  own  ultimate  satisfaction.  And  in  the  end,  I am  not 
much  concerned  whether  any  of  my  research  is  ultimately  going 
to  be  judged  significant;  it  is  of  value  enough  that  the  questions 
on  which  I worked  were  significant. 

Jacob  Bronowski  argued  that  the  asthetic  kick,  the  joy,  of  doing 
science  comes  directly  from  the  experience  of  discovering 
relationships  among  things  not  thought  to  be  connected.  This  joy 
of  discovery  in  science  can  occur  in  two  separate  contexts:  by  the 
scientist  at  the  time  of  original  discovery,  and  later  when  anyone 
else  reads  about  and  constructs  in  one's  own  head  the  unity 
created  by  these  new  findings.  This  latter  experience  is  education 
at  its  best:  students  and  teachers  alike  experiencing  the  joy  of 
discovery. 

That  may  be  at  the  heart  of  why  teaching  in  the  life  sciences 
has  been  satisfying  for  me.  I will  never  do  original  research  on 
many  interesting  BIG  questions  in  contemporary  biology.  But,  in 
teaching  the  variety  of  courses  I do,  I have  an  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  recreating  in  my  own  mind  new  discoveries 
in  the  field,  before  I try  to  assist  students  in  that  re-creation. 
Some  of  my  most  cherished  moments  come  on  weekends  when  I 
can  have  four  to  six  uninterrupted  hours  with  a couple  of  books, 
a pile  of  recent  articles,  and  the  need  to  get  some  lectures 
together  for  the  next  week.  It  is  a time  rich  with  discovery,  deep 
in  satisfaction.  It  is  impossible  to  get  bored  trying  to  build  a 
unified  fabric  (in  my  head)  out  of  a span  of  science  as  broad  as 
biochemistry,  molecular  genetics,  development,  cell  biology  and 
neurobiology.  To  university  types  teaching  that  span  of  courses  is 
presumptuous  and  foolhardy.  They  are  probably  right,  im- 
probably wrong.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I prefer  to  teach  in  a 
liberal  arts  college  rather  than  have  a more  narrow  assignment  in 
a university. 

Finally,  rather  than  feeling  that  I have  just  "been  at  Bethel  all 
my  life,"  the  course  of  my  career  path  has  been  strewn  with  unex- 
pected turns,  the  mutations  of  my  professional  life.  There  is  no 
way  I could  have  anticipated  in  college  the  various  directions  it 
would  take.  I have  no  reason  to  believe  my  experience  will  be 
much  different  from  yours. 

How  prepare  for  something  you  cannot  anticipate?  One  of  the 
contributions  a liberal  arts  education  can  make  to  your  life  is  a 
view  of  reality  built  from  a database  that  is  as  broad  as  possible. 
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It  is  nonsensical  to  spend  your  college  years  only  grimly  prepar- 
ing for  a specific  profession.  I hope  we  help  you  feel  free  not  to 
do  so. 

Another  product  of  a good  education  is  bravery.  Someone  has 
said  that,  after  all  the  theories  of  education  have  been  boiled 
down,  there  are  only  two  methods  of  teaching:  (1)  scare  'em  and 
(2)  make  'em  brave.  I hope  your  education  at  Bethel  makes  you 
brave.  That  means  to  me  becoming  convinced  that  you  really  can 
respond  with  your  mind,  heart  and  strength  to  the  BIG  questions 
of  your  day  by  working  creatively  on  them,  without  bothering  to 
notice  how  mutant  your  career  path  may  become. 


[1988] 
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RON  FLAMING,  bom  on  March  22,  1952,  in  Goes- 

sel,  Kansas,  has  served  not  only  as  a counselor  and 
Dean  of  Students  at  Bethel  College  from  1983  to  1991, 
but  has  also  served  the  church  as  a minister.  Graduat- 
ing from  Bethel  in  1974,  Ron  prepared  for  the  ministry 
by  studying  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary,  where  he 
received  the  Master  of  Divinity  degree  in  1979;  that 
same  year  Ron  also  completed  the  requirements  for  a 
Masters  in  Counseling  at  Indiana  University.  In  1991, 
Ron  left  Bethel  to  enter  a three-year  Mennonite 
Central  Committe  assignment  at  the  Woodstock 
School  in  India. 

An  avid  outdoorsman,  Ron  enjoys  fishing,  hunting, 
camping  and  golfing.  In  his  spare  time  he  also  satis- 
fies the  urgings  of  his  green  thumb  by  cultivating  his 
garden  and  flowerbed.  Ron  is  also  an  amateur  wood- 
worker. 

Before  coming  to  Bethel,  Ron  served  as  a pastor  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Ron's  dedica- 
tion to  church  ministry  continued  after  coming  to 
Bethel;  he  continues  to  serve  on  district  leadership 
committees  and  task  forces.  As  a pastor,  Ron  became 
intrigued  with  the  mysterious  process  that  occurs 
when  a sermon  truly  captivates  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  a congregation.  Ron  has  found  "that  the  use  of  pic- 
ture stories  or  metaphors  is  a way  to  help  the  message 
come  alive,  to  live."  Metaphors  and  narratives,  he 
believes,  engage  the  listener  in  the  story  at  more  than 
a cognitive  level:  "The  story  invites  the  listener  to  par- 


ticipate  in  the  story  and  in  so  doing  the  message 
comes  alive." 

Ron  has  always  been  interested  in  the  question  of 
Christian  non-violence,  a question  that  he  explored  in- 
depth  during  the  Vietnam  War  when  he  was  a high 
school  and  college  student.  Ron  continued  to  explore 
the  issue  as  a pastor,  in  his  counseling  and  in  his  ser- 
mons. The  sermon  included  here  is  one  such  explora- 
tion. 


With  the  current  nuclear 
arms  buildup  we  risk  the 
very  survival  or  extinc- 
tion of  the  human  race 
and  the  planet  as  we 
know  it 


In  God 
We  Trust? 


Ron  Flaming 


The  Cuban  naissile  crisis  of  the  early  1960's  left  a clear  impression 
on  me.  I was  a young  boy  in  grade  school  at  the  time.  I wasn't 
aware  of  the  political  circumstances  surrounding  that  crisis  but 
what  I recall  vividly  was  the  scare  that  event  brought  to  my  soul. 
We  were  told  our  very  lives  were  at  stake.  The  Communists  had 
missiles  pointed  our  way  and  Wichita  was  a likely  target.  Those 
were  the  days  of  air  raid  drills.  I remember  watching  the  sky  in 
fear.  One  day,  in  the  back  seat  of  the  bus,  several  of  us  spotted  an 
airborne  object  we  couldn't  identify.  We  panicked,  concluding  it 
was  a Communist  missile  and  the  worst  was  about  to  happen. 
We  alerted  the  whole  bus.  It  was  only  the  trusted  voice  of  the 
bus  driver  that  calmed  our  frazzled  nerves.  After  stopping  the 
bus  and  taking  a good  look  himself  he  assured  us  the  object  was 
simply  a high-flying  jet. 

Today  we  aren't  as  panicky  about  Cuban  missiles,  but  the  pos- 
sibility and  threat  of  nuclear  missiles  is  just  as  real  now  as  it  was 
then.  It  isn't  only  the  children  who  have  frazzled  nerves  these 
days.  All  of  us  are  somewhat  jittery  about  this  whole  affair.  Per- 
haps we  can  comfort  the  hearts  of  children,  but  who  can  com- 
fort the  soul  of  a parent  who  knows  his  child's  fears  of  nuclear 
destruction  are  real?  With  the  current  nuclear  arms  buildup  we 
risk  the  very  survival  or  extinction  of  the  human  race  and  the 
planet  as  we  know  it. 

There  is  presently  no  spot  on  earth  assured  of  safety  from 
nuclear  death,  if  not  by  design  then  by  accident.  Our  own  area  is 
one  of  many  that  would  be  affected.  A nuclear  war  would  likely 
obliterate  central  and  eastern  Kansas  because  of  the  aircraft  in- 
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dustries,  oil  refineries,  and  military  installations.  The  typical 
southerly  wind  would  carry  nuclear,  radiation  and  death  to 
towns  and  cities  to  the  north.  This  story  would  be  repeated  over 
and  over  in  places  around  the  world.  Those  who  would  be  killed 
would  be  the  lucky  ones.  Those  who  survive  would  be  the  walk- 
ing dead  left  to  live  a hell  on  earth. 

During  his  Presidency,  Jimmy  Carter  asked  a task  force  to 
study  nuclear  war  and  possible  emergency  procedures.  The  con- 
sultation reported  somewhat  lamely  that  the  best  current  solu- 
tion for  dealing  with  nuclear  catastrophe  is  to  stockpile  opium 
and  morphine.  These  would  make  it  easier  for  people  to  get  over 
into  the  other  world.  That's  the  kind  of  hell  we're  dealing  with. 

Yet  the  madness  goes  on.  We  go  on  producing  more — ^more 
bombs,  more  armaments,  more  missiles,  more,  more,  more.  We 
began  with  only  two  nuclear  weapons  in  1945.  Now  have  more 
than  50,000,  all  many  times  more  powerful  than  those  dropped 
on  Japan.  Still  we  want  more. 

When  will  more  be  enough?  Will  it  be  enough  when  we 
match  or  surpass  the  Soviet  Union?  Just  how  much  nuclear 
capacity  the  Soviet  Union  has  or  ever  will  have  is  a highly 
debated  point.  Let's  assume,  for  a moment,  the  worst.  Assume 
the  Soviets  today  launched  a surprise  attack  and  were  able  to 
destroy  all  of  our  land-based  bombers  and  the  twenty  or  so  sub- 
marines that  might  be  in  port.  The  U.S.  would  still  have  twenty- 
one  strategic  nuclear-powered  submarines  with  over  3000 
warheads.  According  to  the  Pentagon  one  Poseidon  submarine 
alone  could  kill  15%  of  the  Soviet  population  and  30%  of  the 
Soviet  industries  effectively  crippling  the  nation.  The  other 
twenty  submarines  could  do  whatever  they  wish.  Yet  we're  told 
we  need  more  nuclear  arms. 

Perhaps  you  saw  the  little  cartoon  recently  that  said,  "After  all, 
sure  we  can  blow  up  the  whole  world,  but  if  the  Russians  can 
blow  up  the  world  twice  we're  goners."  Doesn't  that  seem  a little 
absurd,  just  a little  crazy,  just  a little  mad?  Yet  thaP s precisely  the 
mentality  with  which  we're  dealing.  The  madness  goes  on. 
Somehow  we  never  get  around  to  serious  arms  reduction.  We 
spit,  as  it  were,  in  the  creative  face  of  God,  when  we  toy  with  the 
possibility  of  destro)dng  this  world  He  was  so  pleased  in  creat- 
ing. What  is  it  that  makes  us  act  like  this  madness  is  sanity? 
What  is  it  that  makes  us  think  this  absurdity  makes  sense? 
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This  madness  is  not  caused  by  any  of  the  pat  answers  we  have 
become  accustomed  to.  This  madness  is  not  primarily  because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  untrustworthy  as  the  Pentagon  tries  to  tell  us. 
This  madness  is  not  primarily  because  of  the  discovery  of  the 
atom  and  the  atomic  bomb.  This  madness  is  not  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  arms  control.  This  madness  is 
not  even  because  of  bad  politics.  At  the  base  of  this  whole  affair, 
Tm  convinced,  is  a theological  problem,  the  problem  of  idolatry. 

The  word  idolatry  conjures  up  images  of  pagans  worshipping 
some  painted  idol  in  the  comer  of  a thatched  hut  in  some  foreign 
land.  That's  idolatry,  but  idolatry  is  also  rampant  and  alive  here 
in  these  United  States  of  America.  Idolatry  is  nothing  other  than 
putting  one's  trust  in  someone  or  something  other  than  God. 
God  asks  that  we  put  our  tmst  in  Him  and  in  Him  alone.  To 
tmst  anyone  or  anything  else  is  idolatry. 

Where  does  America  put  its  tmst?  In  what  do  we  finally  feel 
secure?  Well,  it  isn't  God,  as  our  money  tries  to  say.  When  it 
comes  down  to  it  we  tmst  our  military.  We  tmst  our  technology 
and  skill  to  kill — to  kill  more  devastatingly  and  completely  than 
our  brother  and  sister  nations.  Our  tmst  is  in  the  military  budget 
that  will  give  us  the  biggest  armed  force  in  the  world.  Listen  to 
any  of  our  politicians.  They  echo  the  hopes  of  the  people.  Our 
security  is  based  on  being  number  one  militarily.  From  a biblical 
perspective  this  is  idolatry.  It  is  to  put  our  tmst  in  something 
other  than  God.  Our  security  is  to  be  in  God  and  God  alone. 

Listen  to  the  account  of  our  faith.  Abraham,  our  father,  was 
just  a wandering  Aramaean.  God  protected  him  and  kept  his 
promise  to  him.  Moses,  our  liberator,  went  stuttering  into  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh  with  a single  rod  in  his  hand.  It  was  God 
who  acted,  who  brought  his  people  safely  across  on  dry  land. 
The  new  Moses,  the  new  liberator,  Christ,  defeated  the  powers  of 
darkness.  He  did  it  not  by  might  or  military  budget;  He  did  it  by 
a lonely  death  on  the  cross  tmsting  God  for  the  victory.  Is  this 
God  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  us,  his  children? 

The  irony  is  that  although  we've  put  our  trust  in  record  levels 
of  military  spending,  we  aren't  more  secure  today.  If  anything, 
we're  more  insecure.  No  one  has  the  courage  to  face  the  fact  that 
perhaps  the  idol  itself  is  powerless.  Perhaps  the  idol  can't 
produce  what  it  promised.  The  idol  of  security  has  produced  no 
security.  "No,"  we  say,  "we  can't  have  been  fooled  by  this  god. 
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Perhaps  it's  only  unhappy  with  us.  Perhaps  we  haven't  given  it 
enough  loyalty  and  money."  So  we  prostrate  ourselves  in  front  of 
the  idol  giving  it  not  only  our  first  fruits  but  our  second  and  third 
fruits  as  well,  hoping  to  satisfy  this  idol,  hoping  it  will  finally 
produce  its  promise — security. 

But  the  idol  is  powerless.  Christians  across  the  nation  are 
starting  to  whisper  what  no  one  can  say  out  loud.  The  idol  is 
made  of  clay.  It  has  no  life.  It's  powerless,  totally  unable  to 
produce  its  promised  security.  It's  a fraud!  The  idol  of  military 
might  is  just  that — a powerless  idol.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  seem 
quite  contemporary. 

Jeremiah  talks  first  of  all  about  the  ways  God  has  been  the 
security  of  Israel  in  the  past.  Jeremiah  outlines  this  history  in 
which  Israel  trusted  God  and  God  alone. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Lord:  What  fault  did  your 
forefathers  find  in  me,  that  they  wandered  far  from 
me,  pursuing  empty  phantoms  and  themselves  be- 
coming empty;  that  they  did  not  ask,  "Where  is  the 
Lord,  who  brought  us  up  from  Egypt,  and  led  us 
through  the  wilderness,  through  a country  of  deserts 
and  shifting  sands,  a country  barren  and  ill-omened,  " 
where  no  man  ever  trod,  no  man  made  his  home?"  I 
brought  you  into  a fruitful  land  to  enjoy  its  fruit  and 
the  goodness  of  it;  but  when  you  entered  upon  it  you 
defiled  it  and  made  the  home  I gave  you  loathsome. 

Cross  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Kittim  and  see,  send 
to  Kedar  and  consider  well,  see  whether  there  has 
been  anything  like  this:  has  a nation  ever  changed  its 
gods,  although  they  were  no  gods?  But  my  people 
have  exchanged  their  Glory  for  a god  altogether 
powerless.  Stand  aghast  at  this,  you  heavens,  tremble 
in  utter  despair,  says  the  Lord  (Jeremiah  2:5-7, 10-12). 

What  are  these  gods  which  Israel  is  chasing,  these  worthless 
idols?  The  gods  which  Jeremiah  abhors  are  none  other  than  the 
military  alliances  which  Israel  is  trying  to  make  with  Assyria  in 
the  north  and  with  Egypt  in  the  south.  He  talks  about  these  al- 
liances using  the  powerful  metaphor  of  water.  Listen: 
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Two  sins  have  my  people  committed:  they  have  for- 
saken me,  a spring  of  living  water,  and  they  have 
hewn  out  for  themselves  cisterns,  cracked  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water.  (Jeremiah  2:13) 

Anyone  who  has  tasted  cistern  water  knows  it  tastes  stale.  I 
recently  found  out  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  tastes  that  way. 
I had  never  looked  closely  at  a cistern,  especially  at  the  bottom.  I 
was  appalled  to  see  a thick  layer  of  dirt,  green  slime  on  the  sides, 
and  bird  droppings  here  and  there.  All  this  in  the  water  that  I 
had  just  been  drinking.  No  wonder  the  stuff  tastes  terrible.  Here 
Jeremiah  talks  about  giving  up  living  fresh  water  for  that  of  stale 
cisterns. 

But  there's  another  analogy  here  which  may  escape  the 
modem  mind.  For  cities  in  the  Near  East  a cistern  was  a source 
of  security.  Lucky  was  the  city  who  could  build  its  wall  around  a 
supply  of  water.  Most  cities  had  to  store  up  water  in  cisterns  in 
case  an  enemy  came  and  seized  the  city  surrounding  it.  The  way 
to  withstand  such  a military  siege  was  to  have  enough  water  so 
one  wouldn't  die  of  thirst.  Jeremiah  plays  with  that  analogy.  He 
says  the  cisterns — the  military  alliances — can't  hold  the  promised 
security  they  offer. 

Jeremiah  follows  this  water  analogy  further.  Why  make  allian- 
ces with  inferior  waters  of  Assyria  or  Egypt?  Both  of  those  are 
faltering  waters. 

And  now,  why  should  you  make  off  to  Egypt  to  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Shihor?  Or  why  off  to  Assyria  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  River?  (Jeremiah  2:18) 

Jeremiah  sees  Israel's  pursuit  of  these  alliances  as  passion  out 
of  control. 

You  have  been  like  a she-camel,  twisting  and  turning 
as  she  mns,  mshing  alone  into  the  wilderness,  snuff- 
ing the  wind  in  her  lust;  who  can  restrain  her  in  her 
heat?  No  one  need  tire  himself  out  in  pursuit  of  her; 
she  is  easily  found  at  mating  time.  (Jeremiah  2:23b-24) 
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We  see  much  of  ourselves  mirrored  in  Israel.  Like  a she  camel 
in  heat  running  in  the  desert,  so  we've  taken  to  the  promise  of 
security  that  the  idol  of  the  military  has  promised  us.  It  hasn't 
needed  to  find  us,  we've  been  happy  to  let  it  rape  us.  We've  put 
our  trust  in  this  cistern,  a cracked  one,  that  cannot  even  hold  the 
water  it  promises  to  hold.  We  have  turned  away  from  the  life- 
giving  security — the  spring  of  living  water. 

Before  we  scapegoat  the  military  and  its  people  too  quickly,  let 
us  pause  a moment.  The  people  who  serve  in  the  military  reflect 
the  interests  and  investments  of  the  United  States  in  a larger  way. 
One  of  the  vested  interests,  if  not  the  vested  interest,  we  have  is 
our  economic  privilege.  We  once  thought  of  the  world  as  an  end- 
less supplier  of  our  needs.  We  could  consume  at  will  and  mother 
earth  would  supply.  We  had  unlimited  oil,  unlimited  farmland, 
unlimited  water,  unlimited  food,  etc.  If  there  ever  was  such  a 
day,  it's  over. 

We  now  know  there  is  a limited  amount  of  goodies  in  the 
world.  There  is  more  and  more  struggle  over  who's  going  to  get 
what.  When  some  have  more,  others  don't  get  their  share.  Most 
of  us  have  played  Monopoly  and  have  seen  what  happens  when 
one  person  gets  a comer  on  some  property  and  puts  motels  on  it. 
Everyone  else  goes  broke.  So  far  the  U.  S.  has  played  a shrewd 
game  of  monopoly  in  the  real  world,  and  everyone  else  has 
played  by  the  mles  of  the  game.  But  we're  needing  more  and 
more  force  to  protect  these  arrangements.  One  of  the  basic 
reasons  we  need  the  bomb  is  that  we  have  so  much  of  what  the 
others  want. 

The  affluent  lifestyle  we  enjoy  is  directly  related  to  the 
military's  ability  to  protect  it.  We're  reluctant  to  reduce  our 
standard  of  living.  The  unfair  share  of  the  world's  resources  we 
consume  is  directly  related  to  our  ability  to  control  the  oil  reser- 
ves. We're  the  first  to  complain  about  rising  heat  costs.  We're  the 
last  to  let  go  of  our  love  affair  with  the  car.  The  American 
economy  is  built  around  nailitary  contracts.  To  do  away  with 
them  would  wreck  havoc  on  our  jobs.  In  an  economy  worried 
about  unemployment,  even  the  suggestion  of  cutbacks  raises  the 
level  of  our  fear  and  anxiety  almost  unbearably.  Suddenly  we 
aren't  so  sure  the  military  is  such  a bad  thing.  We  feel  a little  like 
the  rich  ruler  must  have  felt  when  he  talked  to  Jesus.  When  we 
realize  how  much  our  privileged  status  is  tied  to  this  idolatry  of 
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military  might,  we  turn  and  walk  away  sadly.  For  we  truly  have 
much  and  we're  not  sure  we're  willing  to  give  it  up. 

But  the  whisper  won't  be  stopped.  The  idol  can't  produce. 
It's  a fraud.  It  will  not  come  through  with  its  promise.  The  game 
is  over.  Politicians  get  elected  because  they  promise  to  put  us  on 
top  of  the  heap  again.  But  in  their  gut  Americans  knows  it's  over. 
The  idol  can't  come  through.  The  whispers  are  getting  louder. 
There  will  never  again  be  an  America  that  controls  the  world's 
political  and  economic  power.  We've  peaked  in  our  standard  of 
living.  We  can  no  longer  promise  that  our  children  will  have 
more  than  we  did.  It  will  get  worse.  Our  privileged  status  will 
not  continue.  The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we'll  keep  our 
possessions.  That  question  is  already  decided.  The  question  is 
rather  whether  we're  going  to  die  and  kill  off  the  world  trying  to 
hang  on. 

So,  in  what  do  we  hope?  Unless  we  believe  from  the  bottom 
of  our  heart  in  God's  ability  to  be  our  security,  we're  left  with 
little  hope.  We're  left  to  hope  that  the  idol  will  somehow  be  ap- 
peased— that  the  idol  will  somehow  deliver.  But  we  know  the 
idol  won't  come  to  life. 

Jeremiah's  faith  in  God's  security  was  firm.  Even  when  the 
Assyrian  army  surrounds  the  city  Jerenrdah  goes  around  en- 
couraging Israel  to  surrender.  It  is  better  red  than  dead  says 
Jeremiah.  Finally  in  the  year  587  Israel  fell.  God  provided,  but 
not  by  keeping  the  present  structures  intact.  God  provided  even 
in  the  fall  and  captivity.  God  provides  not  in  saving  Jesus  from 
death,  but  in  the  resurrection. 

It's  this  kind  of  security  we  badly  need  when  we  as  a nation 
are  fast  approaching  our  own  "587."  Unless  we  repent  as  a nation 
we  will  as  Israel  face  our  "587."  God  continues  to  stand  ready  to 
hear  our  true  repentance,  which  would  stem  the  tide — repen- 
tance as  a nation  from  our  trust  in  the  idol  of  military  strength. 
Repentance  from  our  hoarding  of  the  world's  resources. 
Jeremiah,  speaking  for  the  Lord,  says. 

If  you  will  come  back,  O Israel,  if  you  will  but  come 
back  to  me,  says  the  Lord,  if  you  will  banish  your 
loathsome  idols  from  my  sight,  and  stray  no  more,  if 
you  swear  by  the  life  of  the  Lord,  in  truth,  in  justice 
and  uprightness,  then  shall  the  nations  pray  to  be 
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blessed  like  you  and  in  you  shall  they  boast.  (Jeremiah 
4:1-2) 

By  repentance  we  mean  more  than  simply  being  sorry  for  our 
past  actions.  True  repentance  means  to  change  our  ways.  And 
here  we  need  to  do  a lot  of  talking  together.  It's  not  an  easy  task 
to  change  and  I don't  have  easy  answers. 

I don't  know  how  to  speak  our  word  of  suspicion  about  the 
idols  of  military  might.  Although  we  live  in  a democracy  our 
vote  isn't  always  that  effective — ^but  perhaps  it  is  a way.  Perhaps 
our  letters  to  our  public  officials  may  help  plant  the  seed  of  ques- 
tion, of  suspicion.  April  15  is  just  around  the  comer.  Perhaps  our 
refusal  to  give  our  fmits  to  the  idol  would  help  remind  us,  if  not 
others,  that  the  idol  is  made  of  clay.  How  do  we  go  about  plant- 
ing the  seed  of  suspicion? 

Other  questions  are  even  more  difficult.  Is  it  right,  for  ex- 
ample, to  refuse  to  go  to  war  or  complain  to  our  Congress  per- 
sons or  to  refuse  to  pay  to  the  IRS  a part  of  our  income  tax  when 
it  is  the  protection  of  the  standard  of  living  you  and  I share  that 
makes  such  an  army  necessary?  We've  got  lots  of  talking  to  do. 

Our  hope  is  in  the  love  God  has  for  us  His  people.  He  loves 
us.  His  children,  dearly.  If  we  will  turn  to  him  he  is  glad  to 
receive  us  again.  Hear,  once  more,  the  words  of  the  Lord: 

Return  faithless  Israel,  declares  the  Lord.  I will  frown 
on  you  no  longer.  For  I am  merciful  declares  the  Lord. 

I will  not  be  angry  forever.  Only  acknowledge  your 
guilt--you  have  rebelled  against  the  Lord  your  God. 
(Jeremiah  3:12-13) 

It's  my  faith  that  God  is  even  now  giving  us  the  gift  of  repen- 
tance. The  world's  present  desperate  situation  can  be  the  oc- 
casion of  the  church's  finest  hour. 
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Our  adherence  to  the 
moral  principle  of 
respect  for  persons  may 
at  times  lead  us  to 
morally  approve  an 
abortion  and  at  other 
times  to  condemn 
abortion 


A Position 
on  Abortion 


Duane  K.  Friesen 


I believe  that  under  certain  unusual  and  exceptional  circumstan- 
ces abortion  may  be  justified  on  moral  grounds.  I cannot  agree 
with  those  who  would  absolutely  prohibit  abortion. 

I do  agree  with  those  who  are  disturbed  by  the  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  abortions  being  performed  in  our  society.  Though 
these  abortions  are  legally  justified,  many  of  them  are  not  moral- 
ly justified.  Though  I do  support  a liberal  law  (I  shall  explain 
later),  I cannot  equate  legality  and  morality,  as  so  many  do  in  our 
society.  The  law  permits  abortion  for  the  sake  of  personal  and 
social  convenience.  In  my  judgment  that  is  not  a sufficient  moral 
basis  for  an  abortion,  particularly  if  one  approaches  the  issue  of 
abortion  from  a Christian  perspective. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  oppose  any  and  all  abortions  con- 
tribute to  the  lack  of  careful  moral  reflection  on  the  issue,  and  this 
unwittingly  supports  the  increase  in  the  number  of  abortions. 
Thus  those  who  reject  the  absolutist  position  then  tend  to  accept 
any  and  all  abortions,  since  there  appears  to  be  no  discriminating 
position  in  between.  The  church  should  refuse  to  get  trapped 
into  either  the  extreme  of  absolute  prohibition  or  complete  accep- 
tance of  abortion.  We  must  learn  rather  to  make  discriminating 
moral  judgments  case  by  case. 

Much  of  the  moral  confusion  about  abortion  revolves  around 
the  question  of  how  we  regard  the  act  of  abortion.  At  one  ex- 
treme are  those  who  see  an  abortion  as  similar  to  the  removal  of  a 
piece  of  tissue  from  the  body.  At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who 
see  abortion  as  the  murder  of  a human  being.  I believe  an  abor- 
tion is  neither  of  these  kinds  of  acts. 
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What  are  we  talking  about  when  a person  considers  an  abor- 
tion? The  fetus  is  not  just  a "piece  of  tissue"  like  any  other  in 
one's  body  that  is  removed  by  a surgical  procedure.  The  fetus 
represents  a new  creation,  a different  genetic  entity,  because  it  is 
the  combination  of  sperm  and  ovum  of  two  different  human 
beings.  What  has  been  created  is  a potential  new  human  being, 
an  entity  temporarily  confined  to  the  mother's  womb,  but  an  en- 
tity having  a distinct  genetic  identity  from  the  woman's  own 
body.  Those  who  accept  any  and  all  abortions  by  claiming  that 
the  fetus  is  just  a "piece  of  tissue"  like  any  other  do  not  know 
what  they  are  aborting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fetus  is  not  yet  a "person,"  as  we  nor- 
mally think  of  what  it  means  to  be  "person."  To  be  a "person" 
requires  the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  so  that  a 
human  being  has  the  capacity  to  exist  independently  of  the 
mother,  and  to  interact  socially  with  other  human  beings.  In 
spontaneous  abortions  or  miscarriages  we  do  not  give  the  fetus  a 
name,  nor  even  give  the  fetus  the  normal  funeral  and  burial  rites, 
because  we  do  not  yet  recognize  the  fetus  as  a person.  Those 
who  reject  any  and  all  abortions  because  they  regard  abortion  as 
the  killing  of  a person  distort  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
consider  an  abortion.  Abortion  is  not  the  killing  of  a person  as 
we  normally  understand  the  word  person.  That  is  why  abortion 
cannot  be  equated  with  acts  of  killing  persons  in  war  and  capital 
punishment. 

Abortion  is  an  act  that  represents  a "twilight  zone"  where  we 
must  accept  a certain  ambiguity.  To  resolve  the  "what"  by  declar- 
ing a fetus  as  simply  a "piece  of  tissue"  or  a "person"  would  dis- 
tort what  an  abortion  is.  A fetus  is  neither  just  a "piece  of  tissue" 
nor  a "person." 

But  because  the  fetus  is  a new  creation,  a potential  human  per- 
son, we  cannot  lightly  and  without  justification  snuff  out  its  life. 
There  is  a sanctity  and  holiness  about  the  fetus  that  requires  us  to 
regard  its  being  with  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  not 
yet  a "person,"  there  may  be  reasons  to  abort  that  fetus  in  view  of 
other  overwhelming  moral  considerations,  particularly  where  the 
sanctity  of  some  other  person  is  at  stake. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a thirty-year-old  mother  of 
two  children,  ages  three  and  six,  who  has  a chronic  kidney  dis- 
ease and  high  blood  pressure,  discovers  that  she  is  pregnant — 
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even  though  she  has  been  careful  to  use  the  diaphragm  as  a con- 
traceptive measure.  The  doctor  tells  her  that  if  she  continues  the 
pregnancy,  it  could  be  too  strenuous  and  prove  fatal.  Under 
these  conditions,  I think  an  abortion  would  be  justified.  The  life 
of  the  mother  is  also  holy  and  to  be  respected.  She  has  two 
children  she  must  care  for  who  are  persons  to  be  regarded  with 
respect.  Why  should  she  risk  her  life  for  the  sake  of  a fetus  that  is 
not  yet  a "person"  when  she  is  already  obligated  to  two  children 
who  are  persons  under  her  care? 

Or  suppose  a fifteen-year-old  girl  is  pregnant  by  her  father 
who  came  home  one  night  in  a drunken  stupor  and  raped  her. 
She  is  extremely  distraught,  both  because  of  the  trauma  of  what 
happened  and  also  at  the  thought  of  the  social  consequences  if 
she  should  continue  the  pregnancy  and  have  the  baby.  Does  not 
our  respect  and  regard  for  this  fifteen-year-old  girl  mean  that  we 
could  support  morally  a decision  on  her  part  to  get  an  abortion? 

These  are  just  two  sample  cases  where  an  abortion  is,  I think, 
morally  justified  because  of  the  value  one  places  on  persons  who 
are  already  socialized  human  beings,  and  where  their  value  takes 
precedence  over  the  life  of  a fetus  which  is  not  yet  a "person."  I 
do  not  think,  however,  we  can  lay  down  absolute  laws  that  can 
determine  in  all  cases  when  an  abortion  is  morally  justified.  That 
is  why  I oppose  any  attempt  by  the  church  to  legislate  any  rigid 
legal  position  on  abortion. 

Clearly,  the  Bible  does  not  give  us  any  specific  guidance  on 
abortion.  It  does,  however,  call  us  again  and  again  to  have 
respect  and  love  for  our  fellow  human  beings.  This  kind  of  love 
and  respect  for  persons  must  guide  us  in  the  concrete  decisions 
we  make  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  way  we  can  legislate  what 
that  means  for  each  situation.  These  issues  must  be  worked 
through  in  the  small  group,  in  the  counseling  situation,  and  per- 
haps at  the  congregational  level  where  there  is  sufficient  open- 
ness. Our  adherence  to  the  moral  principle  of  respect  for  persons 
may  at  times  lead  us  to  morally  approve  an  abortion,  and  at 
other  times  to  condemn  abortion. 

While  the  church  should  be  open  to  a morally  justified  abor- 
tion, on  the  other  hand  the  church  should  speak  out  against  the 
widespread  unreflective  and  uncritical  acceptance  of  abortion. 
Abortion  cannot  be  morally  justified  simply  for  the  sake  of  per- 
sonal and  social  convenience.  Certainly  abortion  cannot  be  used 
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as  a means  of  population  control.  There  are  other  more  accept- 
able ways  of  controlling  population.  It  is  unfortunate  how  easily 
many  Christians  have  simply  accepted  the  trends  of  our  culture. 
The  fetus  cannot  be  treated  that  lightly.  It  is  a potential  human 
person,  and  thus  to  be  respected. 

What  then  about  the  law?  What  kind  of  an  abortion  law 
should  the  church  support?  Though  I think  that  abortion  can  be 
morally  justified  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  where  the 
value  of  persons  are  at  stake,  I would  support  a liberal  law, 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  laws  we  now  have  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Because  of  the  deep  conscientious  disagreement  in  the  civil 
community  about  abortion,  I do  not  think  one  minority  in  society 
can  legislate  for  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  There  is 
simply  too  much  disagreement  over  this  issue  for  sufficient  com- 
munal support  of  a restrictive  law.  A liberal  law  permits  those 
opposed  to  abortion  not  to  exercise  there  prerogative  under  the 
law,  whereas  a restrictive  law  would  not  permit  those  who 
believe  otherwise  to  act  as  they  believe  they  should. 

Second,  restrictive  laws  are  inherently  unjust,  because  they 
discriminate  against  the  poor  and  the  people  on  the  bottom  of 
society.  People  who  want  abortions  will  get  them  one  way  or 
another.  The  more  affluent  can  afford  to  pay  a doctor  or  travel  to 
where  they  can  obtain  a safe  abortion.  The  poor  are  forced  to 
utilize  the  services  of  a criminal  abortionist,  often  under  very  un- 
safe and  unsanitary  conditions.  People  will  get  abortions.  A 
restrictive  law  will  not  be  effective  in  stopping  abortions  in 
today's  society  where  so  many  are  opposed  to  a restrictive  law. 

The  church,  I think,  should  not  put  its  energies  on  the  abortion 
issue  into  the  legal  arena.  Rather  it  should  do  what  is  its  specific 
responsibility — provide  moral  guidance.  This  will  need  to  be 
guidance,  as  I have  pointed  out,  that  accepts  the  ambiguities  of 
what  an  abortion  is,  but  does  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  either  ex- 
treme position — absolute  acceptance  or  absolute  prohibition. 
Given  the  ambiguity  of  abortion,  the  church  should  affirm  the 
value  of  the  person,  and  thus  only  justify  abortion  where  the 
sanctity  of  someone's  person  is  at  stake. 
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The  emphasis  upon  the 
priority  of  the  church, 
what  God  calls 
Christians  simply  to  be 
in  the  world,  is  the 
starting  point  for  an 
Anabaptist  view  of  the 
Christian  faith 


The 

Anabaptist 
View  of  the 
Church 


Duane  K.  Friesen 


In  a world  tom  apart  by  repression,  violence  and  war,  a planet 
whose  fragile  ecosystem  is  threatened  by  aggressive  human  tech- 
nology, and  a world  where  disparities  in  economic  resources 
cause  thousands  to  die  of  hunger  each  day,  Christians  are  called 
upon  to  examine  again  the  basis  for  their  own  faith  and  action.  I 
believe  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  roots  of  our  Christian 
heritage  to  provide  us  with  an  orientation  to  help  us  move  into 
the  future  with  courage  and  vision. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  a creed  held  in  common  by  most  Christians 
throughout  history  and  in  the  world  today,  affirms  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  center  of  Christian  faith.  The  creed  makes  two 
claims:  that  in  Jesus  Christ  God  has  been  most  supremely 
revealed,  and  Christians  have  a model  or  standard  of  what  it 
means  to  be  fully  human.  The  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a branch  of  the  radical  left  wing  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, took  this  creed  seriously  and  applied  its  meaning  in  a 
particular  way.  They  believed  that  if  Christians  take  Jesus  Christ 
seriously  as  a model  for  their  own  humanity,  that  commitment 
would  be  lived  out  in  a new  body  in  society,  the  church.  The  em- 
phasis upon  the  priority  of  the  church,  what  God  calls  Christians 
simply  to  be  in  the  world,  is  the  starting  point  for  an  Anabaptist 
view  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  this  essay  I want  to  explore  the 
meaning  of  this  vision  for  Christians  about  to  enter  the  twenty- 
first  century. 

Though  the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  contemporary  descendants  of  that  movement,  are  repre- 
sented by  a diversity  of  groups  and  are  not  a monolithic  entity. 
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all  have  in  common  an  emphasis  upon  believer's  baptism.^ 
Believer's  baptism  entails  an  adult  commitment  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ  and  become  part  of  a voluntary  fellowship  of  believers. 
The  Anabaptists  rejected  infant  baptism,  that  one  was  "bom  into" 
Christian  faith.  Commitment  to  become  part  of  a voluntary  fel- 
lowship of  believers  meant  that  the  church  was  not  identical 
with  the  whole  society  into  which  one  was  bom,  but  rather  the 
church  was  a particular  body  of  persons  within  the  larger  society. 
This  had  radical  implications,  for  it  challenged  the  idea  that  an 
entire  society  can  be  "Christian,"  an  idea  that  had  been  the 
dominant  view  since  the  fourth  century  when  the  Emporer  Con- 
stantine became  Christian  and  eventually  Christianity  became 
the  official  religion  of  the  entire  empire. 

It  also  meant  that  the  Christian  church  should  embody  in  the 
world  a way  of  thinking  and  a style  of  living  that  is  an  alternative 
to  prevailing  cultural  values.  One  of  these  Christian  values  is  the 
conrmrdtment  to  Christ' s example  and  teaching  of  love  and  non- 
violence. Anabaptists  believed  that  God  loves  and  restores  the 
world  as  God  intended  it  to  be  in  creation  by  giving  up  life  rather 
than  destroying  life.  Jesus'  life,  teaching,  and  willingness  to  ac- 
cept death  is  thus  a model  of  how  God  wants  Christians  to  live  in 
the  world.  In  other  words.  Anabaptists  believed  that  Chri§tian 
ethics  was  rooted  in  the  good  news  (euangelion — a Greek  word 
meaning  "good  news")  or  Gospel — that  God  "saves"  the  world 
through  love.  We  can  thus  appropriately  call  their  point  of  view 
"evangelical  pacifism"  to  distingish  their  view  from  a pacifism 
based  primarily  upon  humanisitic  principles  of  conscience  or  a 
simple  objection  to  killing.  The  fundamental  basis,  then,  of 
Anabaptist  ethics  is  not  natural  law,  conscience,  some  standard  of 
prudence  about  what  is  "realistic"  in  a world  of  sin,  but,  first  of 
all,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  who  has  revealed  through  his 
life,  death  and  teachings  what  it  means  to  be  fully  human. 

Integral  to  evangelical  pacifism  is  a view  of  the  church — that 
God  is  creating  in  history  a new  society.  The  church  is  the  "new" 
society  within  the  "stmctures"  of  the  "old"  society,  a visible,  stmc- 
tured  body  of  people  who  are  seeking  to  live  a life  of  dis- 
cipleship,  following  Jesus  Christ  as  their  standard.  That  new 
social  order  is  made  visible  in  history  in  two  basic  ways:  the  con- 
gregating or  gathering  of  a transformed  body  of  people,  and  the 
scattering  or  involvement  in  witness  and  mission. 
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The  Christian's  primary  social  identity  is  not  her  political 
identity  as  a citizen  of  a particular  country,  but  her  identity  as  a 
member  of  the  church— a transnational  community  of  persons 
whose  primary  identity  is  defined  by  their  participation  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  not  by  ties  of  blood,  land,  flag,  political  ideology, 
or  nation.  This  Anabaptist  evangelical  pacifism  clashes  v^th  the 
majority  Christian  view  that  violence  is  justified  in  the  defense  of 
one's  own  community  (defined  by  flag  and  nation,  blood  or 
race,  ideology  or  ethnicity)  over  against  an  enemy  who  threatens 
the  community  unjustly. 

In  the  Anabaptist  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  church,  not  the  na- 
tion or  the  political  system,  is  the  primary  locus  of  God's 
redemptive  activity  in  history.  Christians  begin  by  recogmzing 
their  solidarity  with  Christians  in  other  lands — a solidarity  that 
defines  identity  and  takes  priority  over  solidarity  with  one's 
citizenship  identity  into  which  one  is  bom.  The  church  is: 

—Stephen  Wong  and  James  Liu,  Christians  in  China 
for  over  fifty  years  who  remained  faithful  despite  suf- 
fering through  the  Chinese  cultural  revolution.  They 
continue  to  plant  the  seeds  for  the  church  in  China. 

— ^John  de  Gruchy,  theologian  in  South  Africa  who 
represents  a third  way  between  the  apartheid  policies 
of  the  pagan  Afrikaners  and  the  revolutionary 
violence  of  some  in  the  black  churches. 

— The  effort  of  Arab  Christians,  Jonathan  Kuttab  and 
Elias  Chacour,  who  seek  a nonviolent  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  plight  in  the  Middle  East. 

— ^John  Paul  Lederach,  whose  family  was  threatened 
because  he  represented  a third  way  in  negotiating 
peace  between  the  Miskito  Indians  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaraugua. 

— The  Mennonite  Church  in  Nicaragua  who  viewed 
the  Sandinista  government  as  their  legitimate  govern- 
ment, but  then  asked  what  it  means  to  be  faithful  in 
that  setting. 
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— East  German  Christian  students  whom  some  of  us 
met  with  secretly  in  East  Berlin  in  1966  to  ask  what  it 
meant  to  be  faithful  as  Christians  living  under  a Marx- 
ist regime. 

I could  cite  hundreds  of  other  examples.  What  would  it  mean 
to  take  the  church  as  a transnational  reality  more  seriously? 
What  would  it  mean  to  place  as  a secondary  priority  that  nation- 
al identity  we  have  by  virtue  of  our  natural  birth  into  the  political 
order,  where  we  are  thrown  together  out  of  necessity  to  order  our 
common  lives  with  respect  to  our  physical  survival  and  welfare? 
Failure  to  make  this  crucial  distinction  between  these  two  iden- 
tities has  had  disastrous  consequences  in  the  history  of  the 
church: 

1.  The  loss  of  a prophetic  voice  by  the  church  as  the 
church's  voice  has,  again  and  again,  been  muted  by  its 
prior  commitment  to  land  and  flag. 

2.  The  idolization  of  the  nation  with  the  use  of 
religious  symbols  to  sanctify  national  ideology  and 
practice. 

3.  The  loss  of  a sense  of  the  church  as  a transnational 
body  as  Christians  in  war  after  war  have  killed  each 
other,  literally  putting  the  lie  to  their  profession  of 
oneness  in  Christ,  and  making  a sham  of  holy  com- 
munion. 

The  inability  to  think  straight  about  this  question  of  identity  is 
one  of  the  greatest  failures  of  American  evangelicalism.  The 
scandal  is  that  so  many  American  evangelical  statements  are 
made  or  written  for  Americans,  and  thus  they  distress  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  other  lands  by  not  taking  them  into  ac- 
count. One  blatant  example  of  this  failure  is  with  respect  to  the 
Middle  East  where  most  evangelical  statements  simply  ignore 
our  Arab  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

The  confusion  in  American  evangelicalism  is  twofold.  On 
more  personal  ethical  issues,  like  sexuality  and  abortion,  a 
theocratic  ethic  tends  to  operate.  Evangelicals  seek  to  use  the 
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power  of  the  state  to  enforce  certain  Christian  standards  of 
morality.  On  the  other  hand,  paradoxically,  on  matters  of 
economics  (i.e.,  the  defense  of  capitalism  as  if  it  were  ordained  of 
God)  or  politics  (the  defense  of  American  power  in  the  world)  a 
non-biblical  secularist  humanism  (a  politics  of  the  "realistic" 
drawn  from  secular  thought)  is  so  dominant  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  distinction  between  those  who  are  believers  and  the 
general  prevailing  view  of  the  society  held  by  political  conserva- 
tives. The  fourty-eight  page  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
Guidelines,  "Peace,  Freedom  and  Security,"  has  a biblical  section 
of  just  three  pages,  most  of  it  given  to  a refutation  of  pacifism, 
whereas  it  is  full  of  terms  like  "values,"  "responsibility,"  "com- 
plexity," "democracy,"  and  "human  rights"— "terms  that  seem  to 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  vocabulary  of  'secular  humanism' 
than  of  biblical  theology."^  As  a consequence,  most  of  the  evan- 
gelical community  in  America  generally  supports  and  gives  its 
blessing  to  American  foreign  policy  in  the  world.  Evangelicals 
are  rarely  able  to  transcend  what  is  in  the  national  economic  and 
political  interest  because  they  have  become  secularized  by  the 
prevailing  values  of  capitalism  and  power  politics.  I find  this 
ironic,  given  the  tendency  of  evangelical  Christians  to  criticize 
the  liberal  mainline  denominations  for  having  sold  out  to  secular 
humanism.^ 

Evangelical  Christians  have  not  come  to  grips  sufficiently  with 
the  tension  between  the  ethical  claims  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
claims  of  the  nation.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  "greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  but  to  give  his  life  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation."  From  a national  perspective  a pacifist  ethic  is 
irresponsible,  even  immoral.  Thus,  until  this  century,  such  an 
ethic  was  unrecognized  legally  and  was  viewed  as  a crime  in 
many  societies.  Still,  conscientious  objection  is  not  legal  in  some 
countries— in  both  democratic  and  other  forms  of  government. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Gospel,  however,  God  sacrifices 
life,  in  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  taking  life  violently,  for  the  sake 
of  all  human  beings  who,  as  sinners,  are  "enemies"  before  God. 
The  difficult  ethical  demand  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  this 
sacrifice  of  God  for  us  is  what  we  are  called  to  do  for  each  other. 
Even  as  God  has  loved  all  human  beings  without  distinction  be- 
tween the  just  and  the  unjust,  so  we  are  called  to  love  our 
enemies.  Love  here  does  not  mean  an  emotion,  or  a feeling  of 
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non-hatred.  Love  in  the  New  Testament  means  to  seek  the  well- 
being of  our  enemy,  even  as  God  has  given  life  for  our  well- 
being. That  ethic  is  in  fundamental  tension  with  the  ethic  of 
giving  one's  life  for  one's  nation  at  the  expense  of  one's  enemies. 

What  is  disturbing  is  not  so  much  that,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, some  Christians  might  conclude  that  under  very  exception- 
al and  tragic  situations  one  might,  nevertheless,  be  required  to 
participate  in  violence.  Though  I disagree  with  that  position,  I 
can  understand  and  appreciate  an  ethic  that  develops  out  of  an 
agonizing  struggle  with  the  ethic  of  Jesus.  But  when  I read  the 
books,  trads,  or  hear  the  sermons  of  most  evangelicals  in  this 
country,  I seldom  hear  mention  of  the  radical  ethic  of  universal 
love.  Instead  one  often  hears  a shrill  defense  of  American 
military  power  in  the  world  in  order  that  America  defend  its  in- 
terests against  communism  or  some  other  perceived  tyranny. 
Where  is  the  agony?  Where  is  the  sense  of  tension  with  the  call 
of  the  Gospel?  What  does  it  mean  that,  from  a Christian  perspec- 
tive, communists  and  Muslim  fundamentalists  are  objects  of 
God's  redemptive  love,  that,  before  God,  all  are  sinners,  that  we 
as  sinners  are  called  to  love  and  forgive  as  God  has  loved  and 
forgiven?  What  has  happened  to  the  tension  of  living  in  the 
world  but  not  of  the  world? 

Lest  this  be  misunderstood,  we  must  remember  that  I am 
speaking  about  the  church,  what  we,  as  Christians,  are  called  to 
follow  to  be  faithful  to  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  say  what  "we" 
should  do  and  assume  that  the  "we"  is  all  Americans,  we  tend  to 
dismiss  the  ethic  of  Jesus  because  it  clashes  with  our  perception 
of  national  interest.  Because  the  "we"  is  not  a distinct  Christian 
identity,  when  Christians  speak  and  act  as  citizens,  we  have  very 
little  to  offer.  It  is  precisely  so  that  "we,"  as  a Christian  people, 
can  offer  a creative  voice  in  international  politics,  that  it  is  crucial 
that  the  universal  ethic  of  Jesus  be  central  to  our  Christian  ethic. 

Christians,  then,  have  a special  vocation  or  calling  within  his- 
tory. As  a transnational  body,  as  the  visible  body  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  we  should  seek  to  transcend  and  stand  "between"  the  na- 
tional and  ideological  conflicts  of  this  world.  We  should  serve 
the  world  community  by  modeling  an  alternative  to  violent  con- 
flict. We  should  seek  to  serve  human  need  wherever  it  exists, 
whether  enemy  or  friend.  For  example,  during  the  Vietnam  War 
Friends  and  Mennonites  sought  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  per- 
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sons  on  all  sides  of  the  war.  They  worked  not  only  in  sections  of 
Vietnam  controlled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  govern- 
ment, but  also  sought  to  send  medical  supplies  to  those  civilians 
suffering  from  U.S.  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  From  the  U.S. 
perspective,  these  actions  were  treated  as  "trading  with  the 
enemy."  Such  a transnational  perspective  can  then  provide  a dif- 
ferent framework  for  approaching  policy  questions,  quite  dif- 
ferent than  when  the  church  primarily  speaks  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  policy.  The  church,  by  simply  being  faithful  to 
the  truth  and  refusing  to  take  sides  in  violent  conflict,  will  in- 
evitably be  subversive  of  the  prevailing  ideologies  caught  up  in 
violent  conflict.  It  will  seek  to  direct  its  energies  to  the  search  for 
creative  nonviolent  solutions  to  conflict,  rather  than  legitimating 
the  ideology  of  one  of  the  sides  in  the  conflict. 

One  of  the  realities  of  our  world  is  ideological  conflict,  a dead- 
ly game  played  in  the  80's  by  the  two  Super  Powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  more  recently  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  The  game  is  especially  deadly  to  many  people  in 
third  world  countries  like  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Jordan  who  get  caught  literally  in  the 
cross  fire  between  opposing  ideological  factions.  Many  Chris- 
tians are  thrust  into  these  situations:  the  Christian  church  in  these 
countries;  secondly.  North  American  Christians  there  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Christ.  What  does  it  mean  to  speak  to  foreign  policy  as  a 
North  American  Christian  believer  who  is  serving  together  with 
fellow  Christians  living  in  these  countries? 

Christians  are  in  the  midst  of  ideological  conflict  to  witness  to 
a "third"  way.  That  means  Christians  are  there  as  a voice  of  jus- 
tice. For  Mennonite  Central  Committee  workers  in  third  world 
settings  that  means  "grass  roots"  work  at  long-term  community 
and  economic  development  that  can  meet  basic  human  needs  in 
the  long  run.  Such  "grass  roots"  development  work  leads  almost 
immediately  to  concerns  about  overarching  economic  and  politi- 
cal policies  that  have  a direct  impact  on  the  well-being  of  people 
in  these  settings.  Trade  policies,  embargoes,  food  aid  policies,  the 
sale  of  arms  to  combatants  in  conflict,  and  many  other  policies, 
have  an  immediate  and  direct  impact  upon  fellow  believers  in 
Christ  and  others  in  those  settings  where  one  is  seeking  to  serve. 
As  North  American  Christians  in  a third  world  setting,  we  are 
there,  however,  not  first  of  all  to  represent  our  country,  but  as 
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ambassadors  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  good  news,  a message  of 
shalom  that  seeks  the  well-being  of  those  we  serve.  We  do  not 
represent  U.S.  ideological  or  strategic  interests. 

This  has  implications  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  North 
America.  If  workers  in  that  setting  are  there  as  ambassadors  of 
the  Gospel,  not  there,  first  of  all,  as  Americans,  then  we  must 
conclude  that  neither  should  we  Christians  who  live  in  North 
America  be  governed  primarily  by  national  identity.  If  the 
church  there  is  to  represent  a third  way,  then  we,  too,  here  in  our 
setting,  must  think  along  with  them  and  act  with  them  in  giving 
support  to  policies  that  can  further  the  ends  of  human  develop- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  very  creative  and  courageous  work  car- 
ried out  by  faithful  Christian  emissaries  of  the  Gospel  in  third 
world  settings  is  canceled  out,  defeated,  overwhelmed  by  other 
Christians  in  North  America  who  vote  for  candidates  for  public 
office  and  support  policies  primarily  because  of  the  way  these 
policies  support  their  own  economic  interest  or  their  perception 
of  the  U.S.  interest. 

Evangelical  Christianity  must  face  some  tough  questions.  For 
example,  how  can  one  support  and  serve  in  institutions  primarily 
committed  to  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  still  be  free  to  serve  the  cau^  of 
Christ,  the  third  way?  How  can  one  serve  in  institutions  where 
the  bottom  line  is  the  preservation  of  the  nation?  One  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  Christian  values  and  national  interests  often 
overlap.  They  can.  But  they  also  clash,  and  any  even  minimalist 
doctrine  of  sin  would  have  to  admit  that.  Is  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity really  capable  of  identifying  sin  and  acting  in  an  alterna- 
tive way  when  the  claims  of  the  nation  or  an  economic  system 
are  destructive  and  contrary  to  the  good  news  of  the  Gospel? 
How  can  one  be  free  to  critique,  challenge,  act,  if  the  bottom  line 
is  the  protection  of  national  self-interest?  Is  there  really  a third 
way,  or  do  evangelical  Christians  in  North  America  and  evangeli- 
cal Christians  in  other  countries  simply  echo  the  shouts  of  their 
respective  national  ideologies? 

An  evangelical  pacifism,  which  has  been  freed  to  define  its 
identity  by  the  church  rather  than  the  nation  state,  is  the  most 
relevant  and  needed  force  in  the  world  today.  A third  way — ^that 
is  the  church's  calling  in  the  world — to  speak  for  the  human  in- 
terest in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
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do  that  well,  with  integrity,  and  with  effectiveness  if  most  Chris- 
tians have  in  advance,  by  virtue  of  their  rejection  of  pacifism, 
committed  themselves  to  the  violent  defense  of  the  nation.  We 
must  first  seek  to  he  the  church,  a transnational  community  loyal 
to  Jesus  Christ.  Only  that  kind  of  faith  can  be  the  basis  for  a 
courage  and  vision  that  will  be  a light  to  a world  unable  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  darkness  of  injustice,  oppression  and  violence. 

It  is  by  giving  priority  to  who  we  are  as  members  of  Christ' s 
body  that  we  then  act  in  the  world  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens.  Christian  citizenship  in  the  world  involves  a commit- 
ment to  the  following  principles:^ 

1.  A deep  skepticism  about  the  threat  and  use  of 
violent  force  as  a way  to  solve  conflict. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  basic  humanity  of  one's 
enemy,  and  the  commitment  to  finding  ways  to  make 
peace  with  one's  enemy. 

3.  A stewardship  of  one's  time  and  material  resources 
to  help  bring  wholeness  to  the  earth  and  human 
beings,  including  work  for  economic  and  political  jus- 
tice, and  a deep  questioning  of  the  amount  of  human 
energy  and  resources  given  to  the  development  of  in- 
struments of  violence. 

4.  Conamitment  to  use  human  imagination,  ingenuity, 
and  resources  to  study  the  causes  of  human  conflict, 
and  the  ways  in  which  conflict  has  and  can  be  solved 
nonviolently. 

5.  Commitment  to  the  development  of  institutions 
which  can  enhance  the  capacity  of  humans  to  resolve 
conflict  peacefully  at  the  international  level.  In  my 
judgment  that  means  strengthening  the  role  of  inter- 
national law,  international  institutions  like  the  U.N. 
and  the  World  Court,  and  creating  better  institutions 
at  the  international  level  for  the  resolution  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 
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The  church  should  not  be  content  simply  to  "legitimate"  a 
realism  reflecting  the  tragedy  of  the  human  sinful  condition,  but 
it  should  be  a creative  force,  for  example,  in  imagining  ways  to 
make  peace  between  nations  without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
violent  force.  The  church  should  be  a leader  in  urging  a vision 
for  the  development  of  international  institutions  which  can  foster 
peacful  means  of  conflict  resolution.  In  other  words,  by  analogy 
from  the  church's  own  experience  of  the  power  of  redemption, 
and  its  own  vision  of  the  new  society  which  the  church  itself  rep- 
resents, it  will  approach  politics  with  a different  vision  of  what  is 
both  possible,  and  therefore,  what  can  be  expected  of  govern- 
ments. The  paradox  is  that  only  when  the  church  is  really  the 
church,  only  when  it  truly  becomes  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  a transnational  new  society  that  marches  to  the  beat  of  a 
different  drummer — only  then  can  the  church  really  be  relevant 
to  political  institutions  in  providing  a creative  vision  that  does 
more  than  simply  bless  the  status  quo.^ 

The  church  has  a special  calling  as  it  speaks  to  questions  of 
public  policy.  One  of  the  first  things  the  church  should  do  is  to 
"speak  the  truth."  In  the  context  of  ideological  conflict  truth  is 
frequently  sacrificed  for  propaganda.  If  the  church  were  truly  a 
transnational  body  cutting  across  ideological  lines,  it  would  draw 
upon  the  presence  of  Christians  throughout  the  globe  to  "discern" 
what  is  going  on,  rather  than  be  captive  to  the  propaganda  bar- 
rage of  policy  makers  who  make  the  truth  serve  their  own  politi- 
cal self-interest. 

For  example,  Christian  workers  overseas  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  providing  policy  makers  with  a perspective  on  issues 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  have.  By  virtue  of  the  position 
they  are  in,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  government  decision 
makers  to  gain  access  to  the  grass  roots  perspectives  they  need  in 
making  decisions. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  Middle  East,  where,  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  American  policy  makers  have  very  little  contact  with 
Palestinians.  This  is  detrimental  because  one  of  the  primary  par- 
ties to  that  conflict  are  the  Palestinians.  The  Quakers  and  the 
Mennonites,  therefore,  can  play  a key  role  in  that  environment  in 
providing  a perspective  that  is  often  lacking  in  U.S.  decision 
makers. 
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The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  worked  for  many 
years  with  Palestinian  farmers  in  various  types  of  development 
projects  on  the  West  Bank.  Some  of  their  work  has  been  with 
farmers  in  the  Jordan  Valley  who  have  experienced  many 
problems  with  the  Israeli  occupation— land  seizure,  water 
shortages,  restrictions  on  their  ability  to  plant  trees  and  other 
crops,  inability  to  develop  their  own  infrastructure  of  roads  to  get 
agricultural  products  to  market,  and  lack  of  markets  for  crops. 
The  drilling  of  deep  wells  for  Israeli  settlements  and  agricultural 
development  on  the  West  Bank  has  created  severe  water 
shortages  for  some  Arab  villages.  These  well  drilling  projects 
were  made  possible  indirectly  by  U.S.  aid  to  Israel,  and  thus,  U.S. 
policy  had  a bearing  on  the  work  MCC  was  doing  with  Pales- 
tinian villagers.  Therefore,  Mennonites  working  on  the  West 
Bank  have  reported  to  decision  makers  in  Congress  some  of  the 
problems  the  Palestinians  have  experienced.  "Testimony"  about 
such  realities  is  clearly  "relevant"  to  policy  questions.  In  fact  such 
information  is  so  relevant  that  one  such  worker,  Paul  Quiring, 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  West  Bank.  According  to  Israeli 
officials,  MCC  was  granted  the  license  to  do  only  humanitarian 
work  on  the  West  Bank.  Quiring  was  accused  of  engaging  in 
political  activity  (including  being  the  voice  of  the  PLO).  In  this 
case,  simply  by  speaking  the  truth  on  matters  that  were  of 
humanitarian  concern,  Quiring' s activity  was  labeled  political 
and  subversive.^ 

These  kinds  of  involvements  and  perspectives  by  Christian 
workers  in  overseas  settings  can  provide  a framework  for  ena- 
bling the  church  to  speak  creatively  in  the  policy  arena.  One  of 
the  finest  books  ever  written  on  the  Middle  East,  A Compas- 
sionate Peace,  written  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, develops  a very  carefully  worked  out  perspective  based  on 
knowledge  from  direct  experience  in  the  Middle  East  and  many 
contacts  with  various  actors  in  the  conflict.  By  being  a "third 
voice"  in  that  conflict,  they  have  received  criticism  from  both  the 
Jewish/Israeli  and  the  Palestinian/ Arab  communities.  But  that 
can  be  expected  when  the  church  speaks  truth  to  power. 

So  let  the  church  be  the  church.  Let  it  reflect  its  special  calling 
in  the  world.  Only  then  can  it  be  genuinely  relevant  on  issues  of 
public  policy.  The  world  does  not  need  more  people  to 
"legitimate"  the  ideological  conflict  of  self-interest  and  deception 
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with  its  threat  and  frequent  use  of  violent  force.  The  world  needs 
a creative  minority  who  can  speak  for  God's  interest  which 
transcends  the  national  interest.  Let  the  church  speak  truth  to 
power,  and  not  allow  itself  to  be  used  in  ideological  propaganda 
battles.  Let  the  church  represent  the  way  of  peace  root^  in  the 
Gospel  itself,  in  the  One  who  showed  us  that  nonviolent  love  is 
the  only  way  to  peace. 


[1991] 


Notes 

^For  a description  of  the  pluralism  within  the  Anabaptist 
movement,  see  the  book  by  J.  Denny  Weaver,  Becoming  Anabap- 
list  (Herald  Press,  1987).  For  an  historical  description  of  all  those 
traditions  that  have  roots  in  the  Anabaptist  tradition  see  the  book 
by  Donald  Durnbaugh,  The  Believer's  Church  (The  MacMillan 
Co.,  1968). 

2 

John  Richard  Burkholder,  "Mennonites  in  Ecumenical 
Dialogue  on  Peace  and  Justice,"  MCC  Occasional  Paper,  No.  7, 
pp.  15-16. 

For  example.  Dean  Curry  castigates  the  Methodists  for  their 
secularism  in  the  way  they  have  adopted  a general  commitment 
to  "survivalism."  Yet  he  himself  uncritically  accepts  a political 
philosophy  of  anti-Communism  that  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  ideology  of  the  right  wing  in  America.  (See  Nuclear  Arms: 
Two  Views  on  World  Peace,  by  Myron  Augsburger  and  Dean 
Curry.) 

^A  much  more  complete  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship  is  available  in  my  book,  Christian  Peacemaking 
and  International  Conflict:  A Realist  Pacifist  Perspective  (Herald 
Press,  1986). 

^Romans  13:1-7  has  often  been  read  by  the  church  to  legitimate 
the  "sword"  as  a necessity  in  a world  of  sin,  and  therefore,  a 
necessary  tool  in  the  hands  of  Christians  to  provide  order  in  a 
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world  of  sin.  We  need  to  reread  this  text  in  the  light  of  the  entire 
message  of  the  book  of  Romans.  The  central  message  of  Romans 
is  the  Gospel,  the  good  news  that  has  come  into  the  world  in 
Christ.  Chapter  12  calls  on  Christians  to  be  nonconformed  to  the 
world,  to  operate  by  a different  standard  in  the  world.  In  the 
context  of  what  precedes  and  follows  Romans  13:1-7,  Paul  calls 
on  Christians  to  love  their  enemies,  to  leave  the  wrath  of  the 
sword  to  God.  Rather  than  legitimating  the  sword  in  the  hands 
of  Christians,  Paul  is  calling  for  precisely  the  opposite  kind  of  be- 
havior. Christians  are  to  march  to  the  beat  of  a different  drum- 
mer. They  are  to  love  their  enemies.  They  should  not  be  tempted 
to  overthrow  Rome.  They  are  to  respect  the  state,  even  the  state 
of  pagan  Rome.  Thus,  in  a world  of  sin  where  God  providential- 
ly uses  the  pagan  state  to  "order"  human  life,  Christians  who 
have  heard  the  call  of  Christ  are  to  respect  that  order  as  they  seek 
to  live  by  another  standard,  the  call  of  Christ  to  love  their 
enenaies  and  leave  the  wrath  of  the  sword  to  God.  For  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  Romans  13:1-7  see  chapter  10  of  John  H.  Yoder's 
Politics  of  Tesus  (Eerdmans,  1972). 

^For  a description  of  the  style  of  witness  of  overseas  workers 
in  situations  of  conflict  and  injustice,  see  the  book  by  Robert 
Kreider  and  Rachel  Waltner  Goossen,  Hungry,  Thirsty.  A Stranger 
(Herald  Press,  1988).  See  especially  pp.  223f.  for  a description  of 
several  case  studies  of  the  issues  faced  by  workers  on  the  West 
Bank. 
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I think  that  camp- 
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for  Mark  Twain,  and 
World  War  I was  for 
Ernest  Hemingway 


Growing  up 
Free  Methodist 


John  K.  Sheriff 

I came  to  consciousness  in  a rural  conununity  in  the  Ozarks. 
Phelps,  Missouri,  was  a "wide  spot  in  the  road"  on  what  was  then 
Route  66.  A Texaco  gas  station  and  a small  grocery  store  sat 
across  the  highway  from  each  other,  and  a little  frame  church 
with  gothic  windows  reared  its  high  steeple  from  behind  the 
properties  bordering  the  highway.  Clustered  around  these  were 
the  homes  of  forty  to  fifty  people,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of 
town  was  the  one-room  school  with  two  outhouses.  Bells  an- 
nounced public  events  from  the  church  and  school  belfries. 

But  the  conununity  was  larger  than  the  town  and  extended 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  bells.  People  within  a five  mile  radius 
came  to  church  and  school,  swelling  our  school  population  one 
year  to  sixteen  in  grades  one  through  eight.  And  Goss  Cemetery, 
two  miles  south  of  town,  attracted  people  from  an  even  greater 
distance.  My  mother's  parents  are  there.  My  father's  English- 
immigrant  mother  and  German-immigrant  father  who  spent 
most  of  their  lives  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  came  there  at  last 
to  rest.  And  my  parents  who  have  been  away  from  Phelps  for 
more  than  thirty  years  have  their  places  staked  out  and  paid  for 
in  Goss  Cemetery.  It  was  already  clear  to  me  at  age  five  that 
though  there  were  other  places,  Phelps  was  the  center;  though 
there  were  other  fanrdlies,  nrdne  was  royal.  I was  bom  lucky. 

My  father  was  pastor  of  the  church,  a Free  Methodist  Church. 
We  lived  in  the  parsonage  which  was  set  back  about  fifty  yards 
behind  the  church.  We  had  no  mnning  water,  a wood  burning 
heater  and  cookstove,  a Sears  catalog  in  the  outhouse.  We  had 
family  worship  every  day  after  breakfast,  Sunday  School  every 
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Sunday,  church  every  Sunday  morning,  Sunday  night,  and  Wed- 
nesday night,  Bible  School  every  summer,  revival  once  or  twice 
every  year,  church  dinners  regularly.  We  had  family  gatherings, 
for  butchering,  woodcutting,  canning,  or  just  visiting.  And  we 
had  more.  We  had  parents  who  were  always  home,  a tower  built 
out  of  persimmon  poles  in  the  backyard,  a swimming  hole  just 
below  the  hill,  a dog  who  seemed  to  be  immortal  in  spite  of 
numerous  life  threating  injuries  on  Highway  66,  a collection  of 
Indian  arrowheads,  new  tennis  shoes  every  spring.  Until  age 
nine  I was  privileged  to  live  in  this  arcadia. 

Growing  up  in  that  peculiar  sect  of  Wesleyanism  called  Free 
Methodists  nothing  was  separate.  In  those  early  years,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  separate  Bill  Parkhurst 
in  his  Texaco  cap,  Cressy  Henshaw  with  her  gentle  but  firm 
schoolmarm  manner.  Slim  the  town  derelict  in  his  tumbledown 
shack  living  on  snuff  and  coke,  Robert  Kirkpatrick,  Glenna 
Heflin,  Wenny  Kingsley,  and  forty  others  from  what  it  was  to  be 
Free  Methodist,  from  what  it  was  to  be  me.  Certainly  I was 
raised  Free  Methodist,  but  I also  loved  and  feared  nature,  I too 
was  snowbound,  I too  tarried  and  was  hurried,  I too  dreamed 
what  has  never  been  and  lived  what  will  never  be  again,  I^too 
was  led  by  my  father's  reading  voice  into  worlds  even  he  did  not 
suspect. 

I remember  waking  up  one  morning  to  find  what  seemed  like 
a hundred  of  Kingsley's  Hereford  and  Brahma  cattle  in  our  yard. 
The  Brahma  bull  with  sagging  hump,  drooping  ears,  and  high 
arching  horns  was  just  outside  my  window.  I suppose  that  the 
Goliath,  Samson,  Elijah,  Satan,  Jesus,  and  Paul  that  I woke  up  to 
at  Phelps  were  also  seen  through  the  Free  Methodist  parsonage 
window,  but  the  view  I got  was  close-up  and  vivid.  Others  may 
have  had  a different  angle  of  vision,  but  few  if  any  had  a better 
view. 

Of  course  any  autobiography  or  dramatization  of  one's 
religious  pilgrimage  is  to  some  extent  a fiction.  One  selects  and 
orders  memory,  creates  the  past  by  discovering  emergent  pat- 
terns and  progressions  which  are  a part  of  conscious  experience 
only  in  retrospect.  The  following  vignettes  from  my  memory  of 
growing  up  as  a Free  Methodist  preacher's  kid  are  true  but  not 
the  whole  truth. 
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I remember  many  times  having  my  mother  send  me  to  the 
church  to  get  my  father  for  dinner  (the  noon  meal).  When  I 
walked  in  through  the  doors  of  the  church,  I would  often  find  my 
father  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  altar.  And  I would  not  know 
whether  to  call  him,  to  walk  up  and  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  or 
just  wait  until  he  was  finished,  because  the  church  and  prayer 
were  very  sacred.  The  church  was  small  and  unimposing  in  ap- 
pearance, but  it  was  God's  house  and  to  be  treated  reverently. 
Running,  loud  talk,  eating  in  the  church  would  have  been 
sacrilege.  We  honored  God,  his  house,  and  the  Sabbath.  I 
remember,  for  example  that  we  had  many  rules  about  what  we 
could  and  could  not  do  on  Sunday.  No  hammering  was  allowed 
on  Sunday.  Dad  said  that  we  did  not  hammer  on  Sunday  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  Israelites  did  not  hammer  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  temple  when  they  were  building  it — "neither  hammer  nor  axe 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  temple,  while  it  was  being 
built"  (I  Kings  6:7).  We  didn't  do  anything  loud  on  Sunday — ^no 
rowdy  games  like  baseball  or  football,  no  shooting  of  cap  guns, 
no  swimming.  One  of  the  first  belt  whippings  I remember  was 
for  violating  the  swimming  rule. 

We  took  these  things  seriously.  God  was  ever-present  and 
aware  of  all  our  thoughts  and  deeds.  Church  three  times  a week, 
devotions  every  day,  and  regular  revivals  were  constant 
reminders  of  that.  During  one  of  these  revivals  when  I was  six  or 
seven,  my  best  friend  and  I began  to  feel  very  guilty  and  fearful. 
We  talked  about  sin  and  hell,  acknowledged  our  mutual  guilt, 
and  decided  that  we  would  go  forward  together  at  the  altar  call 
that  evening.  But  the  service  didn't  go  as  we  had  planned,  and 
instead  of  an  altar  call  the  evangelist  held  a healing  service.  We 
were  feeling  so  guilty  that  we  went  forward  anyway.  I had  seen 
enough  healing  services  to  know  that  the  evangelist  would  ask 
me  what  affliction  I wished  to  be  delivered  from,  and  I had 
decided  to  say  that  I was  sick  of  sin.  To  my  great  relief,  he  did 
not  ask  me  what  my  need  was,  but  proceeded  to  anoint  me  with 
oil  and  to  quote  the  scripture  in  which  Jesus  says  to  let  the  little 
children  come  to  him  and  to  hinder  them  not. 

At  a very  early  age  I gained  an  acute  sense  of  God  being 
everywhere  and  watching  and  judging.  Asa  child,  with  a child's 
perception  of  God,  I experienced  a great  deal  of  fear  and  guilt 
because  of  this.  However,  I also  felt  that  my  actions  were  of  cos- 
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mic  significance,  and  that  may  have  been  a good  beginning  for 
the  development  of  ethical  consciousness.  I remember  on  one  oc- 
casion going  to  the  church,  picking  up  a hymnal,  walking  a 
quarter  of  a mile  up  the  road  to  North  Bridge  every  bit  as  heavy 
laden  with  sin  as  John  Bunyan's  Christian.  I sat  with  the  hymnal 
open  in  my  lap  with  my  feet  dangling  over  the  ends  of  the  oaken 
planks,  sang  a few  verses  of  "Just  As  I Am"  to  make  my  wretched 
state  vivid  to  me,  and  confessed  my  sins.  I probably  walked 
home  singing  "Rolled  Away,"  feeling  much  better.  This  constant 
awareness  of  living  in  God's  world  may  have  been  the  source  of 
my  firm  conviction  that  what  I did  with  my  life  was  extremely 
important — a religious  choice. 

Before  we  moved  from  Phelps  when  I was  nine,  I joined  the 
church.  I do  not  remember  much  about  the  experience.  Ap- 
parently I promised  not  to  wear  any  superfluous  adornment, 
claimed  "a  personal  experience  in  regeneration,"  and  pledged  "to 
seek  diligently  until  sanctified  wholly  if  that  experience  ha[d]  not 
been  attained."  H.  E.  Moore,  an  old  retired  minister  probably  in 
his  seventies  at  the  time,  shook  my  hand  afterward  and  said  to 
me  very  sincerely,  "I  was  saved  when  I was  seven  years  old,  and 
my  only  regret  is  that  I didn't  live  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life 
for  the  Lord."  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  life  had  been  in  two 
stages,  sinner  and  saint.  Mine  has  been  nothing  like  that. 

As  I look  back,  I see  that  the  Wesleyans  I grew  up  among 
respected  the  sanctity  of  the  individual's  relationship  with  God. 
No  one,  parent  or  minister,  could  take  responsibility  for  that,  and 
no  one  embarrassed  children  or  acted  like  they  didn't  belong  if 
they  participated  in  the  services  and  sacraments  of  the  religious 
community.  Before  God  all  were  equal:  parent,  minister,  and 
child.  And  I have  to  confess  that  I still  wince  as  I participate  in 
communion  at  our  Mennonite  church  because  the  children  are 
excluded.  The  Wesleyans  take  communion  seriously.  They  warn 
against  partaking  "unworthily."  But  they  invite  all  who  "do 
earnestly  repent  of  [their]  sins,  and  are  in  love  and  charity  with 
[their]  neighbors,  and  intend  to  lead  a new  life,  following  the 
commandments  of  God"  to  "draw  near  with  faith,  and  take  this 
holy  sacrament  to  [their]  comfort."  From  my  earliest  memory  I 
participated  in  communion  services.  In  retrospect,  I think  they 
were  as  meaningful  to  me  as  a child  as  they  are  now;  they  called 
upon  me  to  reflect  on  whether  I was  living  by  the  standards  that  I 
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knew  were  right.  And  I had  a pretty  clear  sense  of  what  was 
right  and  wrong  even  if  my  understanding  of  rite  and  symbol 
was  limited. 

We  moved  away  from  Phelps  when  my  father  became  Con- 
ference Superintendent.  That  position  was  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  Conference  Minister  in  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  During  the  next  years,  when  I was  age  nine  to  sixteen, 
my  father  traveled  around  visiting  the  conference  churches, 
usually  preaching  the  Sunday  morning  and  evening  sermons  at  a 
different  church  each  week.  The  Ozark  Conference  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  had  churches  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ozark, 
Clarksville,  Eldorado  Springs,  Carthage,  Joplin,  Siloam  Springs, 
and  in  many  backwoodsy,  less  known  places  such  as  Eldridge 
and  Highland. 

As  I think  about  my  relationship  with  the  Free  Methodists  in 
those  years,  I remember  campmeetings.  Campmeetings  were  a 
significant  part  of  my  life  at  that  time.  The  campground.  Camp 
Ozark,  was  outside  of  Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas,  where  we  lived 
when  Dad  was  Superintendent,  and  it  was  part  of  Dad's  respon- 
sibilities to  see  that  arrangements  were  made  for  camp  and  the 
grounds  prepared.  Moreover,  new  building  projects  were  under- 
way every  summer.  So  while  my  town  school  friends  played 
baseball  in  the  summer,  I worked  on  the  campground — cutting 
weeds,  carrying  cement  blocks,  mixing  mud;  framing,  decking, 
and  shingling  the  new  tabernacle,  dining  hall,  and  dormitories. 

The  actual  campmeeting  lasted  two  weeks  and  the  last  few 
days  were  given  over  to  annual  conference.  The  climactic  event 
of  conference  was  the  reading  of  appointments.  All  the  ministers 
of  the  conference  found  out  at  that  time  what  churches  they  were 
assigned  to  for  the  following  year.  The  Free  Methodists  liked  to 
move  their  ministers  about  every  two  or  three  years,  so  this  was 
no  empty  ritual.  Sometimes  it  had  the  marks  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, with  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  by  ministers' 
wives  and  children. 

I think  that  campmeetings  were  for  me  what  whaling  voyages 
were  for  Herman  Melville,  life  on  the  Mississippi  River  was  for 
Mark  Twain,  and  World  War  I was  for  Ernest  Hemingway.  In 
comparison  to  being  at  campmeeting,  studying  theology, 
psychology,  spiritualism,  and  rhetoric  in  college  is  like  taking 
swimming  lessons  in  the  desert  or  studying  chemistry  without  a 
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laboratory.  A book  or  several  books  would  be  necessary  to  give 
an  adequate  account  of  my  campmeeting  experiences.  Therefore, 
I do  not  know  what  or  how  much  to  say.  Anyone  who  has  never 
been  wholly  caught  up  in  intense  evangelical  religious  services  is 
likely  to  find  an  account  of  them  as  ludicrous  as  H.  L.  Mencken 
found  the  campmeeting  he  once  attended. 

Perhaps  I should  share  first  what  the  daily  schedule  was  at 
campmeeting.  I,  of  course,  did  not  participate  in  everything,  and 
many  of  the  activities  most  important  to  me  were  not  the 
scheduled  ones.  For  example,  dormitory  living  and  swimming 
in  Flint  Creek  figured  pretty  importantly  into  my  schedule. 
Some  of  the  men  of  the  camp  got  up  before  dawn  to  have  a 
prayer  meeting.  They  usually  went  out  into  the  woods  for  this, 
away  from  everyone,  because  they  sometimes  got  quite  loud. 
Either  just  before  or  after  breakfast,  I have  forgotten  which,  was  a 
love  feast,  that  is,  a testimony  meeting.  None  of  the  kids  at- 
tended this  meeting.  After  that  were  some  Christian  education 
classes  for  the  various  age  groups,  followed  by  the  morning 
preaching  service.  Everyone  attended  these.  Of  course  all  ser- 
mons had  an  evangelical  purpose.  The  afternoons,  for  children 
and  young  people  at  least,  were  given  over  to  recreation  or  spe- 
cial programs.  And  then  in  the  evening  was  another  evangelical 
service,  the  main  service  of  the  day  really.  I think  it  is  an  incon- 
testable fact  that  evangelism  works  better  at  night. 

These  campmeetings,  by  the  way,  were  free,  as  a matter  of 
principle.  The  Free  Methodists  broke  away  from  the  Methodists 
in  1860  over  such  issues  as  slavery  and  the  practice  of  requiring 
people  to  purchase  their  own  pews.  Free  Methodists,  like  John 
Wesley,  championed  the  poor  and  outcast.  I think  every  bum 
passing  through  Phelps  on  Route  66  knew  that  he  could  sleep  in 
the  Free  Methodist  Church  and  get  a handout  at  the  parsonage. 
Dad  said  that  since  the  church  was  God's  house  and  all  people 
are  children  of  God,  the  church  should  be  open  at  all  hours  to 
anyone.  Likewise,  anybody  could  come  to  campmeeting  at  no 
charge.  Pledges  were  taken  at  the  end  of  each  camp  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  the  next  one.  My  uncle.  Price  Holcomb,  used  to 
say  about  an  extended  family  that  always  came  to  camp  seem- 
ingly to  have  a two  week  family  reunion  at  no  charge  that  he  did 
not  know  if  they  were  standing  on  the  pronruses  or  not,  but  you 
could  count  on  them  to  be  sitting  on  the  premises  at  camp  time. 
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In  retrospect,  I can  be  cynical  or  nostalgic,  but  at  the  time  I 
could  not  be  detached.  In  my  own  personal  religious  experience 
I was  like  a yo-yo,  up  and  down,  saved  and  backslid. 

My  experience  was  much  more  like  Jonathan  Edwards',  if  you 
are  familiar  with  his  account  of  his  own  early  religious  ex- 
perience, than  H.  E.  Moore's.  I had  heard  many,  many  per- 
suasive sermons  about  the  need  for  conversion,  about  the 
dangers  of  hardening  your  heart,  about  the  unforgivable  sin, 
about  what  it  was  like  to  be  eternally  lost.  I "hit  the  sawdust 
trail"  at  nearly  every  campmeeting.  In  a recurring  dream  I ex- 
perienced the  horror  of  being  "eternally  lost."  My  fear  of  hell  and 
separation  from  family  and  God  and  love  was  great,  but  I found 
the  straight  and  narrow  way  pretty  slippery  and  it  seemed  that 
not  long  after  a revival  or  campmeeting  I always  hit  a slick  spot 
and  plummeted  back  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  of  Difficul- 
ty. Being  a Christian  was  difficult  partly  because  there  was  little 
in  it  for  me  but  a clear  conscience  and  an  abnegation  of  self.  I 
heard  so  much  about  the  annihilation  of  self  and  eradication  of 
the  carnal  nature  that  I knew  anything  I wanted  was  unworthy, 
selfish,  and  contrary  to  God's  will.  Moreover,  there  is  no  harder 
place  in  the  world  to  be  a Christian  than  among  evangelicals.  In 
my  experience  at  least,  the  evangelists  always  seemed  to  preach 
away  confidence  in  your  faith  so  that  they  could  have  a rousing 
altar  service.  I knew  all  the  possible  ways  to  fail  as  a Christian, 
and  if  my  friends  wanted  to  tempt  me  away  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  a couple  of  weeks  after  campmeeting,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  point  out  that  I had  already  tripped  up  somewhere 
in  word,  thought,  or  deed  and  so  I might  as  well  admit  to  being  a 
sinner  and  enter  into  the  fallen  fellowship  of  my  peers. 

My  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  was  a child's 
understanding,  but  by  age  ten  I could  have  given  a pretty  good 
account  of  everything  from  original  sin  to  the  Second  Coming. 
Once  when  sleeping  outdoors  with  my  cousins  in  their  backyard, 
inspired  no  doubt  by  the  starry  heavens  we  were  gazing  into,  we 
began  talking  about  the  eternal  verities.  After  pooling  our 
knowledge  about  the  Rapture  of  the  Saints,  the  Mark  of  the  Beast, 
the  Battle  of  Armageddon,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  my  cousins 
got  so  scared  that  they  went  into  the  house  to  ask  their  parents  to 
help  them  "get  saved." 
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The  Free  Methodists  were  an  evangelical  group  of  Christians, 
emotional  in  their  religion,  fundamental  in  their  doctrine,  who 
thought  that  a primary  reason  for  their  existence  as  a denom- 
ination was  to  teach  New  Testament  holiness,  Christian  perfec- 
tion, the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  heart  purity,  sanctification,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  the  doctrine  of  the  second  definite 
work  of  grace. 

Sanctification  was  a thorn  in  the  flesh  for  me  in  those 
campmeeting  years.  After  getting  most  people  converted,  the 
camp  evangelist  would  turn  to  evangelical  sermons  on  sanctifica- 
tion. Every  itinerant  preacher  had  a slightly  different  under- 
standing of  this  doctrine.  But  I had  heard  enough  sermons  to 
know  that  sanctification  did  not  typically  come  immediately  after 
conversion.  Until  sanctification,  Christians  were  still  carnal, 
babes  in  Christ  that  needed  to  be  fed  with  milk.  They  still  were 
imperfect,  sort  of  second-class  Christians.  But  if  they  continued 
to  walk  in  the  light,  at  some  point  when  they  were  ready  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon  them  and  purify  their  hearts.  There- 
fore, it  was  sort  of  paradoxical  to  have  evangelical  sermons  on 
sanctification.  But  we  always  had  them  nevertheless. 

I remember  the  last  campmeeting  I attended  at  Camp  Ozark, 
when  I was  seventeen.  I had  already  moved  to  Kansas  a year 
earlier,  and  my  brother  and  I went  back  to  visit  for  a weekend.  I 
was  standing  near  the  back  of  the  tabernacle  with  a friend  during 
the  altar  call,  feeling  somewhat  nostalgic  but  not  "under  convic- 
tion." Harley  Johnson,  whom  I had  known  all  my  life,  came  back 
to  talk  to  us  during  the  altar  service.  It  was  a conunon  practice  in 
evangelical  services  for  people  who  felt  moved  by  the  spirit  to 
urge  other  persons  to  go  forward.  There  were  other  people 
moving  among  the  crowd  doing  the  same  thing  and  there  were 
others  going  forward  in  the  long,  drawn  out  altar  service,  so  I felt 
only  mildly  conspicuous  to  have  Harley  come  talk  to  us.  In  ear- 
lier years  I would  have  been  greatly  troubled  by  this  act  because 
it  symbolized  not  only  Christian  concern  for  my  soul  but  also  a 
judgment  of  God  and  this  community  against  me,  a spiritual  ex- 
communication  demanding  public  confession  or  willfully  chosen 
damnation.  On  this  occasion,  not  feeling  convicted  by  God,  I felt 
hurt,  cut  off,  excluded  from  the  place  and  people  to  which  I had 
belonged. 
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I liked  Harley  very  much.  Harley  was  a minister,  an  auc- 
tioneer, and  a person  of  impeccable  integrity.  Almost  every  mini- 
ster in  the  Ozarks  was  also  a "tentmaker,"  carpenter,  farmer, 
schoolteacher,  or  paperhanger.  When  this  big  burly  man,  who 
had  sold  me  my  first  shotgun  for  half  what  it  was  worth  instead 
of  letting  it  go  on  the  auction  block,  put  his  arms  around  my 
friend  and  me  and  asked  how  things  were  between  us  and  God, 
we  both  made  a decision  that  probably  surprised  him.  My 
friend,  after  a few  seconds,  strode  out  of  the  tabernacle,  jumped 
on  his  loud  motorcycle,  and  roared  away  into  the  night  with  the 
engine  at  full  throttle.  After  staring  at  the  sawdust  a little  longer, 
I looked  into  Harley's  moist  eyes  and  thanked  him  for  coming  to 
talk  to  me,  but  I did  not  go  forward.  My  friend's  response  and 
my  response  both  expressed  what  I felt.  Before  returning  to  Kan- 
sas, I pledged  one  hundred  dollars  of  my  hard-earned  summer 
wages  to  support  the  next  year's  camp,  but  I never  went  back  or 
ever  saw  most  of  those  people  again.  That  was  over  twenty  five 
years  ago. 

Many  of  the  people  who  shaped  my  life  in  those  first  sixteen 
years  were  wonderful  people;  most  of  them  had  little  formal 
education.  For  the  next  six  years  I associated  with  and  studied 
with  the  more  educated  segment  of  Free  Methodism.  I attended 
Central  Academy,  a private  high  school.  Central  College,  and 
Greenville  College,  all  affiliated  with  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 

As  I look  back  over  the  first  twenty  two  years  of  my  life,  I can 
admit  what  I could  not  then  without  defining  myself  as  eternally 
lost.  Although  I tried  to  believe  in  and  conform  to  the  teachings 
of  my  religious  heritage  about  salvation,  sanctification,  prayer, 
and  witnessing,  I had  the  gnawing  awareness,  which  I dared  not 
acknowledge,  that  I was  not  being  authentic.  Something  was 
false,  a pretense.  There  was  a time  in  my  development  when  I 
thought  that  the  falseness  was  in  the  teachings  of  the  church; 
now  I think  that  what  I sensed  was  to  a large  degree  my  own  lack 
of  a genuine  faith.  I think  that  I would  have  reached  a point,  no 
matter  what  religious  heritage  I might  have  had,  when  I asked 
what  I genuinely  believed.  Therefore,  what  I am  about  to  tell 
should  be  taken  as  an  account  of  my  own  crisis  of  faith,  not  in 
any  sense  an  evaluation  of  Free  Methodism. 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember,  I have  wanted  to  do  what  was 
right,  but  I did  not  want  to  give  up  a sense  of  personal  integrity. 
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of  being  honest  with  myself.  By  the  time  I was  sixteen  there  were 
two  things  I did  not  want  to  be — poor  or  a preacher.  Conse- 
quently, I was  convinced  that  was  what  was  required  of  me.  I 
even  feared  God  might  expect  me  to  be  celibate  too.  That  is  too 
simplistic,  but  true.  At  the  church  schools  I felt  compelled  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry.  I studied  Bible,  religion,  theology, 
Greek,  Free  Methodist  polity  and  doctrine,  and  Christian 
apologetics.  I learned  other  people's  answers  to  other  people's 
questions.  During  the  last  two  years  of  college,  it  became  clear 
that  I was  living  someone  else's  life,  professing  someone  else's 
faith,  being  false  to  myself.  During  the  last  of  these  years  I was 
pastoring  a Free  Methodist  church  of  about  sixty  members, 
preaching  three  sermons  per  week.  I was  in  my  second  year  of 
marriage  and  the  father  of  a newborn  son.  I decided  it  was  time 
to  make  a change.  I found  my  own  experiences  and  honest 
doubts  treated  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  in  literature  and 
philosophy  than  in  Bible  and  religion  classes  where  strict  or- 
thodoxy held  sway.  The  poets  and  philosophers  were  not  in- 
timidated by  the  forbidden  questions  or  authoritative  answers. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  parents  and  friends,  I went  to 
graduate  school  instead  of  seminary  after  college.  This  act  was 
perhaps  analogous  to  the  "Everlasting  No"  of  Thomas  Carlyle's 
Diogenes  Teufelsdrock  or  what  Lawrence  Kohlberg  describes  as 
the  move  from  authority  to  principle.  In  any  case  I renounced 
everything  that  was  false  to  me,  rejected  much  of  what  I had 
learned  about  God  and  the  Bible,  and  began  the  process  of  redis- 
covering my  faith. 

My  conception  of  God  has  undergone  tremendous  change  and 
no  doubt  will  keep  changing.  Before  I ever  had  an  authentic 
faith,  I had  to  get  beyond  the  concept  of  God  as  a judge  ever 
ready  to  souse  the  human  race  in  a lake  of  fire  for  eternity,  to  a 
God  of  love  who  cares  more  about  fulfillment  of  persons  than  the 
annihilation  of  them.  I have  worked  through  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  of  my  religious  heritage  and  reclaimed  some  of 
them,  though  many  Free  Methodists  might  think  me  dangerously 
unorthodox.  I certainly  do  not  claim  any  exalted  state  of  spir- 
ituality. One  of  the  ideas  I threw  out  a long  time  ago  is  the  belief 
in  any  kind  of  instant  Christian  maturity.  Looking  back  over  my 
life  I see  many  errors  in  judgment,  distorted  values,  unworthy 
motives,  and  unloving  acts. 
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I have  come  to  believe  intensely  that  the  Christian  faith  is  real- 
ly very  simple.  Long  before  the  Apostles'  or  any  other  Creed  was 
insisted  upon,  long  before  any  theologians  and  denominations 
began  declaring  that  the  salvation  depended  upon  believing  the 
right  doctrines  of  the  church,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Ways:  the  Way  of  Life  and 
the  Way  of  Death.  The  Way  of  Life  was  simply  to  live  by  the  law 
of  love.  That  was  what  Jesus  taught,  and  to  believe  in  him  was  to 
believe  what  he  taught.  Always  there  have  been  those  persons 
around  me,  in  the  Ozarks  and  every  other  place  I have  lived,  who 
have  shown  me  what  it  is  to  love  God  and  to  love  my  neighbor. 

So  I have  come  full  circle  in  a way.  Maybe  we  all  do.  I am 
more  and  more  at  peace  with  what  I saw  looking  through  the 
window  of  a Free  Methodist  parsonage.  I learned  in  Sunday 
School  at  Phelps  never  to  lay  anything  on  top  of  the  Bible;  I 
never  do. 

[1987] 


DWIGHT  R.  PLATT,  bom  August  4,  1931,  in 

Chicago,  has  taught  at  Bethel  since  1957  as  professor 
of  biology.  After  graduating  from  Bethel  in  1952, 
Dwight  studied  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  earning  a 
master's  degree  in  1954  and  a Ph.D.  in  1966;  during 
his  doctoral  studies,  Dwight  was  supported  by  a Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Cooperative  Fellowship. 
Dwight  has  received  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
search grants  to  conduct  studies  on  snake  populations. 
He  has  published  several  articles  on  prairie  ecology, 
prairie  preservation  and  snake  ecology  since  at  Bethel, 
and  his  research  has  been  recognized  with  the  David 
Richert  Distinguished  Scholar  Award.  Dwight  also 
taught  for  one  year  as  a Visiting  Professor  at  Sambal- 
pur  University  in  Orissa,  India. 

Active  in  environmental  and  ecological  issues, 
Dwight  began  the  Prairie  Reconstruction  at  the  Kauf- 
fman Museum  in  1984,  helped  to  acquire  the  Sand 
Prairie  Natural  History  Reservation  for  Bethel  in  1965, 
and  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Land 
Instititue,  on  the  Kansas  Nongame  Wildlife  Advisory 
Council  and  on  the  Natural  and  Scientific  Areas  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  State  Park  and  Resources 
Authority.  His  impressive  research  record  was  recog- 
nized with  the  prestigious  Chevron  Award. 

Dwight's  personal  concerns  involve  him  with 
peace,  justice  and  environmental  quality  issues,  issues 
he  sees  as  interrelated.  "I  am  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  biodiversity  of  creation 


and  this  has  been  expressed  not  only  in  working  for 
prairie  preservation  and  the  preservation  of  tropical 
forests  but  also  in  developing  sustainable  gardening 
for  my  household  and  in  a longtime  interest  in 
birdwatching.  My  concern  for  justice  and  nonviolence 
has  impelled  me  to  participate  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment [Dwight  participated  in  both  the  March  on 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom  and  the  Selma  to 
Montgomery  civil  rights  march]  and  the  anti-war 
movements  (Korea,  Vietnam  and  the  Persian  Gulf) 
and  to  become  interested  in  the  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  indigenous  peoples.  This  has  also  led  me  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  cultural  and  religious  diversity." 

Dwight  presented  the  first  essay  as  his  testimony 
before  the  U.S.  District  Court  on  March  16, 1951.  Un- 
able conscientiously  to  cooperate  with  the  military 
system  because  of  his  Christian  convictions,  Dwight 
wrote  to  the  President  and  his  representatives,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  refusal  to  register.  In  late  1950  he  was 
questioned  by  the  FBI  and  then  arrested.  After  giving 
his  testimony,  Dwight  was  sentenced  in  May  of  1951 
to  a year  and  a day  in  federal  prison,  six  months  of 
which  he  served  in  the  federal  penitentiary  at 
Springfield,  Missouri,  before  being  released  on  parole. 
"From  Under  the  Mango  Tree"  is  based  on  Dwight's 
experience  working  with  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committe  in  village  development  in  India  be- 
tween 1954  and  1957  and  was  originally  presented  as 
a chapel  talk  at  Bethel  and  later  published  in  Men- 
nonite  Life.  Dwight  delivered  "Comments  at  a Tree 
Planting  Ceremony"  as  part  of  the  inauguration  of 
Harold  Schultz  as  President  of  the  College  on  October 
23,  1971.  Finally,  the  essay  "A  Celebration  of  Prairie 
Diversity"  was  first  given  at  the  Prairie  Festival  at  the 
Land  Institute  near  Salina  in  May  of  1981.  It  was  later 
published  in  the  Summer  1981  issue  of  The  Land 
Report. 


It  takes  courage  to  stand, 
unarmed,  against  an 
evil,  with  one's  only 
weapon  the  spiritual 
power  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice 


Testimony 
Before  U.S. 
District  Court 
March  16, 1951 


Dwight  R.  Platt 


Your  honor,  I will  make  my  remarks  brief  and  merely  sup- 
plementary to  the  statement  of  my  position  which  I sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  I was  supposed  to 
register  for  the  military  draft.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I stand 
before  this  United  States  District  Court  this  morning — sorrow  not 
for  what  lies  ahead  but  for  what  I have  felt  that  I had  to  do.  I am 
very  sorry  that  I had  to  break  one  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  for  I want  to  be  a good  and  responsible 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  I stand  before  you  with  a 
deeper  joy  because  I feel  that  I have  lived  up  to  the  highest  ideals 
and  traditions  of  my  nation  and  my  God. 

The  course  which  I have  taken  was  only  taken  after  much 
meditation,  thought,  and  prayer.  However,  I come  before  you  in 
all  humility,  for  I recognize  my  own  weakness  and  inconsistency. 
But  what  should  I do  when  I feel  in  my  whole  being  that  this  war 
system  is  immoral  and  unChristian  and  that  I can  have  no  part  in 
it?  The  testimony  of  the  great  Christian  leaders  of  all  ages  is  to  be 
true  to  my  conscience  no  matter  what  the  cost.  It  is  only  as  I am 
true  to  the  deepest  insights  which  I have  grasped  that  I can  grow 
in  the  Christian  life.  And  so  I have  followed  their  advice. 

My  only  plea  to  you  this  morning  is  that  I must  be  true  to  my 
conscience  and  what  I believe  to  be  the  will  of  God  for  me  in  this 
situation.  I do  not  ask  for  mercy.  I only  ask  that  you  do  your 
duty  to  God  and  man  as  you  see  it,  which  I know  you  will. 

Some  people  may  say  that  I am  taking  this  stand  because  of 
cowardice,  for  it  takes  a lot  of  courage  to  fight  in  a war.  But  I feel 
confident  that  this  is  not  what  is  holding  me  back.  I am  willing 
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to  lose  my  life,  if  necessary,  in  the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom, 
democracy  and  Christianity,  but  not  in  a fight  which  spreads 
destruction,  murder,  and  hatred.  It  also  takes  courage  to  fight 
Communism  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  plane  which  is  the  only 
plane  on  which  it  can  be  defeated,  since  that  is  where  its  weak- 
nesses lie.  It  takes  courage  to  stand,  unarmed,  against  an  evil, 
with  one's  only  weapon  the  spiritual  power  of  love  and  self- 
sacrifice.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  evil  can  be  defeated 
or  redeemed — by  the  Way  of  the  Cross — ^by  Christ' s way  of  love 
and  redemptive  self-sacrifice. 

Many  may  say  that  I am  idealistic  and  impractical.  With  that  I 
would  disagree.  If  our  ideals  are  Truth,  then  they  must  be  practi- 
cal, because  if  they  do  not  work  then  they  are  not  Truth.  They 
may  not  be  expedient,  but  they  are  the  only  method  which  offers 
any  hope  of  success  in  the  long  run.  It  is  only  as  we  live  up  to 
our  ideals  that  they  can  be  translated  into  society.  Words  carry 
very  little  weight. 

Some  people  may  think  that  I am  taking  too  radical  an  action. 
But  I would  point  to  Germany  at  the  rise  of  militarism.  At  that 
time  the  Germans  could  have  said,  "No,"  to  the  evil,  but  they 
didn't.  And  it  led  to  concentration  camps  and  gas  chambers,  al- 
though many  of  those  who  did  these  things  probably  worked 
with  heavy  hearts  and  troubled  consciences.  Then  in  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  we  convicted  them  of  crimes  against  humanity.  What 
did  we  want  them  to  do — ^break  the  laws  and  orders  of  their 
government,  when  it  would  mean  sure  death?  I would  rather 
break  with  the  evil  now,  when  it  is  not  so  firmly  entrenched. 

Many  people  have  lost  faith  in  the  war  method — in  the  de- 
pendence on  physical  power  and  violence — ^but  they  see  no  other 
method.  What  we  need  is  a new  spiritual  awakening — a new 
faith  in  the  power  of  God  and  in  the  power  of  the  spiritual  forces 
in  the  universe.  How  can  we  start  it?  I believe  that  the  best  way 
I can  start  is  with  myself. 

Civilization  is  at  a crisis.  No  way  we  take  will  be  easy.  We 
will  not  long  be  able  to  afford  the  extravagance  of  normal  life  and 
worries;  our  great  American  bubble  of  easy  living  will  be  pricked 
no  matter  which  way  we  go.  We  have  two  roads  open  to  us — 
either  we  find  a new,  a creative  road  to  peace,  or  we  will  travel 
down  the  well-worn  road  we  are  on  to  destruction  and  Dark 
Ages.  If  we  try  the  new  road,  suffering  will  be  great,  for  evil  is 
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firmly  entrenched  in  this  world.  1 believe  that  the  only  attitude 
which  can  keep  us  from  traveling  down  the  old,  well-worn  road 
is  that  redemptive  spirit  of  Christ  which  says,  "If,  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  freedom,  someone  must  be  killed,  let  it  be  me;  if 
someone's  family  must  be  destroyed,  let  it  be  mine;  if  someone's 
country  must  be  crucified,  let  it  be  mine."  If,  with  that  spirit  of 
devotion,  we  would  set  out  to  heal  some  of  the  ills  of  the  world, 
our  cause  would  be  invincible.  Against  such  a spirit,  the  evils  of 
Conamunism  have  no  weapon. 

Is  mankind  capable  of  building  this  new  world?  When  I look 
at  my  own  weakness  and  confusion  and  that  of  those  around  me, 
I sometimes  despair.  But  when  I see  those  who  have  really  ad- 
vanced in  their  spiritual  pilgrimage,  I see  the  truth  that,  with  the 
help  of  God,  these  things  are  possible.  If  we  would  put  as  much 
effort  and  faith  into  spiritual  and  moral  advancement  as  we  have 
in  our  scientific  endeavors  and  our  faith  in  material  powers,  we 
could  accomplish  miracles.  I pray  that  God  may  give  all  of  us  the 
guidance  and  strength  that  we  may  go  forward  in  the  days  ahead 
on  our  spiritual  pilgrimage  to  that  final  Truth,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  we  will  be  united. 

[unpublished  oral  statement  made  at  trial  for  noncompliance 
with  draft  registration  law,  1951] 


I am  not  trying  to 
condemn  material 
progress,  but  I do 
condemn  our  American 
attachment  to  it 


From 

Under  the 
Mango  Tree 


Dwight  R.  Platt 


Have  you  ever  considered  the  cost  before  striking  a match? 
Probably  not.  Yet  in  India  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
people  are  careful  not  to  waste  even  a match.  When  wages  are 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  a day,  the  fraction  of  a cent  which  a match 
represents  is  important.  And  the  Indian  villager  borrows  live 
coals  from  a neighbor  to  start  her  fire,  rather  than  to  use  a match 
unnecessarily. 

Village  Life  in  India 

I was  privileged  to  spend  three  years  in  village  India  in  a 
development  project  sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Conunittee.  We  were  located  in  the  village  of  Barpali  in  the  state 
of  Orissa. 

My  first  evening  in  an  Indian  village  is  still  vivid  in  my 
memory.  I was  to  live  with  the  village  extension  worker  in  the 
home  of  a village  weaver  named  Gutu  Meher.  That  evening,  as  I 
sat  on  the  earthen  front  porch  and  watched  the  village  prepare 
for  the  night,  many  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind.  India 
was  no  more  a dream,  an  imagination  which  I had  had  for 
months.  I was  in  an  Indian  village,  and  village  life  was  so  real,  so 
intimate;  life  in  America  seemed  little  more  than  a dream.  The 
earthen  huts  with  thatched  roofs  clustered  together  and  sur- 
rounded by  mango  trees — the  mother  watering  the  squash  vine 
which  climbed  the  roof  of  her  house — the  narrow  crooked  streets 
ending  in  raised  footpaths  across  the  rice  fields — this  was  an  In- 
dian village.  I watched  the  dust  clouds,  raised  by  the  returning 
village  herd  of  cattle,  billow  up  against  the  setting  sun.  Even  the 
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guttural  lowing  of  the  cows^  as  they  approached  the  village, 
sounded  different. 

Just  then  my  reveries  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
Jaybola  and  Haribola,  the  weaver's  sons,  curious  and  yet  timid — 
amused  at  my  awkward  attempt  to  speak  to  them  in  Oriya.  They 
sat  beside  me  on  the  front  porch.  As  the  herd  of  cows  came 
down  the  street,  each  cow  turned  in  at  its  house.  I had  to  move 
aside  as  Gutu  Meher's  cows  climbed  to  the  porch,  entered  the 
front  door,  and  walked  through  the  living  room  and  kitchen  to 
the  cowshed  at  the  rear. 

That  would  have  ruined  a carpet  or  an  oak  floor.  But  there 
was  no  carpeting  here,  nor  wallpaper  either;  earthen  floors  and 
walls  with  artistic  decorations  served  just  as  well.  The  house  had 
no  electricity  or  running  water.  There  was  no  refrigerator  in  the 
kitchen  nor  was  there  a gas  or  electric  stove.  The  American 
"necessities"  of  life  were  unknown — but  life  went  on,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  a happy  life. 

I learned  to  love  life  in  the  village  of  Bandhamunda  in  the 
home  of  Gutu  Meher,  the  weaver.  The  village  extension  worker 
and  I walled  in  the  front  porch  with  bamboo  mats  and  mud 
plaster  to  make  a kitchen.  A depression  in  the  earthen  floor 
served  as  a stove  in  which  we  burned  wood  or  cowdung  tocook 
our  meals.  We  bought  food  at  the  village  market,  and  I ran  up  an 
expense  account  of  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a week.  I learned  to 
walk,  think,  and  act  more  slowly. 

I Learned  Much 

I learned  much  in  those  few  months  in  Bandhamunda.  But  I 
know  that  I cannot  convey  to  you  most  of  the  things  I learned. 
You  cannot  really  understand  my  descriptions,  unless  you  have 
had  a similar  experience. 

I know  what  most  of  you  are  probably  thinking — "How  pitiful 
that  people  must  live  in  such  poverty!  How  primitive  such  a life 
must  be!"  We  cannot  help  measuring  life  in  terms  of  its  material 
abundance.  Maybe  this  is  good?!  An  Indian  boy  who,  after 
finishing  high  school,  faces  the  prospect  of  teaching  in  an 
elementary  school  for  six  dollars  a month  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change his  material  poverty  for  our  material  abundance.  But  do 
you  suppose  he  would  be  any  happier,  or  any  more  creative?  I 
don't  know.  Gutu  Meher  weaves  beautiful  pieces  of  cloth  on  his 
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loom  and  Gutu's  father  writes  poetry.  Do  you  suppose  they 
would  have  time  to  do  that  in  America? 

Of  course,  I know  there  are  the  terrible  effects  of  extreme 
poverty.  I could  describe  the  beggars  sleeping  on  the  streets  of 
Calcutta,  or  children  sick  because  they  do  not  get  sufficient 
vitamins  and  proteins.  But  we  cannot  really  understand  these 
things  either.  We  contribute  a few  dollars  to  relief  and  believe 
that  we  have  done  our  part.  Our  consciences  are  salved  and  we 
feel  better,  but  have  we  really  met  our  Christian  responsibility? 
Jesus  told  the  rich  young  ruler  to  sell  all  his  possessions  and  give 
to  the  poor  and  to  follow  him. 

John  Bemardone,  better  known  to  the  Christian  world  as  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  was  the  impetuous  son  of  a merchant.  One  day 
while  out  riding,  he  saw  a leper  along  the  road.  Most  men  of  his 
position  would  perhaps  have  tossed  a coin  to  this  poor  wretch 
and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But  St.  Francis  got  down  from 
his  horse  and  embraced  the  man  as  his  brother.  I imagine  that 
was  a memorable  day  in  the  leper's  life.  Today  we  remember  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  because  he  gave  up  his  material  plenty  and 
identified  himself  with  the  poor. 

I am  not  trying  to  condemn  material  progress,  but  I do  con- 
demn our  American  attachment  to  it.  We  cannot  understand  the 
poor  of  the  earth;  we  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  them.  They 
are  unclean.  They  have  desecrated  our  temple  of  material 
progress. 

America — ^A  Vast  Joy  land 

From  under  a mango  tree  in  an  Indian  village,  America  seemed 
like  a vast  joyland — a continental  Monte  Carlo — in  the  nrddst  of  a 
world  at  grips  with  vital  problems  and  issues.  Oh,  yes,  we  have 
problems  in  America— payola,  health  care  prices,  rigged  TV 
shows,  or  no  dates,  losing  football  games — ^but  somehow  they  are 
on  a different  plane.  We  don't  understand  the  real  problems  in 
our  world— problems  that  must  be  solved  if  democracy  and 
human  dignity  are  to  survive  and  if  world  peace  is  to  be  attained. 

But  how  can  we  really  understand?  What  can  we  on  the 
Bethel  College  campus  do  to  help  solve  these  problems?  We 
probably  can  do  very  little  directly,  but  we  can  do  much  indirect- 
ly by  cultivating  the  life  and  attitudes  which  embody  the  solu- 
tion. I believe  that  our  imperative  need  is  to  relate  our  lives  to 
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goals  that  encompass  all  of  mankind.  Then  we  must  solve  all  of 
our  day-to-day  problems  and  organize  our  lives  in  relation  to 
these  goals.  We  must  come  to  realize  our  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities. Perhaps  then  we  can  accept  the  responsibility  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  the  problems  of  the  total  human  family. 

Most  of  us  accept  our  life  and  its  conditions  as  our  right  We 
accept  a college  teaching  position  or  a college  education  as  our 
right.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  human  race  does  not  enjoy  these 
so-called  "rights."  These  are  privileges  and  in  accepting  them  we 
are  accepting  the  responsibility  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  in 
the  service  of  God  and  all  mankind. 

It  is  easy  mentally  to  realize  our  privileges  and  intellectually  to 
accept  certain  goals  for  our  lives.  But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
reorganize  our  lives  to  conform  to  these  goals,  for  they  affect  all 
aspects  of  our  lives.  But  this  does  not  mean  our  lives  should  be 
drab  and  unhappy.  If  we  want  a quality  life  for  all  people  then 
we  should  also  want  a quality  life  for  ourselves.  But  we  must 
understand  what  makes  for  quality.  Is  it  important  to  enjoy  the 
robin  singing  in  the  front  yard?  Is  it  important  to  visit  with  the 
neighbor  or  to  enjoy  a sunset,  or  is  it  more  important  to  get  to  a 
committee  meeting?  Maybe  we  need  to  slow  down  to  get  our 
priorities  right.  One  of  the  first  lessons  I learned  in  an  Indian 
village  was  to  slow  down  and  have  patience,  but  I tend  to  forget 
that  lesson  in  America. 

But  this  reorganization  of  our  lives  may  also  affect  the  material 
conditions  of  our  lives.  Vinoba  Bhave,  a well-educated  Indian 
who  was  a Gandhian  disciple  and  who  has  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  land  reform  by  love,  walks  from  village  to  village 
saying  that  in  a world  of  need  anyone  who  has  more  than  he 
needs  is  a thief.  We  don't  usually  think  of  thieves  in  this  way. 
Does  this  make  us  thieves?  Do  we  really  need  all  the  newest 
gadgets  and  entertainment  devices?  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
simple  life?  What  do  we  really  need?  These  are  questions  each 
of  us  must  answer  and  we  must  struggle  for  the  answer. 

Examining  Ourselves 

We  must  also  examine  our  attitudes  and  intellectual  life  to  see  if 
they  fit  with  our  goals  and  responsibilities.  Do  we  really  try  to 
identify  with  all  the  persons  we  meet,  or  do  we  treat  some  per- 
sons as  things?  Do  we  really  try  to  understand  another's  actions 
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and  ideas?  We  must  examine  our  American  culture  and  ideas. 
We  must  decide  what  is  vital  and  necessary  to  our  beliefs  and 
goals,  and  what  is  unimportant.  We  must  realize  that  people 
who  do  things  differently  are  not  necessarily  doing  things  wrong. 
Is  eating  with  your  fingers  wrong?  Is  it  wrong  to  seat  your 
guests  on  the  floor? 

Lastly  we  must  examine  the  motivations  for  our  current  activ- 
ities. Why  are  you  a student  seeking  a college  education?  Why 
are  we  college  teachers  in  a Christian  liberal  arts  college?  Vinoba 
Bhave  believes  deeply  in  education  and  spends  a large  part  of 
each  day  in  reading  and  study.  Yet  as  a young  man,  after  achiev- 
ing his  academic  degrees,  he  burned  his  diplomas  because  he 
considered  them  to  be  useless  scraps  of  paper.  He  had  obtained 
what  he  wanted  in  his  education. 

If  you  destroy  your  college  diploma  at  the  end  of  your  college 
career,  what  will  you  have  left?  Will  you  have  obtained  what 
you  are  seeking?  How  are  you  using  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  given  to  seek  knowledge  and  truth  in  a college  environ- 
ment? Will  this  experience  be  helpful  to  you  in  meeting  the 
responsibilities  to  which  God  is  calling  you? 

Under  a mango  tree  in  an  Indian  village,  I had  time  to  think.  I 
had  new  experiences  and  the  opportunity  to  see  life  with  a new 
perspective.  If  I accept  life  under  the  mango  tree,  then  I come  to 
see  that  even  a poor  man  may  contribute  experiences  that  enrich 
my  life;  that  even  a person  with  very  different  ideas,  customs, 
and  beliefs  may  contribute  ideas  that  will  increase  my  under- 
standing; and  that  my  goals  in  life  should  encompass  my 
responsibilities  to  all  of  God's  people.  But  this  realization  can  be 
found  also  under  a cottonwood  tree  in  Kansas  if  we  are  willing  to 
search  for  it. 


[1960] 


If  in  this  act  of  planting 
a tree  we  are  seriously 
trying  to  say  that  the  life 
around  us  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  us  and  we  of 
it,  then  we  are  doing  a 
significant  thing 


Comments 
at  a Tree 
Planting 
Ceremony 


Dwight  R.  Platt 


At  festivities  honoring  the  inauguration  of  Harold  Schultz  as  the 
ninth  president  of  Bethel  College,  October  23, 1971: 

We  are  gathered  here  to  plant  three  trees,  a sugar  maple  and 
two  mimosa  trees.  To  plant  three  trees  this  afternoon  may  seem 
an  insignificant  happening  among  the  more  prestigious  events  of 
these  inaugural  days.  And  well  it  may  be,  if  we  only  plant  three 
trees.  Or  it  may  be  one  of  the  more  significant  things  we  do  if  we 
are  seriously  trying  to  say  something  in  this  act. 

We  are  planting  trees  with  no  expectation  of  harvesting  lum- 
ber, fruit,  or  paper  pulp,  with  no  favorable  cost-profits  ratio  to 
increase  our  endowment.  We  are  planting  a tree  only  because  we 
want  a tree — for  its  beauty  and  for  itself. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  generalizing  from  this  act?  It  may 
be  that  we  are  in  reality  performing  a subversive  act,  an  ecologi- 
cal act  that,  in  the  words  of  ecologist  Paul  Sears  (1964),  "might 
endanger  the  assumptions  and  practices  accepted  by  modern 
societies." 

If  in  this  act  of  planting  a tree  we  are  seriously  trying  to  say 
that  the  life  around  us  is  an  important  part  of  us  and  we  of  it, 
then  we  are  doing  a significant  thing.  If  we,  as  a community  of 
learners,  are  affirming  a belief  akin  to  the  statement  of  ecologist 
Paul  Shepard  (1969)  that  we  need  "a  wider  perception  of  the 
landscape  as  a creative,  harmonious  being  where  relationships  of 
things  are  as  real  as  things,"  then  I think  this  is  a relevant  thing 
we  do.  Shepard  says  that,  "Without  losing  our  sense  of  a great 
human  destiny  and  without  intellectual  surrender,  we  must  af- 
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firm  that  the  world  is  a being,  a part  of  our  own  body  . . .[;]  we 
must  find  room  in  'our'  world  for  all  plants  and  animals,  even 
for  their  otherness  and  their  opposition."  If,  in  this  act  of  plant- 
ing a tree,  we  are  seriously  making  these  statements,  then  our  act 
may  be  a subversive  and  ecological  act. 

But  there  are  other  symbolisms  in  this  act.  We  are  immigrants 
in  this  place,  having  been  here  less  than  one  hundred  years. 
These  trees  that  we  plant  are  also  foreigners,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent environments  and  communities — the  sugar  maple  from 
our  easterp  deciduous  forests  and  the  mimosa  from  Asia.  But 
this  is  right,  because  in  a college  we  hope  to  bring  together  ideas 
and  attitudes  and  peoples  from  many  lands  and  cultures — not  so 
that  we  can  form  one  common  homogenized  cosmopolitan  cul- 
ture but  rather  to  give  us  the  opportunity  for  a diversity  of  ex- 
perience which  can  enrich  each  of  our  own  lives  and  our  ideas. 
The  survival  and  health  of  this  sugar  maple  in  a Kansas  environ- 
ment may  require  special  care,  and  just  so  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  diversity  of  ideas  and  people  requires  our  special  con- 
cern and  attention. 

All  living  organisms  also  portray  a historical  symbol,  which 
may  be  significant  in  the  inauguration  of  a President  who  is  a 
historian.  They  all  come  out  of  a long  history  of  association  with, 
and  development  in,  a special  community  of  organisms.  Aldo 
Leopold  (1949)  illustrates  this  well  in  an  incident  told  in  his  Sand 
County  Almanac.  Each  July  he  used  to  observe  the  flowering  of 
a Silphium,  or  compassplant,  in  the  corner  of  a Wisconsin 
graveyard  fence  where  it  was  a protected  remnant  of  the  original 
prairie  community.  Then  one  year  the  fence  was  torn  down  and 
the  plant  cut.  Leopold  concludes,  "The  Highway  Department 
says  that  100,000  cars  pass  yearly  over  this  route  during  the  three 
summer  months  when  the  Silphium  is  in  bloom.  In  them  must 
ride  at  least  100,000  people  who  have  'taken'  what  is  called  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  25,000  who  have  'taken'  what  is  called  botany. 
Yet  I doubt  whether  a dozen  have  seen  the  Silphium,  and  of  these 
hardly  one  will  notice  its  demise.  If  I were  to  tell  a preacher  of 
the  adjoining  church  that  the  road  crew  has  been  burning  history 
books  in  his  cemetery,  under  the  guise  of  mowing  weeds,  he 
would  be  amazed  and  uncomprehending  ....  It  might  be  wise 
to  prohibit  at  once  all  teaching  of  real  botany  and  real  history,  lest 
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some  future  citizen  suffer  qualms  about  the  floristic  price  of  his 
good  life." 

How  can  we  interpret  our  own  floristic  history?  If  you  were  to 
search  this  campus  for  plants  from  the  prairie  community  that 
our  forefathers  found  when  they  came  to  this  place  to  establish  a 
college,  you  would  find  very  few.  The  trees  we  plant  today 
won't  help  us  to  interpret  this  part  of  our  history.  Maybe  Bethel 
College  should  have  at  least  a bit  of  prairie  on  its  campus,  for 
that  is  the  biological  community  in  which  it  was  established;  that 
is  the  community  that  built  the  soil  upon  which  we  stand. 

But  every  organism  also  has  another  history,  its  own  personal 
history  of  growth  and  development.  So  today  we  are  marking 
the  initiation  at  this  place  of  two  new  historical  phenomena,  a 
college  administration  and  a maple  tree.  They  will  grow  and 
flourish  side  by  side.  We  assume  that  this  tree  will  outlive  all  or 
most  of  us  here,  but  as  it  continues  through  time,  recording  his- 
tory in  concentric  rings  of  wood,  it  will  be  recording  the  history 
of  this  ninth  administration  of  Bethel  College.  The  visions  and 
ideas  of  Harold  Schultz  and  those  of  us  who  work  under  his 
leadership  at  Bethel  College  in  the  coming  years  will  become  a 
part  of  Bethel  College  and  will  continue  to  develop  and  evolve  in 
the  pattern  of  that  institution  long  after  he  and  we  are  gone.  We 
hope  that  this  tree,  as  it  reaches  the  fruition  of  maturity  and  age, 
may  witness  the  maturity  of  the  ideas  for  which  we  labor  today 
and  that  it  will  be  a reminder  to  Bethelites  of  that  day  of  the  debt 
that  they  owe  to  the  dreams  of  the  ninth  President  of  Bethel 
College. 


[1971] 
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Our  technological  and 
cultural  systems  have 
produced  simplified, 
orderly  systems;  nature, 
with  the  evolutionary 
tendency  of  life  to 
diversify,  stands  in 
sharp  contrast 


A 

Celebration 
of  Prairie 
Diversity 


Dwight  R.  Platt 


Human-designed  grasslands,  like  lawns  and  golf  courses,  usually 
consist  of  one  "best"  grass.  Yet  nature,  in  its  design,  includes 
many  species  of  grass  in  one  prairie  grassland.  This  evening  we 
want  to  examine  and  to  celebrate  this  natural  prairie  diversity. 

Diversity  is  a continuum  from  monotony,  a system  with  all 
elements  the  same,  to  extreme  diversity,  where  each  element  is 
different.  Diversity  is  complex  with  different  components  or 
measures  of  position  along  this  continuum.  One  component  is 
variety — ^the  number  of  kinds;  another  is  equitability — the  even- 
ness of  abundance  of  the  various  kinds.  Two  plots  of  prairie  each 
with  fifty  species  of  grasses  have  equal  variety  of  grasses.  But 
they  may  differ  in  equitability;  a plot  with  sixty  percent  of  the 
grass  plants  of  one  species  is  less  diverse  than  another  with  no 
more  than  ten  percent  of  any  one  grass  species. 

It  may  seem  visionary  to  celebrate  prairie  diversity,  for  to 
many  European  settlers  first  looking  over  the  rolling  prairie 
stretching  to  the  horizon,  the  landscape  appeared  monotonous. 
Literature  about  the  prairie  has  many  references  to  drabness  and 
monotony.  But  some  observers  of  the  prairie  have  recorded  im- 
pressions of  its  diversity,  including  the  following: 

The  tallgrass  prairie  dazzles  the  eye  with  an  unending 
array  of  blooming  plants,  and  this  spectacle,  with 
some  seventeen  new  species  coming  into  bloom  each 
week,  lasts  from  March  until  October  (Duncan,  1978). 
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The  black  prairie  (soil)  was  built  by  the  prairie  plants, 
a hundred  distinctive  species  of  grasses,  herbs,  and 
shrubs;  by  the  prairie  fungi,  insects,  and  bacteria;  by 
the  prairie  mammals  and  birds,  all  interlocked  in  one 
humming  community  of  cooperations  and  competi- 
tions, one  biota  (Leopold,  1970). 

Our  celebration  may  also  seem  out  of  place  because  the 
biological  diversity  of  the  prairie  is  only  moderate.  Wind  pollina- 
tion, the  reproductive  strategy  of  prairie  grasses,  would  not  work 
if  prairie  had  the  diversity  of  tropical  jungle  because  plants 
would  be  too  widely  separated  from  others  of  their  species. 

But  the  diversity  of  the  prairie  seems  worthy  of  celebration  be- 
cause it  is  so  different  from  the  familiar  managed  grasslands — 
agricultural  fields.  Our  technological  and  cultural  systems  have 
produced  simplified,  orderly  systems;  nature,  with  the  evolution- 
ary tendency  of  life  to  diversify,  stands  in  sharp  contrast. 

There  are  many  dimensions  of  prairie  diversity.  Diversity  is 
evident  in  horizontal  space  at  various  scales  of  observation. 
Looking  across  the  prairie  from  horizon  to  horizon  one  often  gets 
an  impression  of  monotony.  But  if  we  expand  this  vision  to  a 
larger  scale,  viewing  in  our  minds  the  whole  mid-continent 
grassland  from  Canada  to  Texas  and  Colorado  to  Ohio,  we  note 
obvious  variation  in  the  prairie  community  caused  by  gradients 
in  the  physical  environment:  from  south  to  north,  gradients  in 
temperature  and  length  of  the  growing  season;  and  from  east  to 
west,  a gradient  in  moisture  availability.  Changes  in  the  plant 
community  are  so  obvious  that  ecologists  divide  the  grassland 
into  tallgrass,  midgrass,  and  shortgrass  prairie.  In  addition  to 
this  easily  observed  species  diversity,  there  is  less  obvious  genetic 
diversity  in  species  like  little  bluestem  that  range  throughout 
much  of  the  prairie  (McMillan,  1959). 

At  a moderate  scale  of  horizontal  space,  we  observe 
topographic  diversity.  The  landscape  rolls  and  prairie  plants  and 
animals  change  in  relation  to  topographic  change.  In  contrast,  a 
wheatfield  may  be  rolling,  but  wheat  grows  on  the  uplands,  on 
the  slopes,  and  on  the  lowlands.  At  a smaller  scale,  a few  square 
meters  of  prairie,  there  is  a mosaic  of  many  different  species 
fitted  together  in  spatially  changing  microenvironments. 
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A second  dimension  of  diversity  is  layering  in  vertical  space. 
Above  ground  are  the  green  or  producer  layers— the  photosyn- 
thetic region  in  which  all  energy  for  the  prairie  is  captured.  This 
is  a series  of  layers  because  light,  temperature,  humidity,  and 
wind  vary  from  the  top  of  the  vegetation  to  the  ground  surface; 
some  plants  and  animals  are  restricted  to  specific  layers.  Below 
the  producer  layers  are  the  decomposer  layers  in  the  soil,  where 
recycling  of  matter  occurs  in  the  prairie. 

Third  is  time-related  diversity.  Different  species  share  the 
same  space  at  different  times.  The  prairie  community  fluctuates 
in  composition  as  the  climate  changes  from  year  to  year.  The 
prairie  changes  from  spring  to  summer  to  autumn;  seasonal  com- 
munities succeed  one  another.  A period  of  active  growth  in 
prairie  plants  is  often  followed  by  reproduction  and  then  dor- 
mancy; then  other  species  take  over.  And  there  are  daily  peri- 
odicities. The  prairie  during  the  day  is  different  from  the  prairie 
at  night. 

A fourth  dimension  of  diversity  is  in  ecological  function,  as 
each  species  finds  its  own  unique  niche.  This  is  the  diversity  of 
the  food  web  and  of  other  interrelations  among  species.  This 
diversity  is  limited  by  the  constraints  of  the  trophic  system — the 
number  of  species  that  can  be  supported  by  the  flow  of  energy 
and  matter  in  the  ecosystem. 

Thus  by  differentiation  in  space,  in  time,  and  in  function, 
many  different  forms  of  life  share  the  landscape  we  call  prairie. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  exploring  prairie  diversity  is  that 
there  is  no  one  best  grass,  no  one  best  forb,  no  one  best  beetle,  no 
one  best  grasshopper.  There  are  many  designs,  each  good  in  a 
particular  context— the  niche  it  fills  in  the  prairie.  Man  often 
judge  the  "best"  by  short  term  analysis  of  limited  simple  parts  of 
a system;  nature  works  through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  over  long 
time  spans  within  the  holistic  life  system. 

Kenneth  Watt  (1972)  discussed  the  values  of  diversity  and  the 
trends  toward  simplicity  in  our  modern  world.  He  maintained 
that  diversity  promotes  stability,  diversity  is  insurance  against 
risk,  diversity  promotes  more  efficient  capture  and  use  of  energy, 
and  diversity  promotes  human  psychological  well-being.  The 
first  three  of  these  values  were  probably  significant  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  diversity  in  the  prairie  ecosystem. 
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A positive  relation  between  diversity  and  stability  is  often 
quoted  as  a basic  maxim  of  ecology,  but  in  the  ecological  litera- 
ture there  is  much  controversy  and  contradictory  evidence  on 
this  relation.  Much  of  the  controversy  results  from  the  confusing 
use  of  the  terms  diversity  and  stability  for  a number  of  concepts. 
In  my  opinion,  greater  diversity  per  se  may  or  may  not  add 
stability;  however,  simplification  of  successful  diverse  systems 
usually  results  in  decreased  stability,  especially  when  stability  is 
defined  as  the  long  term  sustainability  of  the  system.  Conversely, 
the  most  diverse  community  may  not  result  from  conditions  of 
maximum  stability.  A moderate  degree  of  disturbance  may  result 
in  a more  diverse  community,  e.g.,  a prairie  periodically  dis- 
turbed by  fire. 

The  variety  component  of  diversity  is  more  important  than 
equitability  to  the  long  term  sustainability  of  a prairie  com- 
munity. A rare  species  has  the  potential  to  become  more  impor- 
tant; that  potentiality  is  lost  when  the  species  is  no  longer 
present.  As  a prairie  fluctuates  from  moist  to  dry  years,  the  num- 
bers of  various  species  and  the  equitability  of  the  system  at  any 
one  time  are  not  important.  The  presence  of  species  with  adapta- 
tions to  various  moisture  levels  is  important. 

Diversity  of  options  insures  against  the  risk  of  calamity,  such 
as  food  scarcity.  But  there  is  a tradeoff  because  maintaining  op- 
tions lessens  the  opportunity  for  the  species  to  specialize  and  be- 
come efficient. 

An  ecosystem  composed  of  specialized  species  with  narrow 
food  niches  can  be  more  diverse  than  one  with  generalized 
species,  because  species  must  reduce  competition  for  resources  to 
coexist  in  the  same  ecosystem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less 
risk  of  overpopulation  of  a component  species  disrupting  an 
ecosystem  if  there  is  a diversity  or  redundancy  of  population 
control  mechanisms,  e.g.,  a number  of  potential  predators  on  a 
prey  population.  Successful  species  generally  evolve  some  com- 
promise between  diversity  of  options  and  specialization;  for 
ecosystems  this  means  some  compromise  between  diversity  of 
population  regulatory  mechanisms  and  specialization  of  niches. 

In  a simple  ecosystem,  like  a field  of  winter  wheat,  solar  ener- 
gy is  captured  efficiently  when  photosynthesis  of  wheat  reaches 
its  peak;  no  energy  capture  occurs  from  June  to  October  when  the 
plowed  field  is  bare.  One  grass,  wheat,  grows  in  all  microen- 
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vironments,  those  where  it  grows  well  and  those  where  it  grows 
more  poorly.  In  a diverse  ecosystem  like  the  prairie,  some  kinds 
of  plants  are  actively  photosynthesizing  throughout  the  growing 
season,  and  each  microenvironment  has  plants  that  grow  well. 
Eugene  Odum  (1975),  in  comparing  natural  ecosystems  and 
agricultural  ecosystems,  pointed  out: 

The  real  difference  in  these  two  classes  of  systems  is  in 
the  distribution  of  the  energy  flow  . . . ; man  works  to 
channel  as  much  energy  as  possible  into  food  he  can 
immediately  use,  while  nature  tends  to  distribute  the 
products  of  photosynthesis  among  many  species  and 
products  and  to  store  energy  as  a "hedge”  against  bad 
times  in  ...  a strategy  of  diversification  for  survival. 

The  fourth  value  of  diversity  suggested  by  Watt,  human 
psychological  well-being,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion. 
However,  it  is  certainly  an  important  reason  for  attempting  to 
preserve  some  of  the  diversity  of  the  prairie. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  the  diversity  of  the  prairie.  We  also  want 
to  celebrate  the  people  and  institutions,  such  as  Wes  and  Dana 
Jackson  and  The  Land  Institute,  who  are  attempting  to  use 
natural  ecosystems  such  as  the  prairie  to  develop  models  that 
will  provide  a sustainable  future  for  the  human  species. 


[1981] 
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Anna  K.  Juhnke,  born  May  11,  1940,  in  Newton, 

grew  up  as  a "campus  kid"  at  Bethel  College.  Her 
father  taught  chemistry  at  Bethel  until  she  was  nine 
years  old,  when  her  family  moved  to  Ohio.  Anna 
delighted  in  books  and  reading  at  an  early  age. 
Despite  a series  of  enjoyable  part-time  jobs  in  libraries 
during  high  school  and  college,  she  was  sure  she 
wanted  to  be  an  English  teacher.  She  studied  English 
for  her  B.A.  at  Bluffton  College  in  Ohio  (1961)  aitd  for 
her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  at  Indiana  University  (1963  and 
1966). 

Anna  and  her  husband  James  were  invited  to  teach 
at  Bethel  College  in  1966,  and  she  has  continued  on 
the  English  faculty,  with  short  intervals  of  teaching  in 
Botswana  and  China.  During  her  teaching  years  at 
Bethel,  besides  raising  a family,  Anna  moved  into 
fields  of  study  beyond  her  Victorian  Age  specializa- 
tion. Influenced  by  the  new  women's  movement,  she 
developed  Women  in  Society  courses,  beginning  in 
1971.  After  a sabbatical  semester  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  1981,  Anna  began  teach- 
ing The  Bible  as  Literature.  Her  travel  experience  on 
five  continents  contributed  to  her  courses  on  non- 
Westem  literature. 

Anna's  recent  article  in  Milton  Quarterly  on 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  explored  the  remnants  of  the 
2000  year-old  tradition  of  anti-female  writings  and 
symbolism  in  that  epic.  Anna's  article,  "Religion  in 
Robert  Frost's  Poetry"  is  scheduled  to  reappear  in  the 


forthcoming  book.  On  Frost:  The  Best  from 
AMERTCAN  LITER  ATURF.. 

Christian  service  has  been  central  in  Anna's  life. 
She  considers  her  two  years  of  teaching  under  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  in  Botswana  (1971- 
73)  as  the  most  pivotal  years  of  her  life.  "Those  two 
years,"  she  says,  "when  I taught  high  school  English  in 
a simple  desert  country  brought  transformation  of  my 
Christian  life."  Anna  has  served  more  than  ten  years 
as  a member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  and  has  chaired  the  United 
States  section  of  MCC. 

Anna  presented  the  following  essay,  "Mennonites 
as  a People  of  Service,"  in  June  1990  at  the  second  an- 
nual Baptist/ Mennonite  Theological  Conversations, 
an  ongoing  dialogue  between  representatives  from  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference. These  two  faith  families  with  Anabaptist 
roots  are  attempting  to  bring  together  some  of  their 
wisdom  and  experience  in  a form  simple  enough  to  be 
shared  more  widely  in  the  future. 


North  Americans 
have  led  the  twentieth- 
century  Mennonite 
surge  into  service,  but 
Mennonite  service  is  a 
worldwide  phenomenon 
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Mennonites 
as  a People 
of  Service 


by  Anna  K.  Juhnke 


Ask  a Mennonite  today  what  is  distinctive  for  Mennonite  iden- 
tity, and  the  answer  would  probably  highlight  "service"  right  be- 
side "peace."  Mennonites  have  tended  to  choose  service 
professions  (teaching,  medicine,  social  work)  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  When  there  is  a natural  disaster  in  North  or 
Central  America,  well-organized  teams  of  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  (MDS)  are  soon  at  work  cleaning  up  and  rebuilding.  For 
example,  MDS  coordinated  10,000  volunteers  in  the  first  few 
days  after  the  Hesston,  Kansas,  tornado  in  March  1990  and  many 
thousands  in  Andover  and  Wichita,  Kansas,  after  the  April  1991 
tornado.  Mennonites  have  been  pioneers  in  community-based 
Christian  mental  health  services.  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
representing  a membership  of  300,000  North  American  Men- 
nonites, has  about  950  workers  in  fifty-six  countries,  mostly 
doing  development  work.  Grass-roots  MCC  volunteers  in  every 
congregation  are  canning  beef  for  the  hungry,  raising  money 
through  relief  sales,  or  selling  international  handicrafts  that  help 
create  jobs  in  poor  countries.  MCC  is  the  main  organization  that 
brings  together  the  fragmented  Mennonites  of  North  America, 
and  its  entire  purpose  is  service  "in  the  name  of  Christ." 

North  Americans  have  led  the  twentieth-century  Mennonite 
surge  into  service,  perhaps  because  we  have  organizational  skills, 
and  wealth  on  a level  that  embarrasses  our  principle  of  simple 
living.  But  Mennonite  service  is  a worldwide  phenomenon.  The 
Russian  Mennonites  who  settled  on  the  Paraguayan  frontier  after 
the  World  Wars  have  their  own  voluntary  service  program  in 
Paraguay.  They  also  provide  village  settlement  and  many  social 
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services  to  the  nomadic  Indians  whose  land  they  entered.  Even 
the  small  Mennonite  groups  that  resulted  from  missions  in 
Colombia  since  World  War  II  have  their  own  service  agency. 

What  explains  this  Mennonite  outpouring  of  good  works? 
Was  it  so  from  the  beginning?  Well,  yes,  and  no.  We  can  roughly 
identify  four  periods.  1)  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Anabaptists, 
trying  to  live  by  the  principles  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church, 
shared  both  their  faith  and  their  material  goods  with  an  energy 
that  astonished  their  contemporaries.  2)  As  a result  of  prolonged 
persecution,  however,  Mennonites  in  the  following  three  cen- 
turies tended  to  live  in  separatist  enclaves,  whose  sharing  was 
mutual  aid  within  the  community.  It  was  mainly  the  liberal 
Dutch  Mennonites,  acculturated  in  their  land  of  toleration,  who 
reached  out  with  benevolence  beyond  their  faith  community.  3) 
Then  gradually  after  the  1880' s,  all  but  the  most  conservative 
Mennonites  (Amish  and  Old  Order  groups)  became  caught  up  in 
the  evangelical  and  progressive  Protestant  movements  of  mis- 
sions and  service  to  the  needy.  4)  The  pace  accelerated  greatly 
after  the  devastations  of  the  two  World  Wars.  By  now  it's  hard  to 
remember  that  Mennonites  were,  for  most  of  their  history,  in- 
ward-turning, "The  quiet  in  the  land." 

The  modem  Mennonite  service  emphasis  draws  from  each  of 
these  periods.  We  take  our  theology  from  the  early  Anabaptists, 
and  our  focus  on  community  and  mutual  aid  from  the  centuries 
of  isolation.  Our  activist  organizations  imitate  the  great  Protes- 
tant crusades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Finally,  a more  recent 
impetus  has  been  our  uneasy  experience  as  pacifists  in  a highly 
militarized  world. 

Let  us  look  at  some  highlights  or  examples  from  each  of  these 
periods.  Anabaptist  beliefs  are  strongly  emphasized  today  as  the 
basis  for  service  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Anabaptists  stressed 
that  true  repentance  led  one  to  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
obey  his  teachings,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
discipline  of  the  community  of  believers.  In  an  age  when  evan- 
gelism was  rare,  Jesus'  Great  Commission  impelled  them  to  go 
forth  boldly,  sharing  the  good  news  and  bringing  individuals  to 
repentance  and  newness  of  life.  Their  desire  to  be  a pure  church 
on  the  model  of  the  first-century  church  led  not  only  to  adult 
baptism  but  to  sharing  material  goods.  Hans  Leopold,  a Swiss 
Brethren  martyr  of  1528,  said  of  the  Anabaptists,  "If  they  know  of 
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any  one  who  is  in  need,  whether  or  not  he  is  a member  of  their 
church,  they  believe  it  their  duty  out  of  love  to  God  to  render 
help  and  aid."^  Balthasar  Hubmaier  wrote: 

Concerning  community  of  goods,  I have  always  said 
that  everyone  should  be  concerned  about  the  needs  of 
others,  so  that  the  hungry  might  be  fed,  the  thirsty 
given  to  drink,  and  the  naked  clothed.  For  we  are  not 
lords  of  our  possessions,  but  stewards  and  dis- 
tributors. There  is  certainly  no  one  who  says  that 
another's  goods  may  be  seized  and  made  common; 
rather,  he  would  gladly  give  the  coat  in  addition  to  the 
shirt."^ 

The  Anabaptist  Hutterian  Brethren,  in  tolerant  Moravia, 
developed  economic  communalism  as  well  as  organized  mission- 
ary efforts  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Hutterian  Brethren  also 
provided  food  and  shelter  for  many  strangers  and  a haven  for  the 
persecuted  Anabaptists  expelled  or  fleeing  from  Switzerland  and 
other  areas.^ 

Aid  to  persecuted  and  fleeing  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites 
was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  forms  of  organized  mutual  aid 
in  the  following  centuries.  In  the  early  eighteenth  century  the 
Dutch  Mennonites  set  up  a Relief  Fund  for  Foreign  Needs.  They 
raised  funds  to  help  Mennonites  from  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and 
South  Germany  to  settle  in  Holland  or  emigrate  to  America. 
Those  Swiss  Mennonites  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  took  their 
turn  in  the  1870's  helping  18,000  Russian  Mennonites  emigrate  to 
the  prairies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Descendants  of 
those  Russian  settlers  helped  additional  large  groups  of  Russian 
Mennonites  to  settle  in  Canada  and  Paraguay  after  both  World 
Wars. 

In  the  second  period  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history,  when 
Mennonites  elsewhere  withdrew  into  defensive  enclaves,  the 
Dutch  Mennonites  had  a "golden  age"  of  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence. This  enabled  them  to  help  not  only  persecuted  Men- 
nonites but  many  others.  They  aided  the  oppressed  French 
Protestants  under  Louis  XIV,  and  also  Waldensians,  Polish 
Unitarians,  and  others.  Dutch  Mennonites  also  helped  in  starting 
national  organizations  to  rescue  shipwrecked  persons  and  aid  the 
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widows  of  shipwrecked  sailors.^  In  1784  they  helped  organize  a 
nondenominational  Association  for  General  Welfare  in  the 
Netherlands.  Over  the  years  the  Association  built  model  schools 
and  libraries,  published  inexpensive  schoolbooks,  promoted 
wholesome  recreation,  and  established  savings  banks.^  The 
Dutch  were  also  the  first  Mennonites  since  the  sixteenth  century 
to  support  foreign  missions.  In  1821  the  English  Baptist  William 
Henry  Angas  inspired  them  to  organize  the  Dutch  Aid  Society  to 
support  Baptist  missions  in  India.  By  1847  the  Dutch  Mennonites 
had  their  own  mission  work  in  Java,  which  other  European  Men- 
nonites helped  support.^ 

Eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  Mennonite  communities  in 
most  countries  provided  aid  for  their  aged,  widows,  and  or- 
phans, and  practiced  mutual  aid  after  fires  and  other  disasters, 
including  the  famous  Amish  barn-raisings.  The  Mennonites  of 
Russia  from  1788  to  1917,  autonomous  in  their  German-speaking 
colonies,  also  had  a number  of  cooperative  farming  practices, 
community  land  purchase  for  expansion,  schools,  mutual  credit 
banks,  and  food  banks  for  the  aged  and  the  poor.^ 

The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  Mennonites,  espe- 
cially in  North  America,  a new  urge  to  organize  for  good  works, 
like  the  Protestants  around  them.  In  North  America  one  impetus 
for  organizing  in  the  1870's  was  to  help  about  one- third  of  the 
Mennonites  of  Russia,  some  18,000  of  them,  to  escape  from  new 
restrictions  in  Russia  and  settle  on  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
prairies.  Russian  Mennonites  brought  with  them  their  interest  in 
missions  and  education.  Furthermore,  North  American  Men- 
nonite separatism  was  breaking  down  enough  for  progressive 
Mennonites  to  be  attracted  to  revivalism,  evangelical  activism, 
and  institution  building.  Colleges,  hospitals,  old  people's  homes 
and  city  missions  sprang  up,  along  with  the  organizational  struc- 
tures to  support  them.^ 

New  awareness  of  the  outside  world  led  to  Mennonite  relief 
efforts  in  India  during  the  famine  of  the  1890's.  A new  inter- 
Mennonite  relief  committee  channeled  grain  and  money  through 
other  Protestant  agencies.  These  efforts  soon  led  to  establishing 
Mennonite  mission  work  in  India  as  well.  From  the  beginning 
Mennonite  mission  work  overseas  has  been  holistic.  Besides 
preaching,  missionaries  established  hospitals  and  schools  and  or- 
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ganized  agriculture  and  sewing  projects — ^all  as  a part  of  calling 
and  nurturing  new  disciples  into  Christian  life  and  community. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  world  wars  and  military  conscription 
provided  a new  catalyst  for  the  Mennonite  emphasis  on  service. 
World  War  I brought  major  strains  to  pacifist  Mennonites 
worldwide.  Mennonites  in  Russia  had  lost  their  former  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  in  1874.  Those  who  had  not  emigrated 
to  North  America  had  negotiated  an  alternative  forestry  service. 
During  World  War  I,  many  Russian  Mennonites  also  served  in 
the  medical  corps  under  Red  Cross  sponsorship. 

In  the  United  States,  most  Mennonites  spoke  German  dialects, 
and  many  of  their  sons  sat  in  military  camps,  refusing  to  train  for 
combat.  Suspected  of  treasonous  sympathy  for  the  German 
enemy,  the  Mennonites  also  aroused  hostility  by  their  refusal  to 
buy  war  bonds  and  by  the  wealth  they  were  accumulating 
through  inflated  farm  prices.  As  the  nation  was  sacrificing  in  the 
war  effort,  Mennonites  were  stirred  to  prove  a corresponding 
sacrifice  by  generosity  to  war  sufferers.  Their  benevolent  giving 
surged  upward,  much  of  it  directed  through  the  Red  Cross  and 
various  Protestant  relief  agencies.^  The  small  Mennonite  agen- 
cies were  unprepared  to  organize  major  relief  efforts,  although 
they  worked  in  France  and  the  Near  East  after  the  war  and  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  South  German  Mennonite  relief  organiza- 
tion. 

The  triggering  event  for  large-scale,  cooperative  Mennonite 
relief  efforts  was  the  Russian  civil  war  and  famine  of  the  early 
1920's.  It  devastated  the  Mennonites  of  the  Ukraine.  In  their  ap- 
peals to  North  American  Mennonites  for  help,  they  urged  forma- 
tion of  one  central  committee  that  they  could  deal  with.  Thus 
was  born  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC),  which  by 
1924  had  distributed  $1.2  million  in  food,  tractors,  and  horses  to 
Mennonites  and  other  Russians,  working  under  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  a quasi-governmental  U.S.  agency. 
Canadian  Mennonites  meanwhile  were  settling  20,000  more  Rus- 
sian Mennonites  in  Canada. As  the  doors  to  Canada  were  clos- 
ing by  1929,  MCC  was  reactivated  to  assist  a new  migration  of 
Mennonites  from  Russia  to  the  Chaco  wilderness  of  Paraguay. 

It  was  World  War  II,  however,  that  changed  MCC  from  an  ad 
hoc  conamittee  with  one  part-time  administrator  into  a far-flung, 
ongoing  expression  of  North  American  Mennonite  peoplehood. 
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Mennonites  joined  with  Brethren  and  Quakers  to  negotiate  and 
then  administer  alternative  service  for  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service,  though  many  Mennonites  also  joined  the  armed 
forces.  MCC  operated  and  financially  supported  sixty-two 
Civilian  Public  Service  (CPS)  camps  in  the  U.S.,  and  the 
Canadian  government  provided  similar  camps  in  park  service 
and  fire  prevention.  Such  camps  drew  together  a generation  of 
young  Mennonite  men  in  a spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Inspired  by 
their  example,  young  women  also  volunteered  for  new  service 
units — for  example,  joining  the  work  at  public  mental  hospitals. 

Within  three  months  of  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  first 
MCC  representative  was  in  Europe  to  start  a relief  effort  in 
Poland,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  MCC  workers  in 
many  countries  of  western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East.  After  the  war,  much  of  the  relief  effort  focused  on  Germany, 
first  with  food  and  clothing,  and  then  with  housing  built  for 
Mennonite  refugees.  Again,  a major  effort  was  resettling  14,000 
Mennonite  refugees  from  Russia  and  eastern  Europe  in  Canada 
and  South  America.  Altogether,  the  decade  of  the  1940's  saw 
about  10,600  North  American  Mennonites  in  alternative  civilian 
service,  and  the  sending  of  700  overseas  relief  workers  and  $12 
million  worth  of  aid  through  the  binational  MCC  (U.S.  "and 
Canada).^^ 

The  wartime  mobilization  called  for  deeper  reflection  on  the 
Biblical  basis  for  Mennonites'  witness  of  peace  and  loving  service 
"in  the  name  of  Christ."  Men  in  the  CPS  camps  were  taught 
about  their  identity  as  a peace  church  through  a series  of  booklets 
edited  by  H.S.  Bender  of  Goshen  College.  Bender  was  soon  to 
lead  a movement  known  as  "the  recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
vision,"  which  reminded  Mennonites  of  their  history  and  focused 
their  self-understanding  as  a people  of  love,  non-resistance  and 
discipleship.  This  renewed  sense  of  identity  helped  energize 
them  for  peace  action  and  service  after  the  war  crisis  ended.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  momentum  from  ten  years  in  which  service 
had  been  a focal  point  of  Mennonite  activity.  Both  MCC  and  the 
Mennonite  denominations  set  up  long-term  voluntary  service 
programs  even  before  the  end  of  the  war.  Mission  work  was 
started  in  new  countries.  When  the  American  military  draft  was 
reinstated  in  1951,  MCC  provided  alternative  service  overseas  in 
the  "Pax"  (peace)  program.  Starting  in  1957,  European  Men- 
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nonites  participated  in  "Eirene"  (peace),  an  interdenominational 
service  program  for  North  Africa. 

Before  World  War  II,  Mennonite  service  had  usually  been  a 
part  of  overseas  or  home  missions  or  had  met  the  needs  of  the 
Mennonite  community  or  Mennonite  refugees.  Now  it  was 
directed  to  people  in  need  anywhere.  Dismayed  at  the  condi- 
tions they  had  seen  in  public  mental  hospitals  while  doing  their 
wartime  Civilian  Public  Service,  Mennonites  created  a new  kind 
of  mental  health  center  in  the  United  States.  Overseas,  postwar 
relief  and  reconstruction  in  Europe  gave  way  to  the  needs  of 
developing  countries.  For  example,  in  the  early  1960's  the  inde- 
pendence of  many  new  nations  in  Africa  created  a strong 
demand  for  teachers.  MCC's  Teachers  Abroad  Program  (TAP) 
began  sending  teachers  to  Africa  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Peace  Corps  did.  At  its  peak  in  1971,  TAP  had  215  teachers  in 
Africa,  and  many  on  other  continents.^ ^ 

Voluntary  Service  (VS)  in  the  United  States,  however,  slowly 
moved  away  from  institutions  to  become  more  closely  tied  to  the 
life  of  congregations.  VS  units  provided  support  and  service  out- 
reach for  new  Mennonite  churches  planted  in  the  cities  and  filled 
a void  left  by  the  decline  of  the  old  city  mission  centers. 
Cooperating  with  voluntary  service  units  gave  middle-class 
Mennonites  a window  into  the  needs  of  the  poorest  in  their  own 
country.  Some  volunteers  from  rural  backgrounds  decided  to 
remain  and  do  social  service  in  the  city  after  their  terms  expired. 
Others  went  home,  determined  to  continue  a life  of  service  and 
simple  lifestyle.  Voluntary  Service  became  an  ongoing  source  of 
renewal  for  the  church,  a challenge  to  follow  Christ  with  more 
total  commitment. 

As  the  Vietnam  War  increased  the  military  draft,  and  thus  the 
recruitment  of  Mennonite  youth  into  alternative  service,  it  also 
awakened  many  young  Christians  of  other  denominations  to 
search  for  alternative  ways  to  express  their  convictions.  Besides 
entering  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  their  own  churches'  service 
programs,  many  found  their  way  into  Mennonite  service.  For  the 
past  fifteen  years  up  to  twenty-five  percent  of  volunteers  in  Men- 
nonite service  have  been  from  other  denominations. 

Even  after  the  war  and  the  draft  ended,  MCC  programs  con- 
tinued to  grow.  But  in  recent  years,  the  trend  overseas  has  been 
to  seek  mature  specialists  who  can  work  for  longer  terms  under 
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more  difficult  circumstances,  even  in  combat  zones,  as  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Overseas  churches  and  advisory  committees  now  help  set 
development  policies.  Unskilled  North  American  youth  are 
being  replaced  by  local  employees  who  know  the  language  and 
will  not  leave  after  three  years.  A new  emphasis  on  justice  is 
emerging  because  development  in  Third  World  countries  is 
hindered  by  their  crushing  overseas  debts,  the  policies  of  multi- 
national corporations,  and  wars  fueled  by  the  great  powers. 
Many  MCC  workers  return  to  testify  in  offices  of  Congress  and 
Parliament  and  to  speak  to  their  congregations  about  unjust  in- 
ternational systems. 

Mennonites  in  poorer  parts  of  the  world  are  also  reaching  out 
to  those  in  need,  believing  such  service  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  gospel.  For  example,  the  different  Mennonite  denominations 
of  India  all  cooperate  in  their  own  service  organization.  The 
Mennonites  of  Colombia,  besides  organizing  development 
projects,  have  built  a "City  of  Light"  at  Ibague,  one  hundred 
houses  for  families  dislocated  by  a volcanic  eruption. 

New  forms  of  service  near  home  have  challenged  North 
American  Mennonites.  Teenagers  are  introduced  to  serving  the 
poor  in  summer  workcamps.  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
(founded  in  1951)  moves  quickly  to  the  scene  of  natural  disasters. 
As  church  sewing  circles  decline,  and  clothing  is  less  needed  for 
relief,  Mennonite  women  and  retirees  now  run  a network  of  one- 
hundred  thirty  shops  that  sell  used  clothing  and  overseas  crafts. 
North  American  Mennonites  have  resettled  large  numbers  of 
Asian  and  Central  American  refugees.  Creative  projects  also 
model  peacemaking  in  a troubled  society.  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  local  volunteers  in  Victim-Offender  Reconciliation 
Programs  (VORP)  have  brought  together  criminal  offenders  with 
their  victims  to  work  out  restitution  and  a possibility  for  forgive- 
ness. For  more  than  ten  years  Mennonite  Conciliation  Service, 
another  program  under  MCC,  has  pioneered  in  training 
mediators  and  starting  community  mediation  services. 

The  enthusiasm,  money,  and  volunteers  for  service  still  seem 
to  be  increasing  despite  the  "me"  emphasis  of  North  American 
society  in  the  1980's.  However,  some  have  questioned  whether 
"service"  has  itself  become  the  Mennonite  gospel.  Church  leaders 
find  it  hard  to  raise  similar  excitement,  money,  and  personnel  for 
missions  and  evangelism.  The  inter-Mennonite  service  agency. 
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MCC,  is  structurally  separate  from  the  denominational  mission 
agencies.  To  some  people  that  structure  suggests  a division  be- 
tween word  and  deed  ministries  that  is  far  from  Anabaptist-Men- 
nonite  theology  and  tradition.  North  American  and  European 
Mennonites  have  much  to  share  with  the  world  in  faith,  love, 
money,  and  expertise.  But  we  also  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
vibrant  evangelism  of  the  newer  Mennonite  churches  in  the  two- 
thirds  world,  and  from  Baptists  and  other  fellow  Christians, 
about  faithfulness  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  today's  world. 


[1990] 
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DONS.  LEMONS  , bom  May  25, 1949,  in  Oklahoma 

City  into  the  family  of  a Methodist  minister,  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  physics  at  Bethel.  He  received  his 
undergraduate  education  from  the  New  Mexico  State 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1972  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  physics.  Don  pursued  his  studies 
at  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  receiving  a 
master's  degree  in  1974  and  a Ph.D.  in  1977.  A lover 
of  the  "Great  Books,"  Don  not  only  coordinates 
Bethel's  Great  Books  seminar,  but  also  completed  a 
master's  degree  in  Liberal  Education  from  St.  John's 
College. 

Upon  completion  of  his  doctoral  program,  Don 
moved  back  to  the  Southwest  to  become  a staff  mem- 
ber at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  where  he 
worked  from  1977  to  1986.  Married  to  Allison 
Karslake  since  1980,  Don  is  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Nathan  and  Micah.  Don  taught  as  visiting  professor 
in  physics  at  Grinnell  College  during  the  1986 
academic  year  before  coming  to  Bethel  in  the  fall  of 
1987.  Don's  academic  research  has  been  directed  in 
many  areas,  and  he  has  published  thirty  articles  in 
refereed  physics  journals  concerned  primarily  with 
the  stability  of  plasmas  in  space,  astrophysics,  and 
controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  environments,  as 
well  as  with  shock  waves,  statistics,  and  cosmology. 
At  Bethel,  Don's  outstanding  contribution  to  the  col- 
lege was  recognized  with  the  Sears  College  Teaching 
and  Leadership  Award  in  1990.  Don  occasionally  still 


does  consulting  work  in  the  physics  of  space  plasmas 
(i.e.,  hot  ionized  gases  surrounding  the  sun  or  above 
the  earth's  ionosphere)  at  Los  Alamos. 

Don  claims  that  his  career,  concerns,  and  interests 
are  not  particularly  unusual.  "My  career  is  that  of  a 
researcher-tumed-academic,"  observes  Don.  "My  con- 
cerns are  first  to  be  a good  husband  and  father  and 
second  to  do  a good  job  as  a college  teacher,  and  what 
I love  most  about  teaching  is  the  opportunity  to  learn 
new  ideas  and  to  discuss  them  with  others." 

Don  delivered  the  essay  "Beyond  the  Merely  Per- 
sonal" at  Bethel's  Honors  Convocation  in  the  fall  of 
1990.  It  reflects  his  concerns  about  the  liberal  arts. 


This  certainly 
temporary,  but,  none- 
theless, real  liberation  of 
spirit  from  the  demands 
of  ego  and  the  cares  of 
the  moment  surely  must 
be  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  a life  in 


science 


Beyond 
the  Merely 
Personal 


Don  S.  Lemons 


I know  that  "Beyond  the  Merely  Personal"  is  a dangerous  title  on 
several  accounts.  First,  we  should  always  be  suspicious  of  this 
word  "naere."  (C.S.  Lewis  has  reminded  us  of  this  in  his  book 
Mere  Christianity.)  In  attaching  it  to  a person's  name,  to  an  ex- 
perience, or  to  a subject  matter,  the  word  "mere"  tends  to  belittle, 
to  downplay,  or  to  denigrate  without  the  hint  of  an  argument  or 
evidence.  And  furthermore,  why  the  "personal"  in  the  phrase 
"merely  personal."  Do  I intend,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  stu- 
dents of  the  personal — students  of  psychology,  of  history,  of  so- 
cial work,  of  education  and  of  medicine — to  belittle,  to  downplay, 
or  to  denigrate  what  to  them  is  the  essence  of  their  studies?  More 
importantly,  as  human  beings,  is  it  not  the  quality  of  our  personal 
relations  with  those  around  us  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  as  to  whether  we're  happy  or  not?  And  is  not  love  be- 
tween persons  the  great  and  positive  motive  force — the  engine, 
as  it  were — of  our  lives? 

I cannot  help  but  mention,  too,  that  as  Christians  we  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  the  Creator  is  a person  who  cares  about  per- 
sons and  intervenes  in  their  lives.  I remember  still  an  occasion 
twenty  years  ago  when  I,  a young  man  the  age  of  some  of  you, 
was  rejected  for  a job  I wanted.  I complained  to  my  father  in  a 
childish  way  saying  that  "IF  s not  what  you  know  but  who  you 
know  that  matters  in  this  world."  It's  important  to  know  here 
that  my  father  is  a Methodist  minister  of  evangelical  strain  and  a 
person  I admire  greatly.  His  response  was  "Yes,  not  only  in  this 
world  but  also  in  the  world  to  come  'It's  not  what  you  know  but 
who  you  know  that  matters'  and  we  should  thank  God  for  that." 
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So  we  might  ask,  "How  can  there  be  anything  of  importance 
beyond  the  personal?"  All  this  I say  in  the  way  of  cautioning 
myself — "Yes,  Lemons,  you  are  treading  on  thin  ice;  very  thin  ice, 
indeed" — and  also  of  cautioning  you  to  any  falsehoods  or  exag- 
gerations which  may  follow. 

I must  confess  my  title  was  meant  to  be  a part  of  a quotation 
from  the  eminently  quotable  and  frequently  quoted  Albert 
Einstein.  I ransacked  my  books  looking  for  that  quotation  and 
didn't  find  it.  But  never  mind,  the  sentiment  is  there,  expressed 
in  almost  everything  the  man  did  or  said.  For  example,  allow  me 
to  relate  his  attitude  toward  his  would-be  biographers  and  ad- 
mirers. He  always  discouraged  them  and  found  the  world's  in- 
terest in  his  life  a morbid  one.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked  to 
friends  that  autograph  hunting  was  the  last  vestige  of  can- 
nibalism: "People  used  to  eat  people, . , . now  they  seek  symbolic 
pieces  of  them  instead"  (Hoffman  4).  When  finally  persuaded  by 
Paul  Schilpp,  a professor  of  philosophy,  to  write  his  autobiog- 
raphy he  styled  it  his  "obituary"  and  never  once  mentioned  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  his  various  places  of  residence,  the 
stirring  political  events  of  his  lifetime,  nor  even  that  he  had  a 
sister  named  Maja  or  two  sons  by  his  first  wife.  There  were  only 
fleeting  references  to  his  being  a Jew  (Hoffman  11-12).  Rather 
these  Autobiographical  Notes  as  they  came  to  be  known  dwelt 
mainly  with  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  physical  theories  with 
which  he  is  associated.  In  the  Notes  Einstein's  preoccupations  are 
obviously  other  than  personal.  No  doubt  he  wished  to  protect 
what  little  remained  of  his  private  life.  Yet  I also  strongly  suspect 
that  Einstein,  like  C.S.  Lewis  who  ended  his  autobiography  at 
age  thirty  because,  as  he  said,  nothing  of  much  interest  happened 
later,  was  himself  too  bored  with  such  things  to  believe  they 
could  be  of  much  interest  to  others.  Rather,  he  preferred  to  draw 
readers  who  wished  to  know  more  about  himself  into  a discus- 
sion of  ideas:  of  thermodynamics  and  entropy,  of  the  nature  of 
light,  of  the  relativity  of  space  and  time  measurements,  and  of  the 
paradoxes  of  quantum  physics.  This  was  a realm  free  from  the 
constraints  of  the  merely  personal;  free  from  wish,  desire,  whim, 
self-consciousness  and  self-interest.  It  is  as  if  Einstein  were 
saying  to  us,  "I  am  most  free  from  the  rigours  of  self-censorship 
when  speaking  the  language  of  science." 
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This  certainly  temporary,  but,  nonetheless,  real  liberation  of 
spirit  from  the  demands  of  ego  and  the  cares  of  the  moment  sure- 
ly must  be  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  a life  in  science.  I 
know  it  has  been  for  me.  And  it  is  my  purpose  in  the  few 
minutes  allotted  me  to  defend  this  liberation  as  a thing  worth 
possessing. 

One  of  the  great  expositors  of  the  point  of  view  that  scientific 
study  consoles  and  liberates  was  the  first  century  Latin  poet 
Lucretius.  He  says  in  his  poem  De  Rerum  Natura: 

Our  terrors  and  our  darknesses  of  mind 
Must  be  dispelled,  not  by  sunshines  rays. 

Not  by  those  shining  arrows  of  the  light. 

But  by  insight  into  nature,  and  a scheme 
of  systematic  contemplation.  (Book  1, 146-151) 

Unfortunately,  Lucretius  goes  too  far  when  he  continues  later 
on  in  the  poem  with 

How  sweet  it  is  when  whirlwinds  roil  great  ocean. 

To  watch,  from  land,  the  danger  of  another. 

Not  that  to  see  some  other  person  suffer 
Brings  great  enjoyment,  but  the  sweetness  lies 
In  watching  evils  you  yourself  are  free  from. 

(Book  11,1-5) 

Apparently,  Dick  Cavett  could  have  been  paraphrasing  these 
words  of  Lucretius  when  he  said  on  his  show  a few  weeks  ago 
"It's  not  enough  for  you  to  succeed;  your  friends  must  also  fail." 

Fortunately,  there  are  other  scientists  to  whom  we  can  turn 
who  have  been  both  intoxicated  with  that  elixir  of  studying  that 
world  "beyond  the  merely  personal"  and  dedicated  to  building  a 
world  of  personal  and  social  well-being.  In  them  we  can  even 
discern  a connection  between  these  two  passions.  Again, 
Einstein  is  a good  example,  but  just  as  revealing  is  the  case  of  a 
closer  contemporary — the  Chinese  physicist  Fang  Lizhi.  Fang,  as 
you  may  know,  spent  a full  year  of  his  life,  until  last  June,  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beijing  hiding  from  Chinese  authorities 
who  wished  to  have  him  prosecuted  in  the  wake  of  the  Tianan- 
men Square  demonstrations  for  his  advocacy  of  openness  and 
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democracy  in  China.  Probably,  less  familiar  are  the  episodes  in 
the  propaganda  war  waged  between  the  Chinese  government  on 
the  one  hand  and  Fang  and  other  pro-democracy  activists  on  the 
other.  Government  spokespersons  insisted  that  human  rights 
and  democracy  are  "Western  concepts"  not  relevant  to  China. 
Chinese  values  are  more  weighted  toward  authority  and 
obedience.  According  to  Fang,  however,  human  rights  are  no 
more  a Western  concept  than,  as  has  also  been  charged  by  Com- 
munist leaders,  the  contributions  of  Newton  and  Einstein  to 
physics  are  "bourgeois  spiritual  pollutants"  because  they  were 
members  of  the  bourgeoisie  (Fang).  What  is  palpable  nonsense 
in  the  field  of  physics,  that  there  is,  except  in  the  limited  sense  of 
having  originated  from,  a bourgeois  physics,  a proletarian 
physics,  a Western  physics,  and  an  Eastern  physics  might  also  be 
palpable  nonsense  when  applied  to  human  rights.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  universality  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
universality  of  human  rights  in  not  a logical  one  but  a metaphori- 
cal and  inspirational  one — ^an  existential  one,  if  you  will,  bom  out 
of  the  trials  of  persecution. 

The  tenets  of  cultural  relativism  so  readily  invoked  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  no  doubt  have  a limited  validity.  Wiser 
heads  than  mine  are  needed  to  trace  out  those  limits.  What  I do 
know,  as  Fang  himself  knows,  is  that  Einstein's  so-called  theory 
of  relativity  lends  little  support  to  a relativity  of  values.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  historical  accident  that  the  word  "relativity"  came  to 
stand  for  Einstein's  work  at  all.  He  preferred  the  name  "invariant 
theory"  (Sheldon).  What  Einstein's  theory  of  space,  time,  and 
gravitation  does  for  us  is  postulate  certain  measurable  quantities 
(for  instance,  the  speed  of  light,  but  there  are  others  as  well)  and 
certain  forms  (the  fundamental  laws  of  physics)  as  invariants  or 
universals  which  are  the  same  for  all  fundamental  observers. 
There  are,  of  course,  also  relative  quantities  and  some  of  them  are 
quite  surprising.  However,  it  is  the  invariants  which  are  essential 
in  Einstein's  theory;  they  determine  its  structure  and  the  very  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  any  relative  quantities  which  themselves 
are  purely  derivative. 

What  is  interesting  about  all  this  is  that  Fang  Lizhi  by  training 
and  practice  is  a cosmologist.  That  means  he  studies  the  struc- 
ture and  origin  of  the  universe  as  a whole.  Our  solar  system  and 
its  earth,  not  to  mention  its  minute  inhabitants  crawling  over  its 
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surface,  are,  cosmologically  speaking,  utter  nonentities.  Certain- 
ly, Fang's  studies  have  taken  him  beyond  the  merely  personal. 
Yet  he  also  finds  in  them  a spiritual  resource  for  justice.  In  one  of 
the  essays  he  was  able  to  write  during  his  confinement  he  notes 
that  physics  students  in  greater  numbers  than  others  have  been 
leaders  in  pro-democracy  groups  and  have  consequently  suffered 
for  their  leadership. 

Why  have  physics  students  conflicted  with  Com- 
munist authorities?  The  answer  is  quite  simple:  The 
general  spirit  and  method  of  physics  and  other  fields 
of  science  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ideology  of 
tyranny.  For  instance,  there  is  a total  lack  of 
authoritarianism  in  physics.  Physics  is  not  a doctrine. 

Even  in  a first  course  in  physics  we  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  experimental  errors,  and  we  teach 
our  students  that  physics  is  always  changing,  that  old 
theories  are  replaced  by  new  ones.  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  have  a student  who  keeps  an  open  mind  about 
physical  problems  but  unquestionably  worships  a dic- 
tator. (Fang) 

Fang  ends  this  particular  piece  with  these  sentences: 

What  I wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  scientific  spirit  and  principles  mentioned 
above  are  taken  for  granted  by  the  physics  com- 
munity, they  still  have  fresh  value  to  human  beings 
who  live  under  fear  like  that  of  the  Tiananmen  mas- 
sacre. So,  please  do  not  forget  this  point  when  telling 
the  public  about  the  social  value  of  physics.  Physics  is 
a universal  enterprise,  which  has  helped  and  is  still 
helping  people  to  pursue  their  work  in  freedom  and 
without  political  harrassment.  (Fang) 

Fang  Lizhi  illuminates  one  side  of  the  coin  of  the  social  value 
of  science — the  spiritual  side.  There's  also  another  possibly  more 
obvious  side — that  of  the  material.  I refer  here,  not  for  example, 
to  the  material  benefits  of  modern  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique. Bethel-trained  nurses  and  doctors  can  do  much  good  that 
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directly  benefits  persons  because  of  this  knowledge.  Rather,  I 
speak  of  scientific  discoveries  seemingly  irrelevant  to  the  human 
condition,  discoveries  which  have  no  immediate  material  conse- 
quence but  rather  must  wait  years,  decades  and  sometimes  cen- 
turies before  bearing  good  fruit.  Almost  all  fundamental 
scientific  knowledge  is  of  this  sort — that  is  to  say  irrelevant  to  the 
social  concerns  of  the  times.  But,  it  is  nonetheless  valuable. 

I have  a story  to  illustrate  this  point.  Thanks  go  to  Professor 
Paul  Lewis  for  providing  it.  Apparently  there  are  devil-tempters 
whose  job  it  is  to  win  individual  souls  for,  as  one  of  them  has  put 
it,  "our  father  below."  The  letters  of  such  a tempter,  a senior 
tempter,  Snidely  by  name,  to  a junior  tempter.  Slump,  who  is 
Snidely's  nephew,  have,  amazingly  enough,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  one  Richard  E.  Nesbett,  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  has  had  them  published.  The  advice  of- 
fered by  Snidely  to  Slump  concerns  the  proper  way  to  tempt  a 
young  psychology  student.  Snidely,  the  uncle,  writes: 

In  my  heyday  I would  have  deflected  your  patient 
toward  work  that  was  socially  relevant.  I would  have 
him  ignore  what  his  talents  were,  what  questions  he  ^ 
had  an  interest  in,  and  what  problems  were  tractable. 

I would  have  him  governing  his  research  interests  ex- 
clusively by  calculations  about  how  much  human  suf- 
fering he  could  alleviate.  Many  a talented  young 
person  of  the  1960's  is  languishing  somewhere,  having 
been  broken  long  ago  on  the  wheel  of  social  con- 
science, courtesy  of  your  uncle.  Some  of  these  people 
could  have  done  important  basic  work.  To  add  to  that 
irony,  the  work  would  inevitably  have  had  applica- 
tions. As  Lewin  (an  eminent  psychologist)  said,  there 
is  nothing  so  practical  as  a good  theory. 

Scientists  have  little  knowledge  about  scientific  his- 
tory or  they  would  not  be  so  susceptible  to  our  argu- 
ments about  social  relevance.  Euclid  had  more  to  do 
with  curing  disease  than  any  physician  who  lived  be- 
tween Galen  and  Pasteur.  This  is  because  geometry 
made  possible  the  science  of  optics,  which  made  pos- 
sible the  invention  of  the  microscope,  which  made 
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possible  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  I am  told  we  ac- 
tually had  some  Sophists  working  on  Euclid,  trying  to 
lure  him  into  working  on  leprosy,  but  the  ancient 
Greeks  placed  too  much  value  on  intellectual  curiosity 
for  this  to  have  had  much  chance  of  success.  (Nesbett) 

I would  only  add  that  we  are  in  debt  not  only  to  Euclid  for 
satisfying  his  intellectual  curiosity  but  also  to  those  natural 
philosophers,  many  of  whose  names  have  not  survived,  who 
kept  alive  the  science  of  optics  during  that  long  stretch  from 
Euclid  (circa  250  BC)  to  the  invention  of  the  microscope  around 
1600  AD. 

My  case  has  been  made  for  a life  lived  at  least  in  part  'T^eyond 
the  merely  personal."  Much  of  our  lives  are  spent  immersed  in 
the  personal:  we  love,  and  we  hate;  we  suffer;  we  thrive  in  a wel- 
ter of  emotion  and  in  a web  of  responsibility  and  connection.  We 
couldn't  live  otherwise  and  remain  human  even  if  we  so  desired. 
The  completely  detached  person  is  not  an  ideal — rather  he's  a 
monster. 

Yet,  this  is  an  invitation  to  live  part  of  your  lives  in  a realm  free 
from  the  demands  of  self  and  selves — struggling  with  a theory  of 
nature,  with  the  understanding  or  creation  of  a mathematical 
proof,  or  with  the  effort  to  make  a meaningful  measurement.  My 
examples  are  all  from  science  because  I am  a scientist.  But  there 
are  parallel  experiences  in  all  the  liberal  arts.  Each  takes  us  into  a 
realm  beyond  the  personal — a realm  of  freedom,  a realm  so  good 
in  itself,  so  good  to  ourselves  and  to  all  human  kind,  that  it  must 
be  among  the  first  of  God's  creations. 


[1990] 
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DALE  R.  SC H RAG,  lover  of  the  mind  and  the 

church,  pushes  the  application  of  humility  to  its  limits. 
Asked  to  name  his  lifetime  accomplishments.  Dale 
politely  demurs,  observing  that  he  is  not  the  one  to 
make  such  judgments  about  himself. 

Born  on  November  4,  1947,  in  McPherson,  Kansas, 
Dale's  education  began  with  the  formative  years  he 
spent  at  Turkey  Creek  Grade  School.  In  his  catechism 
class  at  Eden  Mennonite  Church,  Dale  beg^n  to 
ponder  the  relationship  between  faith  and  intellect, 
after  learning  that  the  first  Anabaptists  were  highly 
educated  persons.  Dale  continued  his  exploration  of 
the  interplay  between  faith  and  learning  in  history 
studies  at  Bethel,  graduating  in  1969  with  a bachelor's 
degree.  Dale  returned  to  Bethel  two  years  later  to  ob- 
tain a teaching  certificate  in  history. 

Significant  post-college  experiences  for  Dale  in- 
cluded a voluntary  service  assignment  in  Arvada, 
Colorado,  and  teaching  history  on  the  high  school 
level,  a task  in  which.  Dale  remarks,  he  felt  "absolutely 
and  utterly  incompetent."  Dale  then  turned  his  sights 
to  graduate  study,  attending  first  Indiana  University, 
where  he  earned  a master's  degree  in  library  science 
in  1975.  He  then  attended  Wichita  State  University, 
receiving  a master's  degree  in  history.  At  Wichita 
State  Dale  pursued  his  interest  in  Anabaptist  faith  and 
learning,  his  investigations  culminating  in  his 
master's  thesis,  "Erasmian  Origins  of  Anabaptist 
Pacifism."  In  1984,  Dale  returned  to  Bethel  as  the 


Director  of  Libraries,  serving  countless  students 
scrambling  to  complete  term  papers,  but  also  seeking 
the  interconnections  between  faith  and  learning  for 
themselves.  In  1991,  Dale  spent  six  months  in  Ger- 
many engaged  in  research  related  to  Erasmus. 

Dale  has  delivered  many  sermons  and  speeches  on 
favorite  topics,  such  as  Mennonites,  higher  education 
and  the  liberal  arts.  The  following  essay,  originally 
presented  as  a sermon  at  Bethel's  Centennial  Worship 
Service  in  the  fall  of  1987,  reflects  Dale's  concern  for 
integrating  faith  and  learning. 


But  compartmentalized 
educations  tend  to  lead 
to  compartmentalized 
lives,  and  there  is  no 
more  fundamental  tenet 
of  Anabaptist  theology 
than  that  Christ  is  Lord 
of  all  of  life- 


On  Christian 
Liberai  Arts 


Dale  R.  Schrag 

Exactly  ninety-nine  years  ago  tomorrow,  on  12  October  1888, 
Reverend  S.  F.  Sprunger  of  Berne,  Indiana,  president  of  the 
Western  Conference  (soon  to  be  Middle  District  Conference)  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  delivered  the  sermon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bethel  Col- 
lege Administration  Building.  He  took  as  his  text  I Corinthians 
3:11,  "For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  Surely  none  of  us  today  would  quarrel 
with  Sprunger's  selection  of  the  text  for  his  sermon.  I Corin- 
thians 3:11,  after  all,  is  emblazoned  on  the  official  seal  of  Bethel 
College,  and  it  serves  as  the  unofficial  motto  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  perhaps  because  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  graced  the  title  page  of  every  pamphlet  Menno  Simons 
ever  published. 

There  was,  however,  at  least  one  other  option.  Listen  to  these 
words  from  Ephesians  2:19-21: 

So  then  you  are  no  longer  strangers  and  sojourners, 
but  you  are  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  God,  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself 
being  the  cornerstone,  in  whom  the  whole  structure  is 
joined  together  and  grows  into  a holy  temple  in  the 
Lord. 

It  is  a marvelous  passage,  one  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  the 
hymn  we  sang  together,  and  one  that  S.  F.  Sprunger  could  have 
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used  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  Ad  Building 
cornerstone,  especially  Ephesians  2:20:  "built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the 
cornerstone  . . . For  we  are  gathered  here  this  morning  to 
celebrate  those  "apostles  and  prophets,"  that  great  "cloud  of  wit- 
nesses" that  has  brought  us  to  this  place  and  time. 

. Who,  then,  are  these  apostles  and  prophets?  Who  makes  up 
this  "great  cloud  of  witnesses?"  I trust  we  could  all  agree  on 
many  of  the  witnesses.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  Hebrews  names  a 
goodly  number  for  us  in  Chapter  11,  from  Abel  and  Abraham  to 
Sarah  and  Rahab.  And  we  could  undoubtedly  add  others  whose 
inestimable  contribution  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture: Mary,  Luke,  Paul,  Eunice,  Timothy,  to  name  just  a few.  Per- 
haps we  might  even  agree  on  some  of  the  post-first-century 
witnesses:  Tertullian,  Jerome,  Augustine;  or  how  about  Peter 
Waldo,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  John  Hus?  Cer- 
tainly we  must  include  the  towering  Reformation  figures  like 
Martin  Luther,  Ulrich  Zwingli,  and  John  Calvin.  And  we  dare 
not  forget  our  Anabaptist  forebears,  Anna  and  Felix  Mantz,  Con- 
rad G rebel,  Michael  Sattler,  Menno  Simons,  and  many,  many 
more;  men  and  vyomen  who  willingly  staked  their  lives  on  their 
conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  demanded  discipleship,  that"  dis- 
cipleship  demanded  believer's  baptism,  the  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

Here  is  a cloud  of  witnesses  that  any  Christian  college,  espe- 
cially a Mennonite  college  with  its  unique  roots  in  the  Anabaptist 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  could  surely  embrace.  But 
this  is  the  easy  part.  Because,  you  see.  Bethel  College  is  not  now 
nor  has  it  ever  been  just  a Christian  college.  Its  charter  of  or- 
ganization, signed  one  hundred  years  ago,  did  specify  first,  "the 
building  and  maintaining  of  a college  in  the  interests  of  higher 
Christian  Education,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  North  America."  But  that  charter  goes  on  to  authorize 
"the  teaching  of  any  and  all  the  branches  of  higher  learning 
belonging  to  a full  classical,  literary  or  scientific  course  including 
instruction  in  biblical  sciences  . . . ."  Thus,  from  its  very  incep- 
tion, Bethel  College  has  been  a Christian  liberal  arts  college.  And 
there,  indeed,  is  the  rub! 

Moses  and  Micah  are  no  problem,  but  what  are  we  to  do  with 
Socrates  and  Shakespeare,  Aristotle  and  Adam  Smith,  Marcus 
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Aurelius  and  Machiavelli,  Hobbes  and  Hegel,  Descartes  and  Dos- 
toevsky, not  to  mention  Buddha  or  Confucius?  Are  they  too 
somehow  part  of  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  that  has  brought  us 
to  this  place?  Or  are  we  now  bordering  on  desecration  and 
sacrilege?  And  if  so,  is  not  the  phrase  "Christian  liberal  arts  col- 
lege" self-contradictory  at  its  very  foundation?  If  so,  I suspect  we 
are  reduced  to  one  of  three  options:  either  we  can  repudiate  the 
liberal  arts  half  of  the  formula  and  become  a "Christian  College," 
period;  or,  we  can  reject  the  "Christian"  half  as  so  many  have 
done  before  us  and  become  a "liberal  arts  college,"  period;  or,  we 
can  refuse  to  permit  the  liberal  arts  part  to  affect  in  any  sig- 
nificant way  the  "Christian"  part.  Exercising  this  last  option 
would  mean  that  we  radically  compartmentalize  our  education, 
we  carefully  teach  or  learn  philosophy  or  history  or  biology  or 
even  religion  without  ever  allowing  either  our  faith  to  affect  our 
teaching,  or  our  learning  to  have  any  impact  on  our  faith.  But 
compartmentalized  educations  tend  to  lead  to  compartmental- 
ized lives,  and  there  is  no  more  fundamental  tenet  of  Anabaptist 
theology  than  that  Christ  is  Lord  of  all  of  life.  Moreover,  when 
we  revert  to  this  compartmentalization,  I would  argue  that  we 
will  have  ceased  to  be  a Christian  liberal  arts  college;  we  will 
have  become  the  state  university  writ  small;  and  we  will  have 
sold  the  birthright  that  we  celebrate  this  week-end.  Is  there  any 
way  out  of  this  dilemma?  Must  we  be  either  Christian  college  or 
liberal  arts  college,  but  not  both? 

This  is,  I submit,  a question  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  a 
question,  I fear,  that  we  often  choose  to  ignore,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  academy.  Those  of  us  who  see  ourselves  on  the 
"Christian"  side  of  the  equation  actively  avoid  it  in  hopes  of 
protecting  our  minds  and  our  persons  from  being  sullied  by  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  free  thoughts  or  free  thinkers.  Those  of 
us  on  the  "liberal  arts"  side  are  all-too-quick  to  dismiss  the  con- 
servatives as  hidebound  fundamentalists.  But  the  situation 
demands  dialogue,  not  diatribes.  And  the  dialogue  needs  to 
occur  not  just  between  those  of  us  who  find  ourselves  on  dif- 
ferent sides  today;  and  it  needs  to  occur  not  just  between  the 
generations;  it  needs  also  to  occur  between  the  ages,  we  need  to 
interact  continually  with  the  witnesses  in  the  cloud. 

I invite  you  to  consider  at  this  point  one  of  those  witnesses, 
Desiderius  Erasmus.  I invite  you  to  consider  him  in  part  because 
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I have  found  him  to  be  useful  in  my  own  attempts  to  integrate 
faith  and  learning;  but  I also  invite  yOu  to  consider  him  because 
he  had  a profound  influence  on  many  of  the  earliest  Anabaptists; 
like  them,  he  thought  that  the  true  measure  of  a person  was  a 
function  of  behavior,  not  belief  (he  has,  in  fact,  been  called  one  of 
the  "spiritual  fathers"  of  Anabaptism);  and  he  may,  therefore,  pro- 
vide at  least  a partial  explanation  of  how  it  was  that  a group  of 
recently-arrived,  largely  rural,  German-speaking  Mennonite 
immigrants  would  so  quickly  establish  not  just  a college,  but  a 
liberal  arts  college  on  the  plains  of  Kansas. 

Two  passions  consumed  Erasmus.  He  had,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
passionate  love  for  classical  learning  (the  "liberal  arts,"  if  you 
will);  so  much  so  that  he  was  known  in  his  own  time  as  the 
"Prince  of  the  Humanists"  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  published 
editions  of  more  than  thirty  classical  authors,  collections  of  classi- 
cal adages,  classical  style  manuals;  he  devoted  an  entire  book  of 
over  one  hundred  pages  to  the  proper  way  of  pronouncing  Greek 
and  Latin.  His  standards  of  scholarship  were  stringent;  his 
demands  on  teachers  and  students  strike  us  today  (I  fear)  as 
being  absolutely  unrealistic.  But  he  fervently  believed  that  there 
are  some  things  worth  knowing,  and  that  those  things  should  be 
taught  and  learned  with  uncompromising  care. 

But  Erasmus  was  not  only  a man  of  learning.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  faith — ^profound  faith.  He  published  works  of  popular 
piety;  he  published  collected  works  of  some  fifteen  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church;  he  edited  the  first  published  New  Testament  in 
Greek;  he  published  paraphrases  of  every  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment except  Revelation  in  order  to  make  the  Bible  more  acces- 
sible and  more  understood.  And  he  succeeded.  His  intensely 
popular  writings  on  religion  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  birth  of  Anabaptism, 
but  he  himself  could  not  bear  to  tear  what  he  lovingly  called  the 
"seamless  coat  of  Jesus."  He  died  in  1536,  rejected  by  the  Protes- 
tants for  his  unwillingness  to  join  their  cause;  rejected  by  his  fel- 
low Catholics  for  having  "laid  the  egg  that  Luther  hatched." 

So  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  dilemma  about  "Christian 
liberal  arts"  and  "secular"  witnesses?  In  his  own  time,  and  for 
centuries  thereafter  (even  today),  Erasmus  was  mistakenly  con- 
sidered to  be  "not  quite  Christian."  Martin  Luther,  for  example, 
was  very  skeptical  that  anyone  so  enamored  of  the  "pagan  clas- 
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sics,"  anyone  who  had  once  referred  to  "Saint  Socrates,"  could 
also  be  truly  Christian.  Erasmus,  therefore,  devoted  a great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  trying  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  ir- 
reconcilable difference  between  his  two  passions. 

His  fundamental  argument  was  that  all  truth  is  God's  truth. 
He  was  unqualifiedly  convinced  that  God  and  truth  had  been 
revealed  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  all  truth,  all  knowledge  was,  therefore,  a reflection  of  Christ. 
In  his  own  words: 

This  is  the  purpose  of  studying  the  basic  disciplines, 
of  studying  philosophy,  of  studying  eloquence,  to 
know  Christ,  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  Christ.  This  is 
the  goal  of  all  learning  and  all  eloquence.^ 

And  this  was,  I believe,  the  basis  for  Erasmus'  uncompromis- 
ing commitment  to  scholarship  and  to  excellence.  If  all 
knowledge  is  truly  a reflection  of  Christ,  then  learning — and 
teaching — become  truly  sacred  tasks,  and  to  do  either  of  them 
poorly  is  sacrilegious.  If  all  truth  is  God's  truth,  then  we  must 
seek  the  truth  without  compromise,  not  carelessly  or  sloppily,  be- 
cause God  deserves  only  our  best  efforts.  Erasmus  was,  you  see, 
convinced  that  education  could  affect  behavior.  He  believed  that 
the  truly  learned  would  come  to  know  that  they  must  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God.  He  would  argue 
that  it  is  not  the  truly  educated,  but  the  partly-  or  poorly-edu- 
cated who  are  grasping,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  proud.  To  return 
to  our  text  for  the  morning,  I suspect  Erasmus  would  tell  those 
who  do  not  trust  the  liberal  arts  to  focus  on  the  last  part  of  verse 
20.  Who  is  or  is  not  included  among  the  "apostles  and  prophets" 
is  finally  of  much  less  importance  than  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the 
cornerstone.  And  because  he  is  the  cornerstone,  even  Socrates 
may  be  considered  an  "apostle  or  prophet"  insofar  as  he  reveals  and 
confirms  the  truth  of  Christ. 

It  is,  I think,  a remarkably  liberating  concept.  The  confidence 
that  all  truth  is  God's  truth  gives  us  the  freedom  to  seek  for  truth 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  to  affirm  it  unabashedly  when 
we  find  it.  The  "cloud  of  witnesses,"  therefore,  includes  all  those, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  who  have  shown  us  glimpses  of 
the  truth,  thereby  revealing  more  fully  the  nature  of  God. 
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But  Erasmus  is  not  through  with  us  yet.  If  he  has  assuaged  the 
doubts  of  those  of  us  who  are  plagued  with  uncertainty  about  the 
"liberal  arts"  half  of  the  "Christian  liberal  arts  college,"  what 
would  he  say  to  those  of  us  (and  I suspect  there  are  some)  who 
have  begun  to  wonder  about  the  "Christian"  half?  We  willingly 
submitted  our  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason  some  time  ago,  and, 
quite  frankly,  we're  not  sure  how  much  we  really  need  that  faith 
business.  If  not  nouveau  riche,  those  who  ostentatiously  and  vul- 
garly flaunt  their  new-found  wealth,  we  are  perhaps  nouveau 
libre,  the  newly-liberated,  who  irresponsibly  and  vulgarly  flaunt 
their  rejection  of  all  authority.  We  want  desperately  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  can  deal  with  the  world  on  the  world's  terms. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  might  be  seen  as  "uncool,"  behind  the 
times.  We  are  tolerant — tolerant  above  all  else.  Every  opinion  is 
equally  valuable,  so  long  as  it  is  held  with  deep  conviction.  We 
don't  have  to  measure  those  opinions  against  any  touchstone  or 
cornerstone,  for  we  live  without  a cornerstone.  Indeed,  the  most 
extreme  of  us  might  claim  that  there  is  no  right  or  wrong;  just 
whatever  works  for  you. 

Now  we  are  in  trouble.  Affirming  the  liberal  arts  has  allowed 
us  to  look  everywhere  for  truth,  but  we  dare  not  look  uncritically, 
because  not  everything  is  true!  So  Erasmus  would  absolutely 
demand  that  any  of  us  in  this  camp  look  again  at  Ephesians  2:20. 
And  the  emphasis  this  time  would  not  be  on  "cornerstone,"  the 
emphasis  would  be  on  Christ.  Hear  these  words  from  the 
Enchiridion  of  Erasmus: 

Set  Christ  before  you  as  the  only  goal  of  your  whole 
life  and  direct  all  your  efforts,  all  your  activities,  all 
your  leisure,  all  your  business  in  His  direction.  Think 
of  Christ,  not  as  an  empty  word,  but  as  nothing  other 
than  love,  candor,  patience,  purity — in  brief,  whatever 
He  taught.  Think  of  the  Devil  as  nothing  but 
whatever  calls  us  away  from  those  qualities.  A man 
impelled  toward  virtue  alone  is  turning  toward  Christ; 
a man  serving  his  own  vices  is  surrendering  to  Satan. 

Let  your  eye  be  clear,  therefore,  and  your  whole  being 
will  be  full  of  light.  Look  at  Christ  alone  as  the  ab- 
solute Good,  so  that  you  may  love  nothing,  marvel  at 
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nothing,  want  nothing  but  Christ  or  because  of 
Christ^ 

Clearly  Erasmus  does  not  solve  all  our  problems.  We  still  can 
and  will  argue  incessantly  about  the  nature  of  Christ  and  the  na- 
ture of  truth.  But  he  does  point  us,  I believe,  in  a very  useful 
direction;  indeed,  he  gives  us  some  direction.  He  points  to  the 
potential  of  being  uncompromisingly  Christian  yet  enthusiasti- 
cally committed  to  the  goals  of  liberal  education.  He  points  to 
the  potential  integration  of  faith  and  learning.  That  is,  I think, 
precisely  what  the  signatories  of  the  Bethel  College  Charter  had 
in  mind  in  1887;  and  it  is,  I pray,  what  we  still  have  in  mind 
today. 

We  have  indeed  been  surrounded  by  so  great  a cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. Women  and  men,  well-known  and  largely  unknown, 
both  within  and  without  the  church,  who  by  their  lives  and  writ- 
ings have  helped  us  understand  who  we  are  and  who  God  is. 
They  have  given  us  insight  into  truth — God's  truth.  But  in  that 
cloud  of  witnesses,  in  that  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets, 
there  stands  a cornerstone,  the  ultimate  exemplar,  the  pioneer 
and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  Jesus  the  Christ,  who  has  been,  and  is, 
and  ever  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  Christian  liberal  arts  at 
Bethel  College.  AMEN 


[1987] 
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Prizing  stability  above 
all  else,  American  policy 
resists  change  in  every 
part  of  the  world 


Learning  the 
Wrong  Lessons 


Keith  L.  Sprunger 


One  of  the  most  notorious  events  of  our  century  was  the  ap- 
peasement at  Munich  in  September  of  1938,  when  Britain  and 
France  agreed  to  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Sudetenland  was  handed  over  to  Hitler  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a 
European  war.  It  has  become  a commonplace  to  decry  the  shame 
of  Munich.  Munich  stands  for  appeasement.  The  ingredients  of 
appeasement  are  simple:  an  aggressive  fascist  dictator — al- 
though any  dictator  will  do — expanding  at  the  expense  of  his 
weaker  neighbors  and  a weak-kneed  statesman  or  two,  usually 
running  around  with  an  umbrella,  who  look  on  idly  and  make  no 
stand  against  the  aggressor. 

When  Neville  Chamberlain  returned  to  London  from  Munich, 
he  affirmed  his  confidence  that  Hitler  "was  a man  who  could  be 
relied  upon  when  he  had  given  his  word."  Yes,  the  deal  had  been 
made  and  agreed  to;  Britain  would  not  go  to  war  for  Czechos- 
lovakia and  for  a "quarrel  in  a far-away  country  between  people 
of  whom  we  know  nothing."  "I  believe  it  is  peace  for  our  time," 
Chamberlain  said.  He  was  an  English  hero  for  having  appeased 
Hitler  and  clearing  away  the  major  grievances  standing  in  the 
way  of  peace.  F.  D.  Roosevelt  with  characteristic  buoyancy  sent  a 
transatlantic  slap  upon  the  back:  "Good  man."  Within  the  year. 
World  War  II  had  begun. 

What  the  logic  of  Munich  was  is  not  precisely  clear.  Most 
people  assume  that  Chamberlain  was  simply  naive  and  that  Hit- 
ler outwitted  and  bullied  him.  Perhaps.  Others,  more  cynical, 
believe  that  Chamberlain  had  a deeper  scheme  of  using  Hitler  in 
an  anti-communist  drive  against  Stalin,  hoping  to  see  the  two 
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dictators  kill  each  other  off  or,  at  the  least,  to  see  communism 
obliterated.  This  would  have  left  England  as  top  nation,  which, 
as  every  student  of  English  history  knows,  would  have  been  a 
"good  thing."  These  questions  we  will  leave  to  the  historians  and 
to  the  historical  journals. 

Rather,  what  has  Munich  come  to  mean  to  us?  What  lessons 
have  we  learned  from  this  episode  of  history?  In  the  popular 
mind  appeasement  and  Munich  are  emotion-laden  words  stand- 
ing for  wickedness  and  weakness.  Appeasement  is  when  you  do 
not  stop  your  opponents  at  the  first  chance;  they  go  on  and  on  in 
their  aggressive  crime;  and  aggressors  are  never  satisfied.  Finally 
you  have  to  take  a belated  stand  for  the  right  and  the  holocaust 
comes. 

Some  unforgettable  lessons  were  learned  at  Munich.  Don't 
bargain  with  enemies,  dictators,  and  aggressors.  Stop  them  dead. 
Never  negotiate  or  compromise  (especially  with  communists, 
who  substitute  for  fascism  as  the  great  evil  today).  Force  is  the 
only  language  the  enemy  will  understand.  Harold  Macmillan  in 
his  recent  memoirs  is  to  the  point;  "Alas!  the  Peace  of  Munich 
was  both  dishonourable  and  short."^  Churchill  has  specialized  in 
fervent  denunciations  of  appeasement.  "A  melancholy  lapse 
from  which  flowed  terrible  consequences,"  he  has  described 
Munich;  "a  fatal  course."^ 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  Vietnam  is  another  Munich — 
another  test — and  that  this  is  what  the  war  is  about.  The  Munich 
analogy  has  been  dragged  in  to  justify  the  war.  It  seems  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  China  are  in  the  midst  of  aggression;  we  dare  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  of  compromise  and  conversation  that 
were  made  at  Munich.  President  Johnson  used  this  analogy  of 
Munich  and  Vietnam  to  explain  why  the  people  of  Vietnam  must 
die.  In  his  speech  of  July  28,  1965:  "If  we  are  driven  from  the 
field  in  Vietnam,  then  no  nation  can  ever  again  have  the  same 
confidence  in  American  promises  or  in  American  protection." 
"We  learned  from  Hitler  at  Munich  that  success  only  feeds  the 
appetite  of  aggression.  The  battle  would  be  renewed  in  one 
country  and  then  another,  bringing  with  it  perhaps  ever  larger 
and  crueler  conflict 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  been  equally  diligent  in 
doing  his  history  homework.  "Tm  not  the  village  idiot,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I  know  Hitler  was  an  Austrian  and  Mao  is  Chinese  .... 
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But  what  is  common  between  the  two  situations  is  the 
phenomenon  of  aggression."  Increasingly  China  is  made  the 
primary  enemy;  North  Vietnam,  the  tool.  As  Rusk  put  it,  "It  is 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  war.  Maybe  it  is  Mao  Tse-tung's  war."  ^ (Now  we 
have  twin  Hitlers.)  In  the  recent  Vietnam  Dialogue  in  our  city 
(November  8, 1967)  sponsored  by  the  Newton  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Colonel  Thomas  Badger 
made  much  the  same  point  of  the  parallel  between  Munich  and 
Vietnam.  Both  Ho  and  Hitler  were  expansionists,  he  pointed  out. 

The  reasons  for  this  approach  to  history  are  obvious.  If  Viet- 
nam can  be  made  into  another  Munich  and  negotiation  into  ap- 
peasement, then  the  hawks  have  won  the  debate.  Once  a 
situation  has  been  labelled  appeasement,  no  further  discussion  is 
in  order — ^just  drop  the  bombs.  Everybody  knows  that  appease- 
ment is  a bad  thing;  this  is  a lesson  we  learned  from  history. 
Ironically,  the  analogy  of  Vietnam  and  Munich  is  so  good  that  it 
is  being  used  in  China;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  Chinese 
believe  that  they  are  standing  up  to  American  aggression.  Bad 
history  seems  to  work  both  ways. 

Walter  Lippmann  has  made  some  comments  about  the 
Johnson  administration  and  its  learning  the  wrong  lessons  too 
well.  Speaking  of  Dean  Rusk,  "Rusk  is  a very  sincere  man  whose 
education  stopped  about  1944."  Nothing  about  the  revolutionary 
nature  of  the  world  seems  to  sink  in;  "it's  still  the  same  old  thing 
applied  to  the  original  Second  World  War  concepts.  And  those 
concepts — ^namely,  that  you  fight  aggression,  and  if  you  win  the 
battle,  then  you  have  peace,  eternal  peace  . . . that  all  was  in- 
vented in  the  First  World  War.  Cordell  Hull  learned  it  there,  from 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  it  was  passed  on  to  Dean  Rusk  and  to 
President  Johnson,  who  have  accepted  it  as  if  it  were  the  eternal 
truth,  that  you  fight  wars  against  aggression  and  thereby  end 
war."  ^ 

All  historical  analogies  have  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Historians,  in  fact,  are  cautious  of  claiming  very  much  for  the  use 
of  analogies  (except  for  their  own  pet  analogy).  The  Munich  ap- 
peasement, and  Vietnam  analogy,  however,  is  worse  than  most. 
It  simply  won't  do.  The  analogy — ^aggressive  dictator  attacking 
surrounding  states  while  the  appeasers,  Daladier  and  Chamber- 
lain,  stand  cowardly  by  permitting  the  carnage — has  three  major 
weaknesses. 
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First,  the  Vietnam  war  is  a civil  war  among  Vietnamese,  not  a 
war  of  aggression  by  outside  forces.  The  major  outside  force  in 
Vietnam  is  the  American  army.  That  this  is  a civil  war  makes  im- 
possible any  meaningful  comparison  between  Vietnam  and  the 
Europe  of  the  1930' s.  Senator  Fulbright  has  recently  made  this 
same  point.  "This  was  not  a case  of  aggression,  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe,  but  rather  a civil  war  between  two  factions  of  Viet- 
namese."^ The  existence  of  two  states,  north  and  south  Vietnam, 
is  the  result  of  outside  manipulation.  The  two  Vietnams  have 
been  historically  one  country  and  were  meant  to  be  one  country 
except  for  the  politics  of  the  Cold  War.  The  Viet  Cong  is  not 
primarily  an  outside  force;  it  is  largely  composed  of  local  rebels 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  Saigon  government.  The  north  has  be- 
come involved  (essentially  a part  of  the  same  country),  but  main- 
ly in  response  to  intervention  by  American  force.  Escalation  has 
been  met  by  escalation. 

What  we  see  in  Vietnam  is  an  amorphous,  fluid  situation  of  a 
state  in  the  process  of  trying  to  be  born,  not  two  well-established 
states  at  war  with  one  another.  General  Ky  comes  from  the  north 
although  he  now  presumes  to  speak  for  the  south;  important  offi- 
cials in  Hanoi  are  from  the  south. ^ There  are  no  firmly  estab- 
lished lines  of  battle.  The  local  population  apparently  can  see 
little  evidence  of  outrageous  aggression,  for  they  more  often  than 
not  are  passive  about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Why  is  it,  Arthur 
Miller  asked  recently,  that  it  is  always  Americans  burning  vil- 
lages and  uprooting  the  population  rather  than  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  scorching  the  earth  and  carrying  on  the  struggle?  "It 
can  only  mean  that  they  don't  share  our  urgency  ....  In  short,  it 
is  our  war  against  Hanoi  and  not  the  war  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam against  the  Viet  Cong."^  Miller  is  no  expert  on  southeast 
Asia,  but  he  can  speak  common  sense.  Many  observers  have 
noted  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  very  popular  throughout  Vietnam;  in 
fact  national  elections  had  to  be  prevented  during  the  1950's  in 
knowledge  that  Ho  would  sweep  everything  before  him.  Former 
President  Eisenhower  conceded  in  his  memoirs  that  had  free 
elections  been  held,  "possibly  80  per  cent  of  the  population 
would  have  voted  for  the  communist  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  their 
leader Ho  makes  a strange  Hitler. 

And  so  the  war  goes  on,  the  American  army  fighting  a crusade 
to  destroy  communism  and  aggression,  with  the  local  population 
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looking  on  in  bewilderment.  Always  before,  aggression  has  been 
recognized  by  those  closest  at  hand.  The  confusion  of  local 
apathy  and  the  lack  of  clearcut  battle  lines  must  surely  be  puz- 
zling to  the  Pentagon  which  continues  to  refight  World  War  II 
and  counteract  Munich.  "We  are  making  great  progress  in  Viet- 
nam," General  Omar  Bradley  reported,  "but  the  problem  is  that 
we  have  no  solid  line  for  measuring  progress  as  we  did  in  World 
War  II."  That  precisely  is  the  point.  Vietnam  is  not  World  War  II 
nor  even  Korea;  this  is  a different  kind  of  war.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  compare  an  internal  struggle  in  a partitioned  country  to 
a Hitler  marching  across  well  established  national  states  that 
knew  who  their  enemy  was.  Who  knows  whether  the  domino 
theory  means  anything  or  not? 

Aggression  in  Korea  was  met  with  force.^^  But  Korea  did  not 
prevent  war  in  Vietnam  nor  uprising  in  Cuba  and  a dozen  other 
places.  Where  is  the  validity  of  the  domino  theory?  Regardless 
of  what  happens  in  Vietnam,  it  will  not  prevent  revolutionary 
guerrilla  wars  from  erupting  in  Thailand,  Malaya,  or  the  Philip- 
pines. The  future  of  those  countries  will  be  determined  by  what 
happens  in  those  countries,  not  by  some  line  of  dominoes  crash- 
ing in  upon  them.^^  These  nationalistic,  social  wars  arise  out  of 
local  conditions,  not  from  some  great  cosmic  forces  of  evil.  As 
Lippmann  said,  "Well,  now,  look  at  the  record.  This  is  the  third 
war  against  aggression  we've  fought,  within  even  your 
lifetime."^^ 

Second,  the  factor  of  race  further  reminds  us  that  Asia  is  not 
Europe.  The  white  man's  day  in  Asia  is  over — the  ’l3urden"  has 
been  lifted.  Vietnam  has  become  the  white  man's  war  against  the 
Asian.  The  American  army  cannot  easily  identify  with  local 
aspirations.  Almost  automatically,  a western  army  will  be 
labelled  by  Asians  as  an  aggressor.  Coming  in  to  save  people 
from  aggression  ipso  facto  became  aggression  itself. 

A third  weakness  in  the  Vietnam-Munich  analogy  stems  from 
an  insufficient  understanding  of  the  nature  of  communism  in 
Asia.  Communism,  identifying  itself  with  nationalistic,  racial, 
and  local  ideals,  is  not  necessarily  regarded  as  an  evil.  Com- 
munism has  a nearly  irresistible  appeal  in  Asia  and  Africa  when- 
ever it  adopts  the  rhetoric  of  nationalism,  anti-colonialism,  and 
reform.  Barbara  Ward  observed  that  communism  can  speak  to 
the  burning  issues  of  the  developing  country.  "It  is  to  the  mood 
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of  psychological  frustration  that  communism  can  speak."^^  No 
one  here  is  denying  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam  are 
communist.  The  question  is,  may  the  people  of  Vietnam  be  com- 
munists if  this  is  what  they  choose?  Asians  sometimes  choose 
communism  by  design,  not  necessarily  through  aggression. 

In  the  Munich-Vietnam  analogy,  fascism  and  communism  are 
put  together  as  the  same  kind  of  destructive,  ruinous  ideologies. 
This  is  more  superficial  than  contributory  to  understanding. 
Both  ideologies  do  involve  dictatorship,  but  with  this  difference. 
The  ideals  of  fascism  with  its  racism,  militarism,  and  repression, 
are  wholly  destructive  of  human  community  and  human  values. 
Communism,  although  unpleasant  in  many  of  its  manifestations, 
has  been  able  to  point  to  larger  ideals  of  racial  equality,  brother- 
hood, social  justice,  and  reform,  all  of  which  are  passionately 
sought  after  in  developing  countries.  Communism  has  its  ap- 
peal. Of  course,  these  transcendent  ideals  of  communism  have 
often  been  denied  in  practice,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that 
these  ideals  make  an  impact  and  adapt  themselves  well  to  the 
anti-western,  anti-colonial  attitudes  of  Asian  countries.  We  too  of 
the  West  often  fail  to  live  up  to  our  transcendent  ideals.  As 
Howard  Zinn  wrote,  "We  judge  ourselves  by  our  ideals,  others  by 
their  actions.  It  is  a great  convenience."^"^ 

What  is  socialism?  What  is  communism?  They  mean  quite 
different  things  to  an  affluent  American  than  they  do  to  an  im- 
poverished Vietnamese.  Emile  Durkheim,  lecturing  to  his  classes 
at  Bordeaux,  summed  up  the  spirit  of  socialism;  to  him  it  "is  not  a 
science,  a sociology  in  miniature;  it  is  a cry  of  pain."^^  Here  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  for  understanding  revolution,  to  see 
socialism,  and  communism  in  Asia  as  the  "cry  of  pain"  to  which 
social  revolution  seems  to  speak  as  well  or  better  than  most  other 
possibilities. 

Is  the  nature  of  the  revolutionary  movement  today  com- 
prehended in  the  Pentagon  and  in  the  White  House?  I think  not. 
The  assumptions  of  our  foreign  policy  polarize  everything  into  a 
great  and  eternal  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  communism 
and  the  free  world.  Schlesinger  is  not  terribly  kind  but  perhaps 
right  when  he  says,  "The  President  of  the  United  States  can  hard- 
ly understand  the  eastern  seaboard  of  his  own  country;  why  in 
the  world  does  he  think  he  can  understand  the  eastern  seaboard 
ofAsia?"“ 
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Unfortunately,  we  seldom  draw  out  from  history  great,  clear- 
cut,  cosmic,  and  eternal  lessons;  and  when  we  do,  we  likely  will 
be  learning  the  wrong  lessons,  as  when  we  derive  faulty 
analogies  about  Munich.  It  turns  out  that  we  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a civil  war  with  largely  local  interests  and  world 
aggression.  We  overreact  against  all  change.  We  develop  a 
speciality  of  bombing  people  back  into  the  stone  age.  And  then 
we  sanctify  the  entire  operation  by  pious  appeals  to  history. 
True,  General  Ky  of  South  Vietnam  is  said  to  have  named  Adolf 
Hitler  as  his  hero;  and  Ky  is  on  our  side.  That  does  not  quite  fit 
the  analogy,  does  it?  Never  underestimate  American  ingenuity. 

Historians  are  cautious  about  extravagant  claims  on  behalf  of 
the  predictive  powers  of  history.  Insights  can  be  gained  about 
the  present,  but  there  is  always  the  very  real  possibility  that  the 
student  of  history  will  miss  the  point  or  learn  the  wrong  lessons. 
Mark  Twain  in  his  own  fashion  summed  up  the  problems  in 
using  history  and  drawing  the  wrong  conclusions  from  it.  "We 
should  be  careful  to  get  out  of  an  experience  only  the  wisdom 
that  is  in  it — and  stop  there;  lest  we  be  like  the  cat  that  sits  down 
on  a hot  stove  lid.  She  will  never  sit  down  on  a hot  stove  lid 
again— and  that  is  well;  but  she  will  never  sit  down  on  a cold 
one."^^ 

The  problem  of  American  policy  is  much  broader  than  Viet- 
nam. We  have  miscalculated  the  nature  of  the  world  today  and 
its  revolutionary  spirit.  We  have  become  too  much  the  "Metter- 
nichs."  Americans  are  children  of  revolution;  we  were  the  first 
new  nation.  We  talk  now  like  Metternich,  master  politician  of  old 
Austria,  and  the  old  order.  The  troubling  force  in  the  world 
today  is  not  only  communism.  It  is  revolution  itself.  The  French 
Revolution,  and  our  own,  set  loose  a spirit  in  the  world  that  has 
never  been  tamed.  Those  events  launched  the  age  of  revolution, 
which  is  still  our  world  and  age,  demonstrating  that  a people 
could  take  destiny  into  its  own  hands,  not  enduring  what  had 
always  been  but  creating  a new  future.  "Happiness  is  a new  idea 
in  Europe,"  declared  the  French  revolutionary,  St.  Just,  to  the 
Convention;  and  ever  since  the  Revolution,  people  have  expected 
to  be  happy  and  to  live  a tolerable  life  on  earth.^^  To  use  Adlai 
Stevenson's  phrase,  we  live  amidst  the  revolution  of  "rising 
expectations."  What  in  former  ages  would  have  been  endured  as 
inevitable — sickness,  hunger,  poverty — becomes  now  an  oc- 
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casion  for  revolution  and  change.  Expectations  are  higher; 
revolution  becomes  the  norm.  Communism  is  a part  of  this 
larger  revolutionary  movement,  but  only  a part.  Remove  com- 
munism from  the  universe  by  some  wave  of  the  wand,  and 
revolution  and  social  unrest  would  still  be  with  us.  "Happiness" 
is  an  idea  not  only  for  Europe,  but  for  the  world. 

Zinn  in  his  Vietnam:  The  Logic  of  Withdrawal  makes  the 
point. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that,  at  this  point  in  history. 
Communism  is  only  part  of  a much  broader  move- 
ment— the  rising  of  hungry  and  harassed  people  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  (and  parts  of  the  United 
States).  Forgetting  this,  we  try  to  crush  insurrection  in 
one  place  (Greece,  Iran,  Guatemala,  the  Philippines, 
etc.)  and  apparently  succeed,  only  to  find  a revolu- 
tion— whether  Communist  or  Socialist  or  nationalist 
or  of  indescribable  character — springing  up  some- 
where else.  We  surround  the  world  with  our  navy, 
cover  the  sky  with  our  planes,  fling  our  money  to  the 
winds,  and  then  a revolution  takes  place  in  Cuba, 
nearby.  (If  Harlem  Negroes  tried  to  take  over  Manhat-  ^ 
tan,  would  we  blame  that  on  Castro?)  We  see  every 
rebellion  as  the  result  of  some  plot  concocted  in  Mos- 
cow or  Peking,  when  what  is  really  happening  is  that 
people  everywhere  want  to  eat  and  to  be  free  and  will 
use  desperate  means,  and  any  one  of  a number  of  so- 
cial systems,  to  achieve  their  ends.^^ 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  any  one  great  ideology  trying  to 
engulf  the  world,  "rather,  that  various  people  want  to  take  over 
their  parts  of  the  world,  and  without  the  courtesies  that  attend 
normal  business  transactions."  Vincent  Harding's  Amsterdam 
World  Conference  talk,  "The  Peace  Witness  and  Revolutionary 
Movements,"  adds  more  light  to  the  subject.^^ 

Americans,  their  revolutionary  ardor  long  cooled,  have  be- 
come the  children  of  Thermidor.  Prizing  stability  above  all  else, 
American  policy  resists  change  in  every  part  of  the  world.  How 
can  one  talk  about  meaningful  world  stability  which  does  not 
take  into  account  the  most  powerful  force  at  work  today — the 
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revolutionary  thrust  of  whatever  new  ideology.  These  include 
nationalism,  the  self-determination  of  Asia  and  Africa,  race,  the 
desire  for  a better  way  of  life,  in  short,  an  age  of  rising  expecta- 
tions which  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  shape  of  the  world 
today. 

Vietnam  is  Mettemich's  war.  Metternich  and  the  old  order  of 
the  nineteenth  century  stood  firm  against  the  unsettling  changes 
provoked  by  the  French  Revolution.  Like  the  fire  brigade,  the 
Metternichians  rushed  about  stamping  out  the  sparks  of 
nationalism  and  liberalism  everywhere.  If  we  stand  firm  against 
the  new  forces,  Metternich  assured  the  old  order,  we  "will  over- 
come the  storm  itself."  They  stood  firm,  and  they  themselves 
were  overcome.  Are  there  any  lessons  here  for  us? 

In  the  end,  history  does  give  us  some  answers  if  we  know 
what  kind  of  questions  to  ask.  I am  aware,  however,  that  the 
decision  makers  are  not  much  interested  in  getting  the  kind  of 
answers  which  are  set  forth  here.  Why  make  the  effort?  What  is 
the  use  of  still  another  critique  on  Vietnam,  another  credo?  Per- 
haps the  voice  of  an  anonymous  seventeenth-century  English 
non-conformist  gives  the  response.^^  On  being  asked  why  he 
and  his  crowd  continued  to  dissent  against  the  all-powerful  for- 
ces of  state  and  church,  he  shot  back,  "And  if  we  must  needes  be 
oppressed  by  them,  is  it  not  worth  a little  inke  and  paper,  to 
demonstrate,  that  it  is  in  a good  cause?"  "By  this  meanes,  our 
consciences  are  justified;  our  afflictions  made  more  tolerable;  our 
oppressours  though  more  angered,  yet  must  of  necessitie  be  less 
insulting; ...  and  Posteritie  shall  not  say,  that  (for  our  own  ease) 
we  betrayed  the  cause  . . . ." 
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munity— ^that  is,  being  with  persons  of  shared  values 
and  a shared  religious  quest — is  important  to  me.  I 


am  an  artist-teacher  who  has  chosen  the  limits  and 
freedoms  of  being  a part  of  a nuclear  family.  The 
search  for  the  optimal  interplay  between  these  dimen- 
sions of  my  life  is  an  ongoing  exploration." 

In  his  work.  Bob  is  drawn  to  the  prairie  environ- 
ment. "As  one  who  has  sunk  deep  roots  into  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  prairie,  I am  continually  intrigued  by  the 
hidden  and  revealed  mysteries  of  the  prairie  in  terms 
of  both  its  natural  and  human  history.  Much  of  my 
own  visual  work  and  writing  has  related  to  the  prairie 
environment.  I enjoy  the  exploration  of  the  prairie, 
and  photography  and  birding  have  been  meaningful 
contact  points  for  this  exploration."  In  an  attempt  to 
share  his  special  interest  in  the  aesthetics  of  the 
prairie.  Bob  has  created  a slide  show.  The  Inland  Seas. 
Patterns  and  Perceptions  of  the  Natural  Prairie,  which 
has  been  shown  to  more  than  150  audiences  over  the 
past  fifteen  years. 

"What  is  the  appropriate  relationship  between  the 
built  environment  and  the  natural  environment? 
When  is  the  natural  environment,  the  place  that  we  in- 
habit, violated?  When  are  the  aesthetic  decisions  that 
we  make  clashing  or  complementary?"  These  are  the 
questions  which  contributed  to  the  following  article. 
Looking  back  on  this  article  written  in  1972,  Bob  now 
feels  that  it  was  "a  bit  too  strident"  and  now  would  be 
more  cautious  about  various  observations  in  the  ar- 
ticle. These  reservations  aside,  however,  the  article 
presents  an  excellent  introduction  to  a variety  of  aes- 
thetic issues. 


The  sensitivities  gained 
from  art  have  not  really 
penetrated  to  the  level  of 
daily  awareness  and 
decision-making 


Beyond  the  Easel: 
Environment  as 
Composition 


Robert  W.  Regier 

I would  like  to  share  some  environmental  probing  around  with 
you,  hopefully  generating  awareness  in  some  atrophied  corners 
of  our  minds,  but  awareness  rather  than  answers  best  charac- 
terizes where  I'm  at. 

The  listed  theme  for  this  morning  is  "Art  and  Environment." 
Before  continuing,  I would  like  to  re-title  my  comments  thus: 
"What  I See  and  Think  About  if  I Dare  Look  Past  My  Easel;  or. 
The  Peril  of  the  Moo-Cow  Creamer." 

Let's  begin  with  the  problem  of  looking  past  the  easel.  The 
easel,  in  this  case,  stands  as  a symbol  for  that  happy,  sometimes 
insulated,  art  world. 

To  be  sure,  the  easel  is  not  being  neglected.  Academia  has  ex- 
perienced an  extensive  flourishing  of  the  arts.  Elaborate  visual 
arts  centers  on  university  campuses  have  sprung  up  everywhere. 
Federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  units  have  leaped  in.  State 
arts  councils,  county  arts  councils,  and  local  art  groups  have 
proliferated  on  the  American  landscape — even  in  Kansas,  which 
Easterners  often  view  as  a cultural  wasteland.  Art  centers,  art 
groups,  art  classes  and  art  galleries  have  emerged  with  a 
regularity  that  may  be  exceeded  only  by  hamburger  factories  and 
gas  stations.  Back  in  1966  New  York  Times  art  critic  John 
Canaday  reflected  a bit  of  cynicism  about  all  this.  Writing  in  a 
column  titled  "It  May  be  Fun,  But  It's  not  Funny,"  he  says: 

Things  have  come  to  such  a pass  in  this  country  that 
once  a community  is  large  enough  to  support  a couple 
of  supermarkets,  it  begins  to  think  about  building  an 
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art  center  . . . and  mothers  of  healthy  children,  having 
become  infected  with  the  culture  virus,  begin  to  look 
at  their  offspring  on  the  baseball  lot  on  a Saturday 
morning  and  decide  that  they  should  be  corralled  into 
painting  classes  instead  ....  The  very  fact  that  a thing 
called  an  "art  center"  can  exist  is  the  first  evidence  that 
art  today  is  increasingly  a kind  of  vermiform  appen- 
dix in  our  social  system.  The  art  center  is  an  admis- 
sion that  art  has  been  relegated  to  the  position  of  a 
pastime  for  the  immature,  the  aged,  the  idle,  or  the 
frustrated.  What  the  art  center  really  is,  is  an  orphan's 
home.^ 

I would  like  to  re-state  Mr.  Canaday's  point  with  a little  less 
cynicism  by  simply  observing  that  art,  though  popular,  even  at 
the  grass  roots,  is  suffering  from  a rather  extensive  break  with  the 
fabric  of  daily  existence.  Like  religion,  there's  plenty  of  evidence 
that  if  s around,  but  the  sensitivities  gained  from  it  have  not  real- 
ly penetrated  to  the  level  of  daily  awareness  and  decision- 
making. Concern  about  the  insulated  character  of  visual  art 
sensitivities  has  been  articulated  for  some  time.  A.D.  Trotten- 
berg.  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Har- 
vard, wrote  the  following  in  a Saturday  Review  article  titled, 
"Colleges  Graduate  Visual  Illiterates": 

The  American  public  prefers  its  visual  arts  tidily  iso- 
lated in  museums  for  Sunday  viewing  and  seems  rela- 
tively unconcerned  with  its  day-to-day  surroundings. 
There  has  developed  a curious  imbalance  between  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  an  increasing  im- 
perviousness to  the  quality  of  our  daily  visual  en- 
vironment. Education  has  had  a highly  beneficial 
effect  on  the  first  but  either  has  not  been  applied  or 
has  failed  miserably  on  the  second.^ 

This  suggests  to  me  that  neither  the  artist  nor  the  art  viewer 
applies  visual  awareness  beyond  the  confines  of  the  easel.  I think 
many  artists  have  developed  beyond-the-easel  concerns  but  are 
understandably  ill-at-ease  in  reshaping  visual  education  or  in- 
fluencing community  visual  decision-making. 
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The  characteristic  failure  to  get  beyond  the  easel  is  but  one 
more  piece  of  evidence  that  art  knowledge,  like  most  other 
knowledge,  has  paid  the  apparent  price  of  specialization,  which 
is  fragmentation.  At  least  one  reason  for  an  environmental  crisis 
is  that  man  the  specialist  now  confronts  a generalist  problem. 
Victor  Papenek,  an  industrial  designer  at  the  California  Institute 
of  Arts,  articulates  this  very  well  in  a recent  book  Design  for  the 
Real  World: 

Man  as  hunter-fisherman-sailor  was  a non-specialist, 
or  a generalist.  For  millions  of  years  man's  "little  red 
schoolhouse"  was  earth  itself.  Mankind  was  taught  to 
react  and  to  behave  by  the  environment,  disasters,  and 
predators.  But  now  we  have  replaced  our  "natural 
enemies"  with  educators,  and  we  try  to  learn  from 
them.  To  brutally  twist  man  away  from  his  natural 
heritage  of  non-specialization  in  this  way  can  only 
have  brutal  results.  It  is  in  the  area  of  driving  men 
into  ever-narrowing  fields  of  specialization  that  the 
schools  and  universities  have  made  their  greatest  mis- 
takes ....  Nearly  everything  in  today's  university 
milieu  militates  against  educating  for  general  syn- 
thesis ....  When  we  remember  that  the  price  which  a 
species  pays  for  specialization  usually  is  extinction, 
this  becomes  even  more  criminal.^ 

Gyorgy  Kepes,  painter,  designer,  author,  and  former  teacher  of 
visual  design  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  sug- 
gests that  specialization  has  reduced  our  experience  to  a chaos  of 
discrete  events.  We  are  alienated  from  our  environment,  each 
other,  and  ourselves.  We  live  in  an  era  of  manmade  formlessness 
and  turmoil  unparalleled  either  in  history  or  in  nature.^  Kepes 
continues  by  asking: 

Why  is  it  that  when  one  walks  through  a natural 
landscape  such  as  a forest,  with  its  apparent  chaos  of 
forms,  its  incessant  violence,  its  constant  growth  and 
disintegration,  why  is  it  that  one  still  senses  an  order? 
Contrast  the  man-made  environment  such  as  the  city, 
where,  despite  the  evident  planning  and  organization 
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of  elements,  the  strenuous  rationality,  one  senses  a 
fundamental  and  frequently  jarring  disorder.  It  is  be- 
cause in  the  natural  landscape  one  has  a sense  of  the 
interrelatedness  of  many  different  forms  . . . , a sense 
of  the  complex  self-balancing  system  that  is  recog- 
nized in  ecology.^ 

An  ecology  for  man-made  environments  is  not  forthcoming 
because  our  knowledge  is  too  splintered  and  fragmentized. 
Formlessness  and  chaos  in  our  environment  is  not  only  caused 
by  splintei‘ed  knowledge,  but  Kepes  argues  that  another  kind  of 
splintering,  the  separation  of  our  sensual,  emotional  and  rational 
faculties,  is  also  the  cause  of  chaos.  Reintegration,  Kepes  con- 
tinues, is  possible  only  with  a radically  different  education,  an 
education  that  stresses  the  primary  but  long  atrophied  faculty  of 
vision.^  All  of  us  need  to  rediscover  this  faculty  once  possessed 
as  a child  and  insist  that  it  be  applied  beyond  the  micro-world  of 
the  easel. 

Now,  to  be  more  specific,  what  is  it  in  the  micro-world  of  the 
easel  that  could  be  applied  to  the  macro-world  of  the  environ- 
ment? 

Most  persons  would  probably  say  that  the  purpose  oFthe 
easel-world  is  to  produce  objects  of  beauty.  I might  not  even 
argue  with  that,  providing  we  have  some  consensus  about 
beauty.  Here's  the  rub.  Beauty  is  usually  equated  with  taste,  and 
taste  is  highly  relative,  very  transitory,  and  usually  deceptive. 
More  than  we  like  to  think,  taste  is  created,  manipulated  and  im- 
posed through  that  multi-billion  dollar  phenomena  of  advertis- 
ing. Papanek,  whom  I quoted  earlier,  remarks: 

There  are  professions  more  harmful  than  industrial 
design,  but  only  a very  few  of  them.  And  possibly 
only  one  profession  is  phonier.  Advertising  design,  in 
persuading  people  to  buy  things  they  don't  need,  with 
money  they  don't  have,  in  order  to  impress  others 
who  don't  care,  is  probably  the  phoniest  field  in  exist- 
ence today.^ 

We  certainly  are  aware  of  the  speed  by  which  beauty  as  good 
taste  can  turn  to  ugliness.  What  about  the  tail-finned  Dodge  or 
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the  cosmetic  female  face  of  the  fifties?  Smashing  beauties  then, 
they  seem  ugly,  if  not  vulgar,  now. 

Taste  is  clearly  a matter  of  conditioned  liking  or  not  liking.  If 
this  were  the  basis  for  dialogue  in  the  easel  world,  the  conversa- 
tion wouldn't  last  too  long.  The  instructor  might  say,  "I  like  it." 
The  student  might  respond,  "Thanks,  so  do  I."  Or  the  instructor 
might  say,  "I  don't  like  that."  And  the  student  could  counter 
with,  "Sorry,  but  I do,"  and  with  that  the  dialogue  would  die. 

If  a taste  conception  of  beauty  is  carried  into  the  environment, 
anarchy  is  assured.  Taste  is  completely  subjective.  Santayana's 
words  are  appropriate  here  when  he  said  that  in  a democracy 
"people  can  do  as  they  wish  and  (therefore)  do  not  get  what  they 
want."^ 

Is  there  an  easel-world  conception  of  beauty  that  goes  beyond 
a war  of  tastes?  I think  there  is,  though  it  may  be  hazardous  to 
define.  If  we  were  to  listen  in  on  an  informed  dialogue  pertain- 
ing to  a painting  we  might  get  our  clues. 

No  fragment  or  part  of  a painting  can  be  declared  in  and  of 
itself  beautiful,  because  a meaningful  conception  of  beauty  is 
built  within  a framework  of  coherence,  or  unity.  Coherence 
depends  on  a keen  awareness  of  context  and  relationship.  If  a 
part  relates  to  other  parts  and  eventually  to  the  whole,  it  makes 
its  contribution  to  beauty.  It's  a contradiction  to  judge  a fragment 
of  anything  beautiful  if  considered  in  isolation.  Beauty  out  of 
context  is  ugliness,  no  matter  how  exquisite  the  part.  Any 
painter  of  experience  can  recall  numerous  times  when  a jealously 
guarded  successful  part  finally  had  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
achieve  the  unity  of  the  whole.  Endless  adjustment  of  the  parts 
for  the  sake  of  context  and  relationship — this  is  the  stuff  of  paint- 
ing. If  we're  lucky,  all  this  fuss  may  eventually  provide  us  with  a 
glimpse  of  unity  and  wholeness. 

But  unity  isn't  the  sum  of  the  matter.  There  is  yet  more  to  the 
notion  of  beauty.  This  imaginary  conversation  about  a painting 
would  also  include  some  concerns  about  contrast  and  variety. 
Unity  alone  could  be  absolutely  dull  and  eventually  lead  to  in- 
tolerable boredom.  So  a paradox  exists,  a never-ending  tension 
between  unity  and  variety,  order  and  chaos.  Breaking  the  tension 
results  in  the  equally  distasteful  and  life-denying  options  of 
boredom,  monotony,  and  mindless  repetition;  or  chaos,  disorder 
and  anarchy.  Whether  in  painting  or  in  daily  experience,  we 
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seem  to  seek  order,  but  we  can't  stand  monotony.  We  seek 
variety,  but  can't  stand  chaos.  This  is  not  just  a design  problem, 
but  a social  problem.  Public  health  workers  could  probably  con- 
firm that  either  extreme  is  the  breeding  ground  for  mental  illness. 

A healthy  tension  between  unity  and  variety  results  in 
"dynamic  wholeness."  We  can  describe  such  a situation  as 
beautiful — ^an  exhilarating  fusion  of  sameness  and  novelty.  This, 
for  me  at  least,  is  an  approach  to  beauty  that  I can  live  with. 
Then,  perhaps,  beauty  is  a useful  concept,  going  beyond  the 
banal,  the  superficial,  the  chic.  It's  a concept  that  is  not  sub- 
verted by  the  momentary  and  misleading  aesthetics  of  moo-cow 
creamers,  ball  point  pens  topped  with  polyethylene  orchids,  or 
Early  American  bird  houses. 

Now,  with  an  admitted  amount  of  uncertainty,  let  me  step  out 
from  behind  the  easel  and  wander  into  the  environment  with 
what  I have  learned  about  dynamic  wholeness. 

If  I look  at  unspoiled  nature,  of  course,  I am  at  peace.  The 
rhythms  of  nature  are  intact.  Rhythm,  to  me,  is  a superb  example 
of  dynamic  wholeness.  Rhythm,  which  is  repetition  visited  peri- 
odically by  novelty,  is  expressed  in  the  tall  prairie  grasses,  unified 
by  direction,  varied  by  height.  It's  expressed  in  a flight  of  geese, 
unified  by  repetitive  wing  beats,  varied  by  uneven  intervals. 
These  are  what  the  poet  Walt  Whitman  described  as  the  "primal 
sanities  of  nature."  But  I don't  see  much  unspoiled  nature. 
Rather,  I'm  surrounded  by  what  the  designer  Gyorgy  Kepes 
described  as  "the  second  nature  of  our  man-made  environment, 
an  environment  that  has  not  grown  according  to  nature,  but  has 
been  shaped  by  one-sided  and  shortsighted  interests."^^ 

The  first  thing  I see  in  this  second  nature  is  an  alarming  loss  of 
sensitivity  to  context.  Thousands  of  man-made  fragments  have 
no  meaningful  sense  of  place  and  are  consequently  alienated 
from  their  surroundings.  We  might  argue  that  a few  things  out 
of  context  provide  the  proper  tension  that  saves  unity  from 
boredom.  However,  we've  gone  far  beyond  that.  Forms 
wrenched  out  of  context  have  reached  epidemic  proportions.  Ac- 
tually, the  proper  term  for  forms  wrenched  out  of  context  is 
"junk."  Junk  is  not  only  discard  material,  but  any  ill-conceived, 
out-of-context  object.  We're  all  aware  of  the  obvious  junk  that 
scars  our  landscape — auto  graveyards  that  disfigure  the  prairie, 
and  ditches  filled  with  non-returnable  bottles  and  non-rusting 
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cans.  Though  we've  developed  visual  immunity  to  much  of  such 
junk,  we  are  still  occasionally  upset  and  incensed.  However,  my 
interests  go  beyond  a plea  to  clean  up. 

Rusty  cans  and  obsolete  cars  are  discard  items,  but  what  hap- 
pens when  valued  and  used  forms  are  out  of  context?  Such  a 
circumstance  usually  results  in  an  environment  of  fantasy.  We 
enjoy  fantasy  in  the  theater  and  in  the  comic  strip.  Though  I 
haven't  experienced  Disneyland,  I suspect  fantasy  might  seem 
right  there,  too.  But  fantasy  in  any  arbitrary  place  frustrates  any 
hope  for  authentic  meaning  and  wholeness.  In  visual  America 
fantasy  is  fast  beconrdng  a permanent  state  of  nrdnd.  In  1965,  Ian 
Nairn,  a British  architect,  wrote  a critical  essay  on  the  American 
landscape.  Naim  observes  that  reality  is  often  too  squalid,  "so 
people  have  turned  their  backs  on  it  and  erected  a make-believe 
world.  Squalor  has  been  compounded  with  hypocrisy."  The 
hypocrisy  is  expressed,  Nairn  continues,  by  taking  part 
"vicariously  in  every  kind  of  life — Indian,  Mexican,  eighteenth- 
century  Virginian,  imported  European — ^but  never  taking  part  in 
real  life.  The  end  product  is  Disneyland,  which  is  absolutely 
right  where  it  is  ... . The  human  mind  and  heart  needs  that,  too. 
But  in  America,  the  attitude  of  Disneyland  is  being  spread  over 
the  entire  continent."^ ^ 

On  the  Kansas  prairie,  for  example,  even  new  structures  are 
blessed  with  false  Baroque  gables.  Renaissance  porches,  and 
Gothic  windows.  Newton  will  soon  be  graced  with  a 24-unit  gar- 
den apartment  called  Hutington  Place.  This  will  be  a major  step 
in  helping  to  establish  Newton  as  an  English  community.  This 
isn't  all.  According  to  the  March  3, 1972  Newton  Kansan,  the  De- 
Boer Associates,  the  nation's  fourth  largest  apartment  developer, 
has  adjacent  land  for  another  24-unit  building,  presumably 
English,  since  this  appears  to  be  the  most  salable  kind  of  fantasy 
for  the  moment.  DeBoer  completed  construction  of  Windsor 
Place  in  Arkansas  City  in  January,  and  Northampton  in  Hutchin- 
son a short  time  later.  Salina  is  the  next  nearby  target  for  the 
transplantation  of  "Ye  Olde  English"  to  the  Kansas  Prairie. 

Fantasy  comes  in  many  forms.  Its  presence  in  architecture  and 
clothing  is  obvious,  but  the  fake-job  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
is  unfortunately  perceived  as  imaginative,  if  not  even  respon- 
sible, design.  Fireplace  logs  that  never  burn  up  are  available, 
naturally,  for  ’brick"  fireplaces  that  are  really  styrene  co-polymer. 
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The  1972  J.C.  Penney  Christmas  catalog  now  offers  that  old 
American  favorite,  the  potbelly  stove,  in  green,  mustard,  and  red 
fashion  colors.  You  can  buy  the  electric  heater  model  with  con- 
cealed lighting  that  creates  the  effect  of  glowing  coals,  or  the 
decorative  model  which  can  be  used  nicely  as  a planter  or  lamp. 
And  then,  there  are  always  plastic  flowers.  The  February  21, 
1972,  issue  of  Time  included  the  following: 

When  archaeologists  dig  up  Los  Angeles  in  a few  mil- 
lenniums, they  may  be  puzzled  by  some  of  the  fossils 
they  find  along  a 1.68-mile  stretch  of  Jefferson 
Boulevard.  For  there,  in  a gesture  of  economy  and 
perhaps  utility,  Los  Angeles  County  has  installed  900 
plastic  peperomias,  pittosporums  and  ti  palnas,  among 
other  flora,  to  decorate  the  roadway.  The  beauty  of  it, 
says  the  county,  is  that  while  the  plastics  cost  $74,504 
to  install,  the  ersatz  trees  will  not  have  to  be  watered 
or  pruned,  and  the  leaves  will  not  shed. 

Of  course,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  said  in  an 
editorial,  "Neither  will  they  know  the  seasons,  or  in- 
cline to  the  breeze,  and  neither  will  they  delight  the 
eye  with  their  variety.  Probably  next  we  will  have 
plastic  birds  and  butterflies,  a sort  of  Madame 
Tussaud's  of  nature  that  recalls  what  once  was,  before 
progress  triumphed." 

I can't  imagine  condoning  vandalism,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
repress  my  delight  when  it  was  later  reported  that  this  new 
freeway  garden  mysteriously  disappeared  one  night. 

Nairn  contends  that  this  obsession  with  fantasy  has  made 
America  the  biggest  environmental  hash  in  the  history  of  the 
world,^"^  and  I think  it  would  be  hard  to  dispute  this  contention. 
Yet,  I'm  aware  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  be  consistent. 
Fake  furs  can  undoubtedly  save  some  animals  from  extinction, 
and  walnut-grained  formica  retards  the  growing  scarcity  of 
hardwoods.  But  the  general  direction  should  provoke  some 
sober  thought.  I can't  help  but  feel  that  a "let's  pretend"  environ- 
ment is  helping  to  create  "let's  pretend"  people.  Our  chaos  is  not 
only  from  objects  out  of  context,  but  people  out  of  context,  parad- 
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ing  as  something  they  are  not  and  therefore  alienated  from  each 
other.  How  can  real  communities  congenial  with  the  environ- 
ment be  established  on  a foundation  of  pretense  and  loss  of 
meaningful  context? 

Before  leaving  the  matter  of  proper  context  as  a crucial  com- 
ponent of  wholeness,  we  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
context  and  identity  are  interrelated.  Romanticising  our  environ- 
ment by  ascribing  false  time  or  place  identities  to  hundreds  of 
objects  only  complicates  the  problem  of  establishing  authentic 
human  identities.  If  we  are  in  a neo-baroque  or  Swiss  chalet  sub- 
urbia, where  are  we  or  who  are  we?  Identity  is  based  on  the 
recognition  and  development  of  the  real  needs  and  qualities  that 
make  one  place  geniunely  different  from  another.  On  this  matter 
Nairn  has  another  word  for  us  in  the  form  of  a warning: 

No  identity  is  better  than  a false  one.  The  needs  and 
qualities  must  be  real,  not  artificially  tickled-up.  It  is 
natural  when  an  environment  has  no  authentic  visual 
identity  to  escape  into  the  past.  It  is  all  very  well,  but 
only  as  a children's  game. 

I am  not  setting  up  as  a psychologist,  but  it  seems  a 
commonplace  that  almost  everyone  is  born  with  the 
need  for  identification  with  his  surroundings  and  a 
relationship  to  them — with  the  need  to  be  in  a recog- 
nizable place.  So,  sense  of  place  is  not  a fine  art  extra, 
it  is  something  which  man  cannot  afford  to  do 
without.  However  happy  the  family,  however  pretty 
the  subdivision,  unless  it  is  part  of  a bigger  com- 
munity that  can  recognize  itself  as  being  specific,  dif- 
ferent (in  the  same  way  you  recognize  your  own 
children),  something  is  missing  . . . The  complete  frag- 
mentation of  the  whole  man-made  environment  in 
this  way  (that  is,  severing  people  and  object  from 
authentic  identities)  is  not  a liberation  of  life  but  an 
explosion,  and  it  will  end  in  an  equivalent  fragmenta- 
tion or  disorientation  inside  the  personalities  of  its  in- 
habitants.^^ 

If  the  loss  of  meaningful  context  is  the  first  thing  I see,  the 
second  sight  for  my  eyes,  equally  chaotic,  is  the  obsession  for 
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things  new  which  results  in  an  environment  choked  with  unre- 
lated things  in  general.  There  are  several  kinds  of  obsolescence. 
Objects  become  obsolete  through  use.  They  simply  wear  out. 
Technological  advance  also  creates  obsolescence.  The  newer  ob- 
ject is  better.  There  is  also  the  phenomena  of  stylistic  obsoles- 
cence. Nothing  is  worn  out.  Nothing  has  been  improved,  but  a 
propagandized  public  has  been  taught  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
anything  that  is  more  than  three  years  old.  This  dissatisfaction  is 
created  through  shroud,  or  cosmetic  design.  Shroud  designing 
ignores  any  lessons  learned  from  the  natural  environment  where 
forms  develop  in  accord  with  their  own  nature.  Whether  tree, 
nest,  web,  shell,  or  bone,  the  outward  form  is  an  expression  of 
inner  necessity.  The  form  is  appropriate  for  its  particular  func- 
tion. It  has  grown  from  the  inside  out.  Shroud  design  is  external 
and  never  derives  its  meaning  from  inner  reality.  Victor  Papanek 
observes: 

Industry,  hand-in-hand  with  advertising  and  market- 
ing, teaches  us  to  look  for  and  recognize  . . . superficial 
changes,  to  expect  them,  and  ultimately,  to  demand 
them.  Thus,  the  vital  working  parts  of  a mechanism 
(the  guts  of  a toaster,  for  instance)  will  remain  un- 
changed for  years  while  surface  finish,  exterior  embel- 
lishments, control  mechanisms,  and  skin  color  and 
texture  undergo  yearly  mutations.  The  designer  [has 
become]  a stylist  or  cosmetician.  Mechanism  and 
structure  are  relegated  to  the  appropriate  engineer 
and  the  product  lacks  all  unity  or  wholeness  of  pur- 
pose. This  divorce  between  working  mechanism  and 
skin  surface  has  led  to  further  specialization  and  to  an 
aesthetic  based  on  outward  appearance  only.  The 
"skin"  designers  disdainfully  avoid  the  "guts"  desig- 
ners; form  and  function  are  split.  But  neither  a crea- 
ture nor  a product  can  survive  for  long  when  its  skin 
and  guts  are  separate. 

Just  like  fantasy,  shroud  design  falsifies  real  identity.  Newness 
is  exhilarating,  but  when  it  is  accelerated  through  superficial 
newness,  we're  confronted  with  visual  boredom  as  well  as  chaos. 
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Even  though  my  orientation  to  this  talk  is  primarily  visual,  I 
can't  resist  making  several  non-visual  observations  about  stylistic 
obsolescence.  First,  stylistic  obsolescence  has  little  to  do  with  real 
need,  so  one  must  conclude — as  Mr.  Papanek  does — that  design 
for  style  is  a luxury  of  a small  clique  of  culturally  elite  in  every 
nation.  Where  real  needs  are  being  met,  stylistic  obsolescence  is 
unknown.  Also,  what  happens  to  the  physical  environment  of  a 
culture  that  throws  things  away  at  an  ever  more  rapid  rate?  A 
design  solution  should  not  be  regarded  as  complete  unless  it  in- 
cludes a consideration  of  the  destiny  of  an  object  after  its  useful 
life  is  over.  A familiar  example  of  incomplete  design  is  the  non- 
returnable  bottle,  a convenience  for  the  consumer,  but  a 
catastrophe  for  the  environment.  And  finally,  what  happens  to 
the  people  of  a throwaway  culture?  Papanek  reflects  on  this: 

Throwing  away  furniture,  transportation,  clothing, 
and  appliances  may  soon  lead  us  to  feel  that  mar- 
riages (and  other  personal  relationships)  are  throw 
away  items  as  well  and  that  on  a global  scale 
countries,  and  indeed  entire  subcontinents,  are  dis- 
posable like  Kleenex  ....  That  which  we  throw  away, 
we  fail  to  value."^^ 

Or  listen  to  these  words  from  "The  Price"  by  Arthur  Miller: 

What  is  the  key  word  today?  Disposable.  The  more 
you  can  throw  away  the  more  iP s beautiful.  The  car, 
the  furniture,  the  wife,  the  children — everything  has 
to  be  disposable.  Because  you  see  the  main  thing 
today  is  shopping.  Years  ago  a person,  he  was  unhap- 
py, didn't  know  what  to  do  with  himself — ^he'd  go  to 
church,  start  a revolution — something.  Today  you're 
unhappy?  Can't  figure  it  out?  What  is  the  salvation? 

Go  shopping . . . } 

The  more  we  become  a Kleenex  culture,  the  more  we  have 
problems  with  aging,  whether  objects  or  people.  Throughout 
history  objects  and  people  have  aged  gracefully.  Today,  stylistic 
obsolescence  implies  that  aging  is  wrong.  When  signs  of  aging 
appear,  we  are  taught  to  throw  the  offending  object  out. 
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There  are  some  changing  patterns,  though.  Within  some 
counter  cultures  we  catch  signs  of  an  alternative  attitude. 
Clothes  are  used  until  they  wear  out,  or  are  patched  three  times 
over.  Wearing  someone  else's  discard  is  now  acceptable.  We're 
in  a curious  situation.  We  can  now  find  status  in  the  opposites  of 
very  new  and  very  old  garb. 

People  have  also  become  a bit  more  sensitive  to  aging  build- 
ings and  might  yet  save  a few.  Unfortunately,  if  it's  not  feasible 
to  discard  an  old  thing,  every  attempt  is  made  to  hide  its  age. 
Main  street  U.S.A.  illustrates  this  quite  well.  Look  at  Main  Street 
Newton.  The  much  needed  history  of  the  town  is  on  the  roofs 
and  second  floors.  The  history  of  the  ground  floor,  presumably 
the  important  floor,  has  been  lost  behind  a flimsy  sheath  of  sheet 
metal,  aluminum,  and  plastic.  Buildings  which  originally  had  in- 
tegrated personalities  have  been  brutally  divided  into  unrelated 
layers.  A recent  exception  to  this  pattern  has  emerged.  You  have 
probably  noticed  the  building  near  second  street  that  has  been 
revived  according  to  the  assumption  that  its  age  is  honorable 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  rooftop.  I only  wish  that  someone 
might  soon  fall  in  love  with  the  other  half. 

One  should  be  suspicious  of  uncritical  moves  toward  modern- 
ization. Several  years  ago  a northeast  Kansas  town  modernized 
its  main  street  with  one  grand  sweep  of  uniform  aluminum 
facades.  I wonder  what  its  inhabitants  really  think  now?  Is  it  a 
joyous  occasion  to  go  uptown  without  any  possibility  of  being  in 
touch  with  the  town's  history,  and  therefore  its  identity?  In  na- 
ture the  new  and  old  provocatively  coexist  and  thus  provide  yet 
another  example  of  unity  and  contrast.  But  nature  doesn't  role- 
play.  The  old  and  the  new  are  always  real.  The  proponents  of 
the  pseudo-new  and  the  pseudo-old  that  abound  everywhere 
have  learned  little  from  nature. 

Loss  of  meaningful  context  and  obsession  for  things  new  are 
two  roads  to  chaos.  A third  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  em- 
phasis. Emphasis  is  another  dimension  of  variety.  Within  a 
framework  of  sameness,  emphasis  of  a part  provides  variety  and 
interest  to  the  whole.  In  Colonial  Williamsburg  a craftsman 
hangs  out  his  shingle.  The  sign  is  a tasteful  accent  to  a street,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  legitimate  function  in  properly  identifying  an 
active  business  enterprise.  Even  in  our  own  time  the  tasteful, 
restrained  accent  can  be  found,  but  it  is  fast  becoming  the  excep- 
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tion  rather  than  the  rule.  The  phenomena  of  signs  and  billboards 
probably  illustrates  the  conflict  between  individual  freedom  and 
the  common  good  at  one  of  its  crudest  levels.  At  this  point  I can 
do  no  better  than  to  quote  Ian  Naim  again: 

For  man  to  put  one  sign  outside  his  door  is  legitimate 
and  logical.  But  for  a company  to  act  as  ten  thousand 
individuals  and  claim  an  equal  right  to  put  up  ten 
thousand  stereotyped  signs  in  ten  thousand  different 
places  is,  literally,  a perversion.  The  same  sign 
slapped  down  regardless  of  site  from  Oregon  to 
Florida  is  just  the  blind,  immature,  unselective  action 
of  a spoiled  child.  (For  me,  and  perhaps  for  more 
Americans  than  people  realize,  it  sells  less.  Tm 
damned  if  Tm  going  to  buy  something  that  squats  in 
front  of  my  favorite  view.)  Billboards  have  their  place, 
they  can  be  used,  made  into  a valid,  exciting  part  of 
the  environment:  a billboard  doesn't  suffer  from 
Original  Sin.  But  it  must  be  used,  grouped,  related.^ ^ 

Emphasis  as  a visual  principle  is  effective.  But  all  emphasis  is 
no  emphasis  and  becomes  nothing  but  a visual  orgy.  We  have 
simply  sold  out  to  a game  of  one-upmanship.  I'm  in  favor  of 
whispering  again.  I think  it  is  the  only  way  to  be  heard. 

The  jarring  proliferation  of  signs  is  only  one  aspect  of  this 
problem.  The  design  of  the  signs  themselves  should  make  any 
sensitive  person  weep.  Many  have  become  grotesque  totem 
poles  of  visual  kitsch  and  non-relation.  If  examples  are  needed, 
Ramada  Inn,  McDonald's  Hamburgers,  Sonic,  and  Holiday  Inn 
should  suffice.  An  article  from  the  New  York  Times  by  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable  over  ten  years  ago  is  as  valid  as  ever: 

The  Holiday  Inn  sign  (is)  the  granddaddy  horror  of 
them  all.  This  visual  monstrosity  poisons  the  environ- 
ment wherever  it  is,  and  it  is  everywhere.  A coast-to- 
coast  atrocity,  it  could  undo  a dozen  natural  beauty 
programs.  It  would  be  a hole-in-one  triumph  for  Mrs. 
Johnson's  campaign  if  all  Holiday  Inn  signs  disap- 
peared tomorrow,  outlawed  in  the  public  interest.^^ 
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To  this  point  my  application  of  the  principle  of  dynamic 
wholeness  to  the  environment  has  been  illustrated  on  the  side  of 
chaos.  Without  developing  examples  in  detail,  let  me  illustrate 
the  abortion  of  this  principle  on  the  side  of  boredom. 

Consistency  and  the  rational  ordering  of  things  seem  to  be  a 
special  contribution  of  the  western  mind.  Applied  with  under- 
standing and  restraint,  such  a bias  has  its  virtue.  But  its  potential 
for  perversion  is  always  imminent.  When  consistency  and  logic 
are  uncritically  applied,  they  inevitably  force  a confrontation 
with  nature  and  results  in  a hostile,  rather  than  congenial,  im- 
print on  tlie  landscape.  With  a bulldozer  at  our  command  we 
declare  war  on  nature's  irregularities  for  the  sake  of  our  superior 
regularity.  This  clearly  celebrates  our  triumph  over  nature  as  we 
settle  down  to  exist  in  the  boredom  of  the  new  environment. 
Highways  and  towns  provide  ample  evidence  of  this  arrogant  at- 
titude, ^ough  there  are  more  humble  examples  in  the  form  of 
unbroken,  treeless  blacktop  parking  lots  that  seem  to  stretch  to 
infinity. 

The  gridiron  was  an  imposed  site  plan  of  Greek  origin  and 
Renaissance  appeal  that  worked  in  the  old  world.  It  worked  be- 
cause it  expressed  relevant  ideals  and  was  only  part  of  a slowly 
evolving,  organic  design  plan  of  a city.  It  was  inevitably  adjacent 
to  the  irregular  Medieval  town  plans,  and  thus  the  needed 
variety  and  contrast  was  always  present.  In  the  new  world  there 
were  no  old  towns  to  relate  to.  The  only  possible  barrier  to  an 
unlimited  imposition  of  the  grid  was  nature  itself.  So  the  grid 
was  freely  applied  to  the  land.  It  was  an  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient means  for  carving  up  the  virgin  countryside.  Naim  says 
that  the  grid  is  like  planning  a week's  menu  with  veal,  veal,  veal 
and  beef.  Perhaps  our  forefathers  were  too  busy  establishing 
towns  to  think  beyond  the  most  efficient  way,  but  one  wistfully 
wishes  that  they  might  have  at  least  known  a bit  more  about  the 
sensitivity  of  the  native  Americans.  For  the  Indian,  natural  fea- 
tures provided  the  key  to  arrangement.  Mesa  Verde  is  a favorite 
model  for  me.  It  reflects  a most  sensitive,  respectful  interplay  of 
man-made  and  natural  form.  The  book.  Environmental  Design, 
by  Richard  Dober  comments  on  this: 


To  the  Pueblo  Indians  the  surrounding  environment, 
rather  than  a manual  of  artificial  mles,  directly  gave 
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spirit  and  form  to  the  creations  of  the  people.  Each 
artifact  created  had  the  intention  of  finding  and  fulfill- 
ing a harmony  with  nature.  The  configurations  of 
river,  desert,  and  mountain  found  their  parallels  in  an 
imitative  design  structure.  "Man  builds  what  nature 
permits"  neatly  summarized  the  inherent  charac- 
teristics of  design  structure  in  early  communities.^^ 

Can  this  approach  still  be  applicable  to  townscape?  Of  course, 
Kansas  can  claim  few  cliffs  and  mountains— despite  Phil  Epp's 
fanciful  painting  titled  "A  Kansas  Mountain  Range."  However, 
we  do  have  rivers  and  rolling  terrain.  Wichita  has  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  Arkansas,  and  Newton  has  not  yet  really  discovered 
Sand  Creek.  Analyze  the  rivers  of  Kansas  towns.  More  often 
than  not  the  man-made  environmental  plan  around  them  implies 
that  they  were  considered  annoying  features.  Consequently,  they 
are  too  often  perceived  as  garbage  canals,  something  a town 
backs  up  to,  rather  than  faces,  for  environmental  inspiration  and 
design  direction. 

The  grid,  being  efficient,  also  tempts  the  developer  to  use  and 
occupy  every  square.  Most  suburban  developments  illustrate 
this  all  too  well.  The  possibility  of  open  space  and  wild  nature 
forming  a life-giving  rhythm  in  relation  to  occupied  space  has 
frequently  been  ignored.  Richard  Dober  cites  the  case  history  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  California: 

Without  any  intelligent  plan  to  block  the  shortsighted 
greed  of  developers,  the  potential  open  spaces  of  In- 
dian burying  grounds,  Spanish  missions,  homes  of 
early  settlers,  blossoming  orchards,  agricultural  land, 
and  just  plain  open  fields  were  physically  rooted  up 
and  replaced  with  an  unrelieved  stifling  sea  of  tract 
housing  ....  Single-family  areas  are  particularly  flat 
and  dull.  Streets  take  up  over  a fourth  of  the  land. 

There  is  ...  no  easy  means  to  walk  away  for  a short 
distance  to  escape  the  sound  of  the  automobile  and 
the  next-door  neighbor.  Visual  monotony  mirrors  so- 
cial monotony  ....  In  this  sameness  lies  not  only  a 
design  problem  but  a social  problem. 
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Can  anything  be  viewed  any  longer  as  just  a design  problem? 
or  an  aesthetic  problem?  Open  space  is  not  only  a visual- 
psychological  need.  Dober  points  out  that  in  Santa  Clara  County 
retention  of  some  of  the  original  agricultural  land  would  have 
stabilized  the  county's  economy,  provided  a close  source  of  fresh 
food,  and  neutralized  smog. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  difficult  to  talk  about  the  visual  boredom  of 
our  highways  because  the  functional  factors  of  speed  and  safety 
are  involved.  Yet,  there  is  much  more  to  a highway  than  func- 
tion. Function  pushed  to  its  most  pragmatic  limits  can  result  in 
intolerable  sterility.  Designers  and  the  public  rarely  think  of  the 
highway  as  a work  of  art.  But  it  takes  relatively  little  imagination 
to  see  the  highway  as  a gigantic  sculptural  ribbon  that  flows 
across  the  countryside.  The  character  of  this  flow  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  graces  or  fights  the  landscape  is  often  ignored. 
The  book  Man-made  America:  Chaos  or  Control?  devotes  a large 
section  to  the  aesthetics  of  freeway  design.  In  its  introduction  to 
this  topic  the  following  statement  is  made: 

The  highway  as  a cultural  asset  is  long  overdue  for 
consideration  in  the  United  States.  Every  day  we  are 
missing  opportunities  to  bring  . . . beauty  into  our  * 
daily  lives,  an  increasing  proportion  of  which  is  spent 
on  the  highway — going  to  work,  going  to  play,  shop- 
ping or  going  to  school.  Who  knows?  Familiarity 
with  the  mediocre,  dull,  or  downright  ugly  in  our 
travels  may  in  the  future  be  as  detrimental  to  the 
American  spirit  as  the  in-city  slums  which  we  are  now 
committed  to  remove.^^ 

As  highways  continue  to  carve  up  the  land  perhaps  more  sen- 
sitivity will  be  needed  to  find  that  optimum  compromise  be- 
tween the  so-called  interference  of  natural  features  and 
functional  efficiency.  The  number  of  deaths  on  absolutely 
straight  ribbons  of  highways  is  startling.  Perhaps  nature's  varia- 
tions are  precisely  what  we  need  for  our  own  protection.  When 
the  environment  is  altered  at  will,  nature  has  infinite  means  for 
retaliating. 

Coming  closer  to  home  is  always  hazardous,  but  I must  briefly 
cite  one  more  example  of  visual  boredom  because  many  of  you 
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experience  it,  and  that  is  the  typical  college  dormitory.  Lawrence 
Perkins,  a Chicago  architect,  calls  college  dorms  filing  cases  for 
the  not  yet  dead.  ^ The  endless  rows  of  gray  corridors  on  nearly 
every  campus  may  constitute  efficient  body  storage,  but  hardly 
give  expression  to  the  values  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  values  that 
should  be  incarnated  in  the  physical  form  of  every  campus  as 
well  as  in  people  and  the  learning  process. 

Let's  also  count  our  blessings,  however,  and  be  thankful  for 
more  humane  and  less  efficient  concepts  embodied  in  such  forms 
as  Warkentin  Court,  a meandering  brick  walk  on  the  green 
(which,  after  all,  could  be  a straight  concrete  line  between  two 
points),  and  a sensitive  campus  landscape  plan  in  general  that 
anticipates  an  interplay  of  both  wooded  and  open  spaces. 

These  very  modest  examples  suggest  that  man-made  environ- 
ments can  be  alive  and  well  when  people  have  the  awareness 
and  concern  to  avert  the  ugly  options  of  boredom  or  chaos.  In 
fact,  such  environments  are  not  only  alive,  but  possibly  beautiful. 

Recently  Paul  Friesen  and  I were  returning  from  Colorado  on 
Interstate  70.  We  punctuated  the  drive  with  a typical  series  of 
coffee  stops  at  1-70  type  roadside  dispensers  of  gas,  food,  and 
corn-ball  Americana.  Incredibly,  we  found  ourselves  unable  to 
escape  an  epidemic  of  Moo-cow  creamers.  Each  time  a cup  of 
coffee  was  set  before  us  it  was  in  the  company  of  a moo-cow 
creamer.  Even  if  there  was  a broad  grassroots  consensus  that  the 
next  high  priority  on  the  American  scene  was  the  production  of 
creamers  that  look  like  cows,  I would  think  that  some  designer  in 
the  moo-cow  decision-making  chain  might  have  had  second 
thoughts  about  cream  being  regurgitated  into  the  coffee  through 
a cow' s mouth.  An  appropriate  place  to  squeeze  or  pull  would 
have  been  an  infinitely  more  mature  touch  of  realism. 

For  me,  the  creamer  aptly  symbolizes  the  senselessness  and 
vanity  of  so  much  design  that  clutters  and  pollutes  the  American 
landscape.  Unrelated  to  any  real  need,  isolated  from  any  mean- 
ingful understanding  of  context,  ignoring  any  sensible  relation- 
ship between  form  and  function,  boring  us  with  its  novelty,  the 
moo-cow  creamer  makes  yet  another  contribution  to  a growing 
visual  calamity. 

Do  we  simply  let  the  creamers  take  over  the  world?  I suppose 
I have  two  choices.  One  is  to  attempt  to  bring  greater  sensitivity 
to  every  visual  decision  I make  (and  we  all  make  many  every 
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day).  To  decide  thus  means  living  with  the  higher  frustration 
level  such  finely  honed  sensitivity  will  most  certainly  bring.  The 
second  is  to  allow  massive  areas  of  immunity  to  develop  by  con- 
fining visual  sensitivity  to  my  security  blanket,  the  easel  world. 

I really  think  these  are  the  two  options  for  everyone.  We  either 
confine  our  awareness  to  our  special  fragment  of  interest, 
whatever  that  might  be,  or  hazard  a broader  application  of  the 
awarenesses  we  have.  The  second  option  would  incarnate  the 
belief  that  significant  meaning  is  ultimately  found  in  wholeness, 
never  in  parts. 

We  might  yet  blunt  the  peril  of  the  moo-cow  creamer. 


[1972] 
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I.  Introduction 

When  I first  mentioned  the  title  of  this  lecture  to  a colleague,  a 
mischievous  grin  flashed  across  his  face.  He  confessed  that  he 
could  not  repress  the  image  of  a "loose  cannon  on  the  ship  deck." 
This  playful  image  may  be  helpful  as  we  explore  the  Bible  as 
canon— as  long  as  we  don't  confuse  the  spelling— for  in  its  begin- 
nings, the  Bible  developed  in  a way  that  was  more  fluid  than 
fixed. 

In  the  context  of  church  congregation  or  college  classroom, 
when  we  talk  about  "the  Bible,"  we  assume  we  know  what  we 
mean.  But  our  assumptions  about  this  book  as  hook  and  how  it 
came  to  be  are  very  complex  and  may  not  serve  us  well  as  we 
seek  to  study  and  to  understand. 

II.  The  Bible  as  Book 

Let  me  illustrate:  I have  here  a copy  of  one  of  the  textbooks  I use 
in  my  class.  Study  and  Message  of  the  Bible.  What  are  my  as- 
sumptions about  this  book  and  how  it  came  to  be?  The  title  page 
gives  the  author's  name;  I know  it  was  written  by  one  person.  It 
has  had  one  previous  publication — it  is  a second  edition.  It  was 
written  over  a relatively  brief  period  of  time,  even  if  five  to  ten 
years.  The  book  has  a copyright  which  suggests  the  author 
"owns"  the  material;  from  that  I can  also  assume  that  if  he  quotes 
another  source,  he  will  use  quotations  and  footnotes,  for  such  are 
the  conventions.  I can  also  assume  that  this  book  was  written  to 
be  read  and  that  the  preface  will  give  me  clues  as  to  the  author's 
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intention  and  purpose.  All  those  are  observations  I make  about 
’’book"  before  I read  a word  of  text! 

How  well  do  these  assumptions  about  ’book"  serve  us  when 
we  turn  to  the  Bible?  Is  that  the  kind  of  book  the  Bible  is?  Al- 
though we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  them  bound  together,  the 
Bible  is  a collection  of  books;  most  of  the  books  were  written  in- 
dependently before  ever  being  circulated  together,  and  many  of 
them  were  written  anonymously.  In  many  cases,  we  can  identify 
different  assumptions  about  authorship.  It  was  not  considered 
crucial  to  identify  different  editions  of  a work,  or  additions  to  a 
book,  or  even  sources  for  a book  that  was  often  as  much  the 
product  of  a community  as  an  individual.  The  Bible  itself  is  a 
collection  of  books,  by  some  counts  sixty-six,  by  others  seventy- 
eight,  written  over  many  centuries:  almost  1,000  years  in  the  case 
of  the  Old  Testament,  150  years  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament. 

What  is  more,  it  seems  clear  that  the  originating  impulses  that 
resulted  in  our  Bible  were  often  not  literary,  but  oral.  As  a writ- 
ten corpus,  the  Bible  reflects  a long  oral  tradition;  and  oral  tradi- 
tion has  conventions  of  transmission  that  are  different  from 
written  tradition.  In  our  time  and  place,  we  tend  to  devalue  oral 
tradition.  But  this  is  a prejudice  that  was  not  shared  by  the  Bibli- 
cal world.  Even  into  the  period  of  the  early  church,  a high  value 
was  placed  on  the  oral  tradition  and  not  the  written  word.  For 
example,  when  Papias,  a second-century  bishop  in  Asia  Minor 
decided  to  collect  the  "Sayings  of  our  Lord,"  he  did  not  consult 
the  written  gospels,  but  went  instead  to  the  prophetic  story- 
tellers in  the  church,  because,  he  said,  "I  did  not  suppose  that  the 
things  from  the  books  would  aid  me  so  much  as  the  things  from 
the  living  continuing  voice. Such  was  the  esteem  given  to  oral 
transmission. 

From  this  very  brief  analogy  of  textbook  and  Bible,  we  can  see 
that  understanding  the  Bible  as  book  is  a complex  undertaking! 
We  could  spend  a great  deal  of  time  exploring  this  question 
about  how  the  books  of  the  Bible  came  to  be,  but  we  are  here  to 
discuss  another  dimension:  how  did  the  books  of  the  Bible  come 
to  be  bound  together,  to  be  authoritative  as  a collection?  How  did 
the  Bible  come  to  be  canon:  God's  word  and  the  community's 
book? 
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III.  The  Bible  as  Canon 

The  word  canon  comes  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  word  for 
"reed,"  used  as  a standard  for  measuring.  To  talk  about  the  Bible 
as  canon  is  to  recognize  that  here  are  the  list  of  books  acknow- 
ledged as  authoritative  for  the  church,  as  sacred  writings,  as  nor- 
mative for  faith  and  practice.  The  word  canon  was  not  used  in 
this  sense,  in  a Christian  context  as  a collection  of  authoritative 
books,  until  the  fourth  century.  But  today  this  is  how  we  ex- 
perience the  Bible  as  book:  as  a discrete  collection  of  sacred  writ- 
ings, as  canon,  as  Word  of  God.  But  how  did  the  Bible  come  to  be 
such  an  authoritative  collection? 

Again  we  need  to  examine  our  assumptions.  In  the  beginning 
was  not  the  canon.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  before  the  idea  of  canon  took 
shape;  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written 
before  the  idea  of  a specifically  Christian  canon  took  shape.  The 
designation  of  these  writings  as  canon,  that  is,  as  authoritative 
for  the  church,  was  itself  a long  and  complicated  process  which 
took  centuries.  Certain  books  proved  themselves  valuable  within 
the  community,  "for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
training  in  righteousness,"  as  the  writer  of  II  Timothy  says  (3.16) 
and  so  they  were  preserved.  This  didn't  happen  all  at  once;  it 
took  time.  And  it  was  a decision  made,  not  by  church  councils, 
but  by  the  community  of  faith,  which  used  the  writings  to  nur- 
ture a common  spiritual  commitment  and  identity.  Decisions 
about  canon  reflect  the  preservation  of  Biblical  books  in  those 
communities  of  faith. 

A.  Old  Testament 

As  we  trace  this  process  of  canonization,  we  become  aware  that 
the  process  itself  and  the  outcomes  of  this  process  were  far  from 
rigid.  To  return  to  the  image  with  which  we  began,  the  cannon  is 
not  bolted  to  the  deck!  For  example,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
become  authoritative  for  two  different  religious  communities, 
Jews  and  Christians,  through  a process  that  has  resulted  in  three 
different  canons.  (See  Appendix  I.) 

The  Hebrew  Canon  reflects  a tripartite  division  which  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  stages  by  which  certain  books  became 
authoritative.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  by  400  BCE,  the  five 
books  of  Torah  or  The  Law  had  become  supremely  authoritative 
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in  Jewish  communities.^  There  were  other  books  which  were 
read  at  that  time,  but  were  not  considered  as  sacred  as  the  Torah. 
By  200  BCE,  a collection  designated  "Prophets"  seems  to  have 
achieved  the  status  of  Scripture.  Thus,  as  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  dawns,  we  have  "The  Law  and  the  Prophets,"  an 
expression  used  fourteen  times  in  the  New  Testament  to  desig- 
nate Scripture. 

But  there  continued  to  be  a wide  body  of  literature  beyond  this 
that  was  used  and  studied  in  the  Jewish  community.  The  third 
division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  seems  to  have  remained  open- 
ended  well  through  the  first  century.  The  community  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  whose  library  of  first-century  books  was  lost  to 
us  until  the  1940s,  seemed  to  consider  as  Scripture  a number  of 
books  beyond  this  Hebrew  canon.  Numerous  fragments  of 
books  such  as  Enoch,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  Ecclesiasticus 
were  found  in  this  library,  suggesting  that,  even  in  Palestine,  the 
notion  of  holy  texts  was  still  rather  fluid."^ 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century,  we  find  some  interesting  discus- 
sions occurring  at  Jamnia  or  Javneh,  the  emerging  center  of 
Jewish  learning  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  70  CE.  We 
find  reflected  in  these  discussions  some  debate  over  the  status  of 
books  in  the  Writings:  Was  Ecclesiastes  too  pessimistic?  How 
could  Esther  be  Scripture  when  it  did  not  mention  the  name  of 
God?  Song  of  Songs  did  not  mention  God  either— and  it  was  far 
too  racy!  When  the  rabbis  discussed  the  status  of  these  books, 
they  didn't  talk  about  canon,  but  of  books  that  "defiled  the 
hands"  because  of  a contagious  holiness  that  had  to  be  ritually 
removed  before  one  could  go  about  more  mundane  tasks.  The 
rabbis  at  Javneh  seem  to  reflect  an  effort  to  solidify  the  number  of 
books  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  It  is  at  this  point,  scholars  as- 
sume, that  the  Writings  were  "closed"  as  Scripture. 

But  the  Christian  church  did  not  benefit  from  these  discus- 
sions at  Javneh.  The  church  continued  to  use  a more  open-ended 
Old  Testament  canon,  perhaps  more  representative  of  Jewish 
communities  like  Qumran  or  those  in  the  Diaspora.  The 
Church's  journey  with  Scripture  reaches  back  to  the  Septuagint 
(LXX),  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek,  which 
scholars  date  to  250  BCE.  By  then,  there  was  a sizable  Jewish 
population  in  Egypt  that  could  not  read  their  Scriptures  in 
Hebrew,  so  they  had  to  be  translated! 
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The  Letter  of  Aristeas,  a book  from  the  pseudepigrapha,  tells  a 
charming  story  of  how  this  happened:  the  director  of  the  famous 
library  at  Alexandria  petitioned  the  king  of  Egypt  (Ptolemy  II, 
285-247  BCE)  for  a copy  of  the  Jewish  Torah  for  his  collection— 
you  know  how  librarians  will  do  anything  to  increase  their  hold- 
ings!—but  he  wanted  it  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  so 
more  people  could  read  it.  The  king  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  com- 
petent translators— six  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes — thus  "Sep- 
tuagint"  (LXX).  The  seventy  scholars  worked  to  translate  the  text 
and  when  they  finished,  the  scholars  read  it  to  the  assembled 
Jewish  community.  Once  the  community  pronounced  it  accurate, 
the  scholars  were  authorized  to  place  the  Septuagint  in  the 
library!  Philo  tells  the  story  too,  and  he  elaborates  the  "inspired" 
dimensions  of  the  translation.  He  says  the  seventy  scholars  all 
worked  separately,  but  came  up  with  exactly  the  same  transla- 
tion! The  story  undoubtedly  simplifies  the  process  by  which  the 
Old  Testament  was  translated  into  Greek,  but  it  was  certainly 
told  as  an  apologetic  for  why  the  Greek  translation  was  a^s 
authoritative  as  the  Hebrew  and  therefore  could  be  trustworthy! 

We  don't  know  much  about  the  Bible  used  in  the  hellenistic 
Jewish  communities  of  the  diaspora,  but  many  scholars  would 
trace  the  Septuagint  tradition  which  came  to  be  used  in  the  early 
church  to  these  communities.  And  the  list  of  books  in  the  LXX 
was  longer  than  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  included  the  books  (un- 
derlined in  the  appended  chart)  which  we  have  come  to  call  the 
Apocrypha,  and  the  books  were  arranged  in  a different  order. 

Early  Christians  knew  they  used  a different  canon  than  their 
Jewish  peers.  Origen,  a Church  father  of  the  third  century,  was 
very  careful  to  use  only  books  included  in  the  Hebrew  canon  in 
debates  with  his  Jewish  counterparts.^  Eventually,  the  Jewish 
community  condemned  the  use  of  the  LXX  as  an  authoritative 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  largely  because  of  its  use  in 
Christian  circles,  and  the  Greek  translation,  once  a necessity  for 
Jewish  communities  in  the  diaspora,  became  the  property  of  the 
emerging  church. 

But  the  disparity  of  these  canons  continued  to  generate  discus- 
sion in  the  church!  One  of  the  debates  between  Jerome  and 
Augustine  in  the  late  fourth  century  was  over  the  authority  of 
these  additional  books.  Jerome,  who  knew  Hebrew,  Latin  and 
Greek,  wanted  to  adopt  the  more  limited  canon;  he  insisted  that 
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the  apocryphal  books  were  of  secondary  importance.  Augustine 
insisted  on  the  full  authority  of  the  Greek  canon  includiiig  the 
Apocrypha;  his  view  carried  the  day  in  the  larger  church.^  The 
Latin  translations  of  the  Bible,  attributed  to  Jerome,  included  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  and  so  they  were  read  as  Scripture  until 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  although  there  was  some  debate. 
The  Wyclif  Bible  (1382),  for  example,  did  not  include  a translation 
of  the  Apocrypha,  evidence  of  the  continuing  influence  of 
Jerome's  point  of  view.^ 

During  the  Reformation,  Martin  Luther  renewed  the  debate 
and  decided  in  favor  of  Jerome's  original  evaluation.  Some  have 
that  Luther  was  motivated  by  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  Scriptural  justification  for  purgatory  in  II  Maccabees,  and 
he  did  not  want  to  indulge  that  point  of  view!  At  any  rate,  in  his 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  gathered  the  Apocrypha  at 
the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  and  described  them  as  'IBooks  not 
to  be  held  equal  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  but  still  useful  and 
profitable  to  read."  This  practice  became  common  in  the  emerg- 
ing Protestant  movement  and  eventually  the  Apocrypha  was 
dropped  from  Old  Testament  collections  altogether.  Interesting- 
ly, this  Protestant  canon,  while  keeping  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  kept  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  canon. 

The  Catholic  Church  reaffirmed  Augustine's  position  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1546),  by  declaring  the  Vulgate  (with  the 
Apocrypha)  inspired.  An  interesting  side  note,  H.S.  Bender  notes 
that  some  early  Anabaptists  seemed  to  have  given  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  almost  equal  authority  with  the  other  Old  Testament 
books.  They  often  quoted  from  these  books.^  Why  not?  The 
Apocrypha  was  part  of  their  Bible! 

B.  New  Testament 

That  is  just  the  Old  Testament!  When  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
the  New  Testament  canon,  the  question  is  equally  complex.  The 
early  Christian  community  already  had  a Scripture,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Initially  the  esteem  given  to  the  Old  Testament  inhibited 
the  development  of  another  canon,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the 
Christological  interpretation  of  that  Scripture! 

Most  of  the  literature  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  was  writ- 
ten in  the  first  100  years  of  the  Christian  movement,  though  we 
know  little  about  how  it  came  to  be  used.  As  one  scholar  says. 
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"We  know  as  little  of  the  organization  and  circulation  of  early 
Christian  literature  as  we  do  of  the  finances  of  the  early 
church."^^  What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that  there  was  a 
gradual  circulation  of  Paul's  letters.  Gospels  probably  were  each 
written  for  the  use  of  a community  in  a specific  geographic  area. 
They  were  not  initially  intended  to  circulate  together. 

What  seems  clear  is  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  grew 
in  the  face  of  debates  about  the  shape  of  the  faith  within  the 
church,  particularly  debates  with  Gnostic  Christians.  (See  appen- 
dix II.) 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  earliest  effort  to  create  a New 
Testament  canon  came  from  a man  the  church  later  declared  a 
heretic,  a man  by  the  name  of  Marcion,  who  lived  about  150  CE. 
Marcion  was  a gnostic,  or  gnostic-like  church  leader,  who  was 
emphatically  Christian.  His  gnostic  Christianity  caused  him  to 
reject  the  Old  Testament.  The  true  God  of  the  universe,  Marcion 
believed,  is  not  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  physical 
world  is  evil,  and  the  highest  God  could  not  have  created  it! 
Since  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  had  created  the  world,  he 
must  be  an  inferior  god  and  not  the  God  of  Jesus,  who,  by  the 
way,  only  seemed  to  be  human  himself!  Since  Marcion  rejected 
the  Old  Testament,  he  needed  a new  canon.  His  new  canon  had 
two  parts:  the  Gospel,  which  was  an  edited  version  of  Luke  with 
the  Old  Testament  references  expunged,  and  the  Apostle,  a col- 
lection of  10  Pauline  letters,  similarly  edited.  Marcion' s canon  is 
the  first  record  we  have  of  a New  Testament.  The  Church  in 
Rome  declared  Marcion  a heretic,  but  he  fled  to  Syria  where  he 
gathered  quite  a popular  following  and  there  was  a strong  Mar- 
cionite  church  in  Syria  until  the  early  fifth  century. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  development  of  a New 
Testament  Scripture  was  well  under  way,  but  the  process  was  still 
fluid.  Although  there  were  many  Gospels  available,  there  were 
four  versions  which  had  gained  currency  in  the  church  and  had 
come  to  be  recognized  as  authoritative — four  and  not  one! 
Originally  each  gospel  circulated  independently;  and  initially 
only  one  Gospel  was  valued  and  used  in  any  given  community. 
We  have  some  evidence  for  this  in  early  New  Testament  Greek 
manuscripts  which  contain  only  one  Gospel.^^ 

But  there  were  four  gospels  which  had  become  valued;  each 
had  a claim  in  particular  communities  from  Rome  to  Alexandria 
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to  Antioch.  This  plurality  of  Gospels  was  a problem  in  the  early 
church,  because  even  then  points  of  divergence  between  the 
Gospels  were  noticed.  A Syrian  named  Tatian  tried  to  address 
this  problem.  About  175  CE  he  began  to  weave  the  four  gospel 
accounts  we  have  (and  some  additional  traditions  we  don't  have 
in  our  Gospels)  into  one  continuous  account  which  he  called  the 
Diatesseron.  I think  of  it  as  the  first  Readers'  Digest  Condensed 
version  of  the  gospels!  Tatian's  Diatesseron  was  very  popular 
and  continued  to  be  used  in  the  Syrian  Church  as  part  of  their 
Bible  until  400  CE.^^  But  the  Church  eventually  preserved  four 
Gospels  in  their  literary  integrity.  Actually,  Christians  tended  to 
talk  about  one  Gospel  in  a fourfold  way:  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  according  to  Luke,  etc.  Even  then,  having  four  gospels 
required  some  explanation. 

Sometimes  the  authoritative  status  of  books  was  dependent  on 
geographical  location — the  Muratorian  list  of  New  Testament 
books,  which  probably  reflects  the  Roman  west  about  200  CE,  af- 
firms four  gospels;  in  Syria  in  the  East,  we  have  the  Diatesseron. 
At  about  the  same  time,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  also  in  the  East, 
cites  four  separate  Gospels,  but  also  seems  to  grant  a measure  of 
authority  to  a Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  and  a Gospel  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.^^ 

Clement  also  seems  to  reflect  the  practice  of  the  Eastern 
church  in  including  Hebrews  among  the  Pauline  letters  in  his 
canon  list,  and  in  having  a somewhat  larger  group  of  sacred  writ- 
ings: the  Letter  of  Barnabas,  Shepherd  of  Hermes,  Revelation  of 
Peter,  the  Didache,  and  I Clement.  The  Muratorian  canon, 
reflecting  practice  in  the  West,  does  not  include  Hebrews  among 
Paul's  letters,  though  it  does  include  the  Revelation  of  Peter  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

By  the  early  fourth  century,  Eusebius  can  summarize  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  in  terms  of  three  categories:  the 
books  which  are  accepted,  those  that  are  disputed,  and  those  that 
are  rejected.  About  Revelation,  he  says,  some  reject  it  and  some 
accept  it.  In  fact,  many  Eastern  Churches  disputed  the  impor- 
tance of  Revelation  until  the  tenth  century,  while  churches  in  the 
West  accepted  it.^"^ 

Not  until  the  Festal  Easter  letter  of  Bishop  Athanasius  (367  CE) 
do  we  find  a list  of  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  NT  as  we  know 
them  with  the  strict  instructions: 
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These  are  the  sources  of  salvation,  for  the  thirsty  may 
drink  deeply  of  the  words  to  be  found  here.  In  these 
alone  is  the  doctrine  of  piety  recorded.  Let  no  one  add 
to  them  or  take  anything  away  from  them. 

Even  after  such  an  unequivocal  statement,  Athanasius  continued 
to  cite  in  his  writings,  with  scrij^tural  formulas,  books  that  were 
not  on  his  list  of  twenty-seven!^ 

IV.  Canonical  Comments 

Why  have  I spent  so  much  time  outlining  this  process?  Because 
it  is  part  of  the  family  history  of  the  Bible,  the  community  history 
of  how  the  books  of  the  Bible  came  to  be  considered  authorita- 
tive. To  affirm  that  this  process  of  canonization  took  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit — ^which  I do  indeed  affirm — does  not 
relieve  us  from  the  challenge  of  wrestling  with  the  substance  of 
how  the  process  took  place,  of  how  the  Spirit  worked!  Even  in 
the  formative  period,  the  questions  about  "Bible"  were  not  cut 
and  dried.  The  Jewish  community  of  Jesus'  day  and  the  early 
Christians  discussed  and  debated  the  value  to  their  faith  of  books 
we  don't  even  read! 

Further,  even  though  the  canon  tended  to  define  the  contours 
of  which  books  were  authoritative  and  which  were  not,  it  did  so 
within  a range  of  pluralism:  four  Gospels,  not  one;  Hebrews  and 
the  letters  of  Paul — remember  the  Eastern  Church  esteemed 
Hebrews  more  than  the  west;  and  the  Book  of  Revelation — ^more 
highly  valued  in  the  West  than  the  East.  What  this  suggests  is 
that  canonization  was  a process  of  inclusion  as  well  as  exclusion. 

Finally,  the  "closing  of  the  canon"  is  not  a process  that  can  be 
defined  with  hard  and  fast  lines.  There  is  indeed  a "loose  canon" 
on  the  decks  of  the  Christian  ship,  even  though  it  does  not  roll 
wildly!  Each  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament,  it  was  argued, 
could  be  attributed  to  an  apostle,  and  so  was  authoritative.  Thus, 
the  closing  of  the  canon  represents  the  way  the  early  church  ac- 
knowledged its  accountability  to  the  witness  of  the  apostolic  age, 
while  seeking  to  be  faithful  to  that  witness  in  a new  context.^^ 

As  such,  the  canon  testifies  that  Biblical  faith  is  rooted  in 
events,  and  documented,  as  John  Howard  Yoder  says,  not  in 
timeless  poems,  or  propositions,  or  systematic  texts,  but  in  narra- 
tives and  pastoral  letters  which  themselves  are  testimonies  to 
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Christian  communities  trying  to  make  sense  of  foundational 
events  in  an  ongoing  sense. 

We  need  the  canon  precisely  because  it  is  the  way  we  establish 
our  continuity  and  contact  with  the  early  communities,  who  took 
Jesus  as  their  norm  and  articulated  his  significance  in  their  ongo- 
ing experience.  We  participate  in  a dynamic  of  which  they  were 
a part,  namely,  trying  to  be  faithful  to  Jesus  in  one's  own  time. 

V.  Canonical  Criticism 

The  comments  I have  been  making  about  canon  reflect  the 
renewed  scholarly  discussion  of  the  Bible  as  canon  and  its  con- 
text in  the  community.  This  interest  was  sparked  twenty  years 
ago  and  has  quickened  in  the  past  decade  through  the  work  of 
two  Biblical  scholars,  James  Sanders  and  Brevard  Childs.^^  This 
new  approach  to  Biblical  study  has  been  called  "Canonical 
criticism"  because  it  takes  seriously  the  life  of  the  community  in 
forming  the  canon  and  it  values  the  text  as  it  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  its  final  form. 

Canonical  criticism  represents  a step  beyond  the  traditional 
"historical-critical"  study  of  the  Bible,  these  scholars  would  say. 
The  historical-critical  study  of  the  Bible  has  focused  on  the  his- 
torical background  and  early  "life"  of  a text,  so  that  one  can  see 
the  complex  development  of  Biblical  tradition.  But  at  the  same 
time,  this  method  has  led  to  a devaluing  of  the  text  in  its  canoni- 
cal form,  as  if  the  "original"  of  the  text,  (as  reconstructed  by  the 
historian),  is  more  important  to  the  church  than  the  continuing 
use  the  community  made  of  that  tradition  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Thus,  parts  of  the  text  were  valued  as  "original"  and  others 
considered  "spurious,"  which  in  effect,  as  Sanders  describes, 
tended  to  "lock  the  text  in  the  past"  and  turn  the  Bible  into  an 
"archaeological  tell  which  only  experts  can  dig."  This  approach 
to  the  Bible  has  severed  it  from  the  ongoing  believing  com- 
munities which  have  preserved  it,  adapted  it  as  living  tradition 
for  centuries.^^ 

Childs'  work  focuses  on  reading  the  final,  canonical  form  of 
the  text,  not  in  a way  that  returns  to  a pre-critical  reading  of  the 
text— one  still  has  to  do  the  historical-critical  work — ^but  in  a way 
that  acknowledges  the  integrity  of  the  text  as  canonical  Scripture. 
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Sanders  defines  the  process  of  canonization  more  broadly  than 
we  have  used  it  here,  seeing  it  as  a way  Biblical  people,  from  the 
beginning,  repeated  and  recited  old  traditions,  adapting  them  to 
new  situations  and  giving  them  new  meanings  in  the  community 
of  faith.  This  process  is  going  on  even  as  the  Biblical  books  are 
being  written  and  edited.  Thus,  to  talk  about  the  Bible  as  "in- 
spired" means  to  see  God  working  not  through  an  individual 
writer,  but  through  the  community.  Our  image,  says  Sanders,  is 
one  of  the  inspired  individual  author  at  his  desk;  what  we  should 
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envision  is  God  at  work  in  the  community's  remembering! 

VI.  Conclusion 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Protestants  devalued  the  tradition  of  the 
church,  which  they  claimed  was  not  inspired,  and  elevated  the 
Bible  under  the  rubric  sola  scriptura,  "scripture  alone."  This  prin- 
ciple, while  valuable  and  necessary  in  its  application,  has 
resulted  in  a failure  to  understand  and  appreciate  sufficiently  the 
extent  to  which  the  Bible  was  a product  of  the  community. 
Canonical  criticism  helps  us  acknowledge  in  new  ways  the  Bible 
as  canon,  both  God's  word  and  community's  book. 

What  would  it  mean  to  take  this  understanding  of  the  Bible  as 
canon  more  seriously?  John  Howard  Yoder  suggests  an  image 
that  I think  is  helpful.  We  tend  to  see  the  Bible  as  a "post,"  he 
says,  which  was  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  during  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  a post  which  never  moved  nor  changed.  Rather,  he 
suggests,  we  should  see  the  canon  as  a vine.  As  a vine,  the  Bible 
grew  with  several  branches,  all  of  which  could  claim  connection 
to  the  true  vine.  So  there  is  diversity  of  theology  preserved  in  the 
canon:  the  four  Gospels  are  not  identical;  Acts  does  not  always 
sound  like  Paul,  nor  Paul  like  James  or  Hebrews. 

But  there  was  a pruning  process  as  well,  otherwise  unlimited 
and  meandering  growth  would  have  led  to  a thicket.  In  the 
development  of  the  canon,  the  pruning  process  represents  the 
"root"  standing  in  judgement  on  the  vine:  the  determination  of 
which  branches  reflected  most  closely  legitimate,  though  not 
identical,  appropriations  of  the  gospel  message  as  reflected  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.^ 

This  image  of  canon  as  the  pruned  and  healthy  vine  is  helpful, 
I think,  in  its  emphasis  on  Scripture  as  a living  tradition  which 
developed  organically,  but  not  necessarily  in  a unilinear  fashion; 
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a living  tradition  which  developed  within  limits,  defined  by  the 
inspired  community,  but  a tradition  that  acknowledged 
pluralism  as  well.  To  extend  this  metaphor  to  our  own  time,  in 
calling  ourselves  Biblical  people,  we  do  not  cling  to  a post,  rather 
we  participate  in  a living  process,  a process  which  we  see 
modeled  in  the  vine.  What  a powerful  image  of  the  Bible  as 
God's  word  and  the  community's  book:  a living  vine,  which 
grew  over  time,  with  its  several  branches;  pruned  and  dressed, 
and  able  to  bear  much  fruit  from  generation  to  generation! 
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APPENDIX  I 

Order  of  Books  in  the  Old  Testament 


JEWISH 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  and  PROTESTANT* 

(Hebrew  Scriptures) 

Genesis 

Wisdom  of  Solomon 

The  Law 

Exodus 

Ecclesiasticus  (Ben  Sirach) 

Genesis 

Leviticus 

Isaiah 

Exodus 

Numbers 

Jeremiah 

Leviticus 

Deuteronomy 

Lamentations 

Numbers 

Joshua 

Baruch 

Deuteronomy 

Judges 

Ezekiel 

Ruth 

Daniel  (with  supplements) 

The  Prophets 

I-II  Samuel 

Hosea 

Joshua 

MI  Kings 

Joel 

Judges 

I-II  Chronicles 

Amos 

Samuel 

Ezra 

Obadiah 

Kings 

Nehemiah 

Jonah 

Isaiah 

Tobit 

Micah 

Jeremiah 

ludith 

Nahum 

Ezekiel 

Esther  (with  supp.) 

Habakkuk 

The  Twelve 

Job 

Zephaniah 

Psalms 

Haggai 

The  Writings 

Proverbs 

Zechariah 

Psalms 

Ecclesiastes 

Malachi 

Proverbs 

Song  of  Solomon 

I-II  Maccabees 

Job 

Song  of  Songs 

Ruth 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes 

Esther 

* The  Protestant  canon  omits  the  books 

Daniel 

underlined  in  this  list  (The  Apocrypha), 

Ezra-Nehemiah 

but  retains  the  Roman  Catholic  order  of 

Chronicles 

of  books. 
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APPENDIX  II 

Development  of  the  New  Testament  Canon 


MARCION  (c.  150) 

Gospel  (edited  Luke) 

Apostle  (10  Pauline  letters,  edited) 
rejected  Old  Testament 

TATIAN  (c.  175  in  Syria) 

Diatesseron  (combined  4 Gospels  and  other  traditions  into  one 
narrative) 

MURATORIAN  CANON  (c.  200  in  Rome) 

4 Gospels,  Acts,  13  Pauline  letters  (excluding  Hebrews),  I-II  John, 
Jude,  Revelation,  Revelation  of  Peter,  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (c.  220  in  Egypt) 

4 Gospels,  Acts,  14  Pauline  letters  (including  Hebrews),  I Peter, 
I-II  John,  Jude,  Revelation,  Letter  of  Barnabas,  Shepherd  of 
Hermes,  Revelation  of  Peter,  Didache,  I Clement 

EUSEBIUS  (c.  325) 

accepted— 4 gospels.  Acts,  14  Pauline  letters,  I Peter,  I John, 
Revelation  (by  some) 

disputed— James,  II  Peter,  II  John,  III  John,  Jude 
rejected — Gospel  of  Hebrews,  Acts  of  Paul,  Shepherd  of  Hermes, 
Revelation  of  Peter,  Letter  of  Barnabas,  Didache,  Revelation 
(by  some) 

ATHANASIUS  (367) 

4 Gospels,  Acts,  14  Pauline  letters  (including  Hebrews),  James, 
I-II  Peter,  I-II-III  John,  Jude,  Revelation 
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Notes 

^Quoted  in  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  III.39.4 

^Even  this  is  simplified.  In  addition  to  the  canons  of  the 
Jewish,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  communities,  one  could 
list  a fourth  canon— that  of  the  Eastern  Church,  which  includes 
the  Apocrypha,  and  I Esdras,  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  3 Maccabees 
and  and  additional  psalm.  Also,  in  the  Jewish  context,  the 
Falashas  (Ethiopian  Jews)  have  expanded  their  canon  to  include 
Jubilees  and  I Enoch,  along  with  some  other  books.  See  The  Old 
Testament  Pseudepigrapha.  vol.  1,  ed.  J.H.  Charlesworth  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  1983),  p.  xxiii-xxi. 

^The  standard  abbreviation  CE  (common  era)  is  used  here  to 
designate  dates  that  are  AD  (anno  domini).  BCE  means  before 
the  common  era. 

%hemaryahu  Talmon,  "The  Old  Testament  Text,"  in  The 
Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  1,  eds.  P.R.  Ackroyd  and  C.F. 
Evans  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970),  p.  149-56. 

^Ernst  Wiirtwein,  The  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  (Grand 
Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1979),  pp.  50-51. 

^M.F.  Wiles,  "Origen  as  Biblical  Scholar,"  in  Cgnibridge  History 
of  the  Bible,  p.  455. 

^FI.F.D.  Sparks,  "Jerome  as  Biblical  Scholar,"  in  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  p.  534. 

^J.C.  Turro,  "Bible  III  (Canon),"  in  The  New  Catholic  Eiv 
cyclopedia  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1967),  p.  322. 

^H.S.  Bender,  "Bible,"  in  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (Scot- 
tdale,  PA:  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  1955),  p.  322. 

^®C.H.  Roberts,  "Books  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World  and  the 
New  Testament"  in  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bibk,  p.  65. 
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^^Harry  Y.  Gamble,  The  New  Testament  Canon:  Its  Making 
and  Meaning  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1985),  p.  27. 

^^Norman  Perrin,  The  New  Testament:  An  Introduction  2nd 
ed.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich,  1982),  p.  444. 

^ ^Gamble,  p.  34. 

Again,  the  status  of  the  New  Testament  is  even  more  com- 
plex. Part  of  the  Syrian  Church  still  excludes  2 Peter,  2 and  3 
John,  Jude  ahd  Revelation  from  their  canon,  while  the  Copts  and 
Ethiopians  have  added  other  books.  Again,  see  Charlesworth,  p. 
xxiii. 

^ ^Athanasius  makes  this  statement  in  the  Paschal  Epistle  (367). 
See  also  James  Barr,  Holy  Scripture:  Canon.  Authority.  Criticism 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1983),  p.  59. 

^^Oscar  Cullmann  as  cited  by  John  Howard  Yoder,  "Authority 
of  the  Canon,"  in  Essays  on  Biblical  Interpretation:  Anabaptist 
Mennonite  Perspectives,  ed.  Willard  M.  Swartley  (Elkhart,  IN: 
Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  1984),  pp.  274-75. 

17 

Yoder,  p.  275.  In  this  discussion,  I am  indebted  to  Yoder's 
article,  "Authority  of  the  Canon." 

18 

James  Sanders,  Torah  and  Canon  (1972),  Canon  and  Com- 
munity (1984),  From  Sacred  Text  to  Sacred  Story  (1987).  Brevard 
Childs,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  as  Scripture  (1979)  and 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  as  Scripture  (1984). 

19 

Sanders,  Canon  and  Community:  A Guide  to  Canonical 
Criticism  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1984),  p.  5. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  xvi. 

^’Yoder,  pp.  289-90. 
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WYNN  M.  GOERING,  bom  m 1954  in  Newton, 

could  perhaps  best  be  described  as  a farmer-scholar. 
Raised  and  schooled  in  Moundridge,  Wynn  describes 
himself  in  his  typically  succinct  prose  as  "a  Kansan,  a 
farmer,  and  a Mennonite,  by  birth  and  commitment." 
At  Bethel,  Wynn  studied  English  and  music,  graduat- 
ing with  a bachelor's  degree  in  both  areas  in  1977.  He 
excelled  not  only  in  his  studies,  but  also  on  the  football 
field,  receiving  All-KCAC  accolades  three  years  for  Ms 
performance  as  kicker  and  punter.  Wynn's  academic 
promise  was  recognized  by  a Danforth  Fellowship;  he 
studied  English  Language  and  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he  received  a master's 
degree  in  1978  and  a Ph.D.  in  1984.  Using  a New- 
combe  Fellowship  (1982)  for  dissertation  research  on 
pacificism  in  antebellum  American  literature,  Wynn 
produced  a dissertation  that  was  recognized  in  1985 
with  the  University  of  Chicago's  Caller  Prize  for  the 
best  dissertation  in  the  Division  of  the  Humanities. 

Like  Thoreau,  who  went  to  the  woods  aroimd  Wal- 
den Pond  "to  live  deliberately,"  Wynn  and  his  wife, 
Ardie,  have  chosen  to  live  and  work  in  rural  Kansas. 
Before  becoming  Registrar  in  1990,  and  subsequently 
Academic  Dean  at  Bethel  College,  Wynn  taught  at 
Bethel,  McPherson  College,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  these  teaching  positions, 
Wynn  was  and  still  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  a 
fourth-generation  family  farm  in  McPherson  County. 
Not  only  did  the  farm  never  leave  the  boy  in  Wynn's 


case,  but  the  boy  also  never  left  the  farm.  An  avid 
musician,  Wynn  has  participated  in  several  area 
choral  groups,  including  the  Newton  Chorale,  the 
Wichita  Symphony  Chorus  and  the  Wichita  Chamber 
Chorale. 

A man  of  varied  talent,  Wynn  describes  his  con- 
cerns as  "the  cultivation  of  quality  (be  it  artistic, 
spiritual,  or  intellectual),  a sense  of  local  and  global 
responsibility,  and  a respect  for  the  hard  work  and 
detail  it  takes  to  maintain  those  things." 

Wynn's  essay,  "The  Victor  Returned  to  the  Plow," 
first  appeared  in  an  October  1986  issue  of  The  Chris- 
tian Century,  at  a point  when  the  farm  crisis  was 
reaching  its  zenith.  It  incorporates  Wynn's  experience 
of  the  values  of  farming,  and  can  be  seen  as  both  a 
response  to  the  economic  distress  in  American  agricul- 
ture and  the  church's  reaction  to  it. 


Despair  can  only  be 
combated  by  hope;  what 
the  church  and  college 
are  offering,  by  and 
large,  is  resignation 


The  Victor 
Returned  to 
the  Plow 


Wynn  M.  Goering 

Just  over  115  years  ago,  when  my  ancestors  from  Russia  arrived 
on  the  plains  of  central  Kansas,  they  selected  a ridge  of  slightly 
higher  ground  for  one  of  their  first  churches.  The  prairie  sod  was 
unbroken  then— it  was  they  who  would  turn  it  into  the  world's 
most  prolific  wheat  country — ^but  they  sensed  the  promise  of  that 
place  and  that  moment.  Gazing  across  the  expanse  they  named 
the  church  "Hoffnungsau"— Meadow  of  Hope. 

Today  the  church  is  still  there,  though  the  view  seems  altered 
for  the  rural  descendants  of  those  pioneers.  The  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture persists  into  the  1990s,  and  we've  all  been  made  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  Midwestern  farmers.  But  the  barrage  of  statis- 
tics on  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures,  drought  losses  and  fuel 
prices,  masks  a tragedy  whose  deepest  roots  may  be  spiritual 
rather  than  financial.  In  the  words  of  Iowa  pastor  Roy  Kaufman, 
it  is  a "profound  cultural  crisis  which  involves  us  all.  This  culture 
no  longer  believes  in  the  future."  Hoffnungsau  has  turned  to  hvf- 
fnungslos — the  place  of  hopelessness. 

Now  a certain  amount  of  seasonal  distress  is  ingrained  in 
agriculture.  On  my  own  Kansas  farm,  the  season  of  discourage- 
ment usually  runs  in  July  and  August,  the  period  right  after 
wheat  harvest.  The  rains  that  earlier  delayed  the  cutting  stop;  the 
spring-planted  crops  wilt  in  the  sun.  The  ever-present  Kansas 
wind  blows  hot  and  dusty  off  the  black  furrows  where  the  yellow 
grain  lately  stood.  And  with  heat  and  the  dust  comes  financial 
depression  as  well,  as  one  pays  the  overdue  bills,  reckons  up  the 
remainder  and  faces  the  fact  that  there  may  not  be  enough  to  sur- 
vive until  the  next  harvest. 
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But  the  malaise  that  now  grips  American  farmers  is  not  merely 
seasonal.  It  is,  for  many,  permanent  resignation;  for  some,  utter 
despair.  Dale  Burr,  the  Iowa  man  who  shot  his  wife,  his  banker 
and  a neighboring  farmer  before  killing  himself  in  the  winter  of 
1986,  received  a great  deal  of  national  publicity,  and  this  may 
only  be  an  extreme  example  of  a pervasive  state  of  mind.  The 
emergence  (and  persistence)  of  telephone  "hotlines"  for  troubled 
farmers  suggests  as  much. 

Less  dramatic,  but  equally  profound,  are  the  manifestations  of 
despair  among  the  younger  generation.  My  local  newspaper 
recently  interviewed  a number  of  children  of  farm  families,  most 
of  them  members  of  their  high  school  FFA  chapters.  (The  FFA, 
incidentally,  has  now  decided  to  delete  the  word  "Farmers"  from 
the  title,  since  it  applies  to  so  few  of  their  members.)  In  one  day's 
sampling  of  six  students,  two  said  they  probably  would  not  seek 
agriculture-related  jobs.  The  other  four  wanted  to  stay  in  farm- 
ing.  One  thought  she  might  be  a county  extension  agent; 
another,  a manager  of  a feed  lot.  Two  mentioned  matter-of-factly 
that  all  farms  would  soon  be  owned  by  corporations,  and  ex- 
pressed some  interest  in  being  employed  by  such  an  operation. 
None  expected — or  even  aspired — to  own  their  own  farm. 

Now  there  are  numerous  problems  associated  with  absentee 
landlords  and  very  large  farms;  both  the  desirability  and  the  in- 
evitability of  so-called  corporation  farming  are  debateable.  My 
purpose  is  not  to  debate  them  here,  but  to  point  out  that  such  a 
discussion  ought  to  be  taking  place,  and  that  more  of  us  should 
be  aware  of  it.  In  fact  the  Future  Farmers  of  Haviland  and  Spear- 
ville  and  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  do  still  have  something  to  say 
about  that  future,  but  they  don't  realize  it.  They  are,  indeed,  a 
generation  "which  no  longer  believes  in  the  future."  They've 
given  up. 

This,  in  my  mind,  is  the  true  crisis  of  farming  today — the  crisis 
of  despair.  And  it's  a crisis  that  our  institutions  should  be  ad- 
dressing, for  despair  remains  a major  item  in  the  catalogue  of 
sins.  But  the  efforts  to  date  don't  quite  face  up  to  the  problem. 

As  a farmer,  I have  a great  personal  stake  in  the  actions  of  my 
own  denomination,  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church. 
The  denomination  has  hired  a "farm  issues  community  coor- 
dinator" to  help  "individual  farmers  deal  with  their  situation." 
Regional  districts  regularly  sponsor  workshops  on  farm  stress. 
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Local  churches  have  called  for  more  caring  and  sympathy  for  dis- 
tressed farmers.  Congregations  are  enjoined  to  be  supportive, 
not  judgmental.  Support  groups  are  formed,  sort  of  AA's  for  fail- 
ing farms.  Subsistence  charity  is  occasionally  organized,  with 
food  for  families  with  no  money,  or  volunteer  plowing  or  har- 
vesting for  someone  who's  had  machinery  repossessed.  And 
Bethel  College  itself  has  offered  a "Farm  Aid"  tuition  waiver  for 
farmers  forced  out  of  their  vocation. 

All  this  is  fine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  even  necessary.  But  it  has 
one  disturbing  shortconrdng.  All  these  remedies  focus  on  coping 
with  loss,  thereby  reinforcing  the  message  of  inevitability  that  the 
larger  culture  is  propagating.  Despair  can  only  be  combated  by 
hope;  what  the  church  and  college  are  offering,  by  and  large,  is 
resignation. 

What  current  responses  lack  is  a policy  of  affirmation  for  the 
unresigned — those  who  remain  on  their  farms.  For  despite  the 
numbers  who  will  leave  agriculture  in  the  next  few  years,  more 
will  stay;  and  their  health  and  stability  also  demand  considera- 
tion. Perhaps  because  we've  always  taken  our  rural  vocation  for 
granted,  or  because  words  of  affirmation  are  a bit  foreign  to  our 
self-effacing  Midwestern  posture,  we  have  never  really  articu- 
lated reasons  for  being  rural.  It  is  time  that  we  do  so,  time  to 
recognize  and  recite  the  contributions  of  the  rural  component  of 
our  civilization.  I'm  thinking  not  of  material  things — the  food 
we  grow — ^but  of  spiritual  virtues  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  larger  society  and  integral  to  the  life  of  the  farm;  aspects  of 
our  national  character  of  which  farmers  are  the  caretakers.  IP  s 
agn-culture,  after  all,  and  only  by  being  aware  of  its  cultural 
necessity  can  we  rescue  farming  from  the  death  by  attrition  to 
which  iPs  being  consigned. 

One  of  farming's  cultural  contributions  that  is  close  to  my  own 
heart  is  the  virtue  of  contemplation.  In  the  classical  view  of 
Christian  service  there  were  two  modes,  the  life  of  action  and  the 
life  of  contemplation.  Farming,  I submit,  combines  them  better 
than  almost  any  other  vocation.  By  its  very  nature  farming  is  ac- 
tive, and  yet  the  long  hours  in  the  field  lend  themselves  to  prob- 
ing, reflective  thought — the  kind  of  thought  necessary  for 
individual  and  societal  fortitude,  yet  made  impossible  by  our 
contemporary  culture. 
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Manifold  are  the  spiritual  fruits  of  such  contemplation.  The 
greatest  of  them  is  a realism  about  life,  or  more  specifically,  a 
philosophical  awareness  of  its  vicissitudes.  More  than  one  per- 
son has  told  me,  for  example,  that  he  or  she  could  never  be  a 
farmer  because  of  the  uncertainty:  "There  are  so  many  things 
you  can't  control."  It  is  true  that  there  are  a lot  of  things  the 
farmer  can't  control.  Weather,  insects,  weeds,  prices — the  list  is 
long.  What  is  also  true,  however,  is  that  there  are  just  as  many 
things  my  urban  comrades  can't  control.  The  difference  between 
us  is  that  I am  more  conscious  of  my  list  than  they  are  of  theirs. 
A life  with  the  same  subway  going  every  morning  to  the  same 
building  (air  conditioned  or  heated  as  necessary)  for  the  same 
work  and  the  same  weekly  paycheck  does  look  very  stable — until 
a blackout  or  a blizzard  paralyzes  the  subway  and  the  building, 
and  makes  you  realize  how  dependent  your  existence  is  on 
things  you  never  think  about.  Until  you're  transferred  to  another 
city.  Or  until  you  lose  that  job.  Life  is  tenuous  for  everyone,  and 
most  of  us,  rural  and  urban,  eventually  recognize  that  fact.  The 
farmer's  survival,  though,  absolutely  depends  on  the  awareness 
of  it. 

Just  as  crucial  is  the  complement  of  that  awareness:  that 
which  is  called  farmers'  optimism.  I'm  talking  about  true  op- 
timism— not  the  one-sided,  politically  popular  optimism  that  ig- 
nores the  dark  side  of  life  and  shouts  louder  about  the  bright 
side.  True  optimism  is  based  on  real  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  things  that  can  go  wrong  and  the  things  that  generally 
do  go  right.  The  knowledge  St.  Francis  prayed  for,  of  those 
things  one  can  and  cannot  change.  True  optimism,  based  on 
knowledge  and  hope — what  I'm  talking  about  is  faith.  And  if  we 
understand  that  faith  is  truly  something  imbedded  in  a farmer's 
way  of  life,  then  we  should  arrive  at  a deeper  understanding  of 
the  church's  role  in  the  farm  crisis.  It's  not  only  what  the  church 
can  do  for  the  farmer,  but  what  the  farmer  can  do  for  the  church. 
They  need  each  other — ^and  need  to  recognize  and  celebrate  that 
interdependence. 

Contemplating  these  ideas  last  spring  (while  planting  oats)  I 
found  myself  thinking  about  Cincinnatus.  Cincinnatus  was  a 
farmer  who,  according  to  Roman  legend,  left  his  plow  standing 
in  the  field  to  answer  his  country's  call.  He  rose  to  command 
legions  in  battle,  and  when  the  battle  was  over,  he  returned  to  his 
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farm.  I began  to  wonder  about  him.  Why  did  he  leave  his  plow? 
Was  it  just  a sense  of  patriotic  duty,  or  did  economic  hardship 
force  him  to  take  an  off-the-farm  job?  And  why  did  he  come 
back? 

America  used  to  have  a Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  founded  not 
by  farmers  but  by  former  Continental  Army  officers  after  the 
Revolution.  With  George  Washington,  the  planter-general,  as 
their  nominal  head,  they  enjoyed  getting  together  to  talk  over  the 
good  old  days.  "Omni  reliquit,  servare,  rempublicam"  was  their 
motto — "He  left  everything  to  serve  his  country."  This  led  one 
early  critic  of  the  group,  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  to  suggest 
that  while  the  organization  was  worthy,  their  sense  of  purpose 
was  misplaced.  "The  motto  does  not  at  all  express  that  in  which 
the  merit  of  Cincinnatus  did  consist,"  he  wrote.  "His  praise 
would  have  been  better  expressed  by  the  phrase  of,  Victor  ad 
aratrum  redit" — "The  Victor  returned  to  the  plow." 

Perhaps  America  needs  a Society  of  the  Cincinnati  today — not 
the  paramilitary  kind,  but  the  revised  version  suggested  by 
Brackenridge.  A Society  that  would  champion  not  only  farmers' 
rights  (for  there  are  already  plenty  of  groups  competing  for  the 
privilege)  but  their  role  in  our  culture.  Or  perhaps  such  societies 
already  exist,  in  the  form  of  the  rural  communities,  churches  and 
colleges  of  our  land.  They  have  the  faith,  based  on  both 
knowledge  and  hope,  for  the  task.  Maybe  they  just  need  a motto; 
one  that  will  serve  not  only  as  an  epitaph  to  the  past,  but  as  a 
gospel  for  the  future. 

Victor  ad  aratrum  redit.  LeP s be  thankful  for  that. 
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The  essays  and  brief 
biographies  in  this 
collection  give  a taste 
of  the  spirit,  vision, 
dedication,  and  scholarship 
that  give  Bethel  College 
its  unique  identity  and 
energize  the  students  who 
drink  from  the  stream 
of  learning  and  faith 
teeming  in  this  place. 
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